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When War is Right 


AR is horrible. So, too, are 
the operations of surgery, and 
the execution by the gallows 


of guilty criminals. But there are oc- 
casions in life when the imposition of 
physical torment becomes necessary ; 
when nothing else will do. To such 
an occasion have we come, owing to 
the new advances which civilization 
has been making in this rapidly clos- 
ing century, and to the gradual es- 
tablishment of the new doctrine, that 
war may be justifiable when waged in 
the interests of humanity, and without 
desire for conquest or lust for gain. 
The United States is the nation that 
has taken upon itself the responsibility 
of leading the world, by announcement 
of the righteousness of this doctrine. 
To the Old-World monarchist, it appears 
utterly absurd that any nation should 
care to spend its millions, sacrifice its 
ships, and surrender the lives of its best 
men, that strangers, in whom it has no 
direct interest, may be freed from op- 
pression ; yet the fact remains that this 
is so. Remembering the undying words 
of the great martyr-president at the 
battle-field of Gettysburg, “The world 
will little note nor long remember what 
we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here,” the people of the 
nation have decided, now that occasion 
has again arisen for action, that “ gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth ;” and it is to the per- 
petuation of this just and humane doc- 
trine, as presented in the Cuban prob- 
lem, that they now propose to apply 
their energies. 


The history of Cuba’s struggle for 
self-government and against monarch- 
ical barbarity, is too fresh in memory to 
need editorial review. That these peo- 
ple, our neighbors, are earnest in their 
desire to learn to govern themselves, to 
exercise the rights of progressive free- 
men, to develop in peaceful ways, and 
to worship God after their own manner, 
is not to be denied. Neither is there 


any doubt that their oppressor, the 
Spanish Government, has, for many 
years, done everything in its power to 
reduce them to slavery, and to inflict 


upon them any form of cruelty that a 
semi-civilized, barbarous tyranny could 
devise. The Spaniard does not love the 
Cuban; he has never been his friend 
and protector; he simply lusts for his 
property, the product of his labor, and 
his land ; and, if objection is made, he 
seeks to take his life. The record of the 
oppressor for hundreds of years has been 
ever the same. In the name of Christ, 
Spain has murdered more Christians 
than all other nations combined ; in the 
name of justice, she has committed more 
injustice than any of her Old-World 
contemporaries; in the name of the 
law, her deeds have been more lawless 
than those of the Moslems, whom she 
claims to despise. For three years she 
has waged a war of needless butchery, 
rapine, and crime upon her subjects in 
Cuba. They asked for justice, and she 
gave them a despotism ; they pleaded 
for equity, and she replied by the mas- 
sacre of old men, women, and children, 
and by feeding their people to the sharks 
in Havana Harbor. Sentiment may 
pity the lone Queen-Regent, praying 
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daily for the throne of her fatherless 
boy. It is the mother-heart self-bound 
in the child, and is natural; but it 
would have been a grander spectacle, 
had we been able to see the Queen 
praying for the starving orphans of her 
boy’s murdered subjects, and demand- 
ing of her ministers, in no unmeaning 
words, that barbarism in Cuba should 
cease, and that justice should be done 
in the name of that son who hopes 
some day to be a king. But it is too 
late now for that. 

And again, the United States is not 
concerned with the safety of the Spanish 
throne. Our duty is plainly with the peo- 
ple, whose only plea is for opportunity 
to peacefully manage their own affairs. 

A nation can have but two right causes 
for war : defence and justice. All others 
are selfish. Conquest is not right, gain 
is not justice, revenge (alas! that it 
should be so hard to believe it!) is not 
within the province of the Christian. 
“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, I 
will repay,” is a difficult doctrine to 
preach to a nation, yet its force is 
proved by the work of time. No nation 


that has made war upon another solely 
for revenge has ever prospered by that 


act. You may search history through 
all the ages, and find no other answer. 
But defence, of course, is right and 
natural, while justice needs no plea 
other than proof that it is justice. And 
it is upon this point alone that the in- 
terference by the American Republic 
with affairs in Cuba rests. 

We have been very patient. We have 
witnessed wrongs that appeal to the 
human heart with ten-fold greater force 
than did the wrongs of the Negro slave, 
who was not unkindly treated, even 
though a slave ; we have seen hideous 
things done at our doors, deeds that 
fire the manly heart and cause the fa- 
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ther and the brother to clench the 
ready hand in pent-up, righteous rage ; 
we have watched a struggling people 
valiantly battling for liberty and jus- 
tice against fearful odds—and yet we 
have been patient. We have offered 
suggestion, and aid, and money, and 
food, to help the oppressor undo the 
harm that she has done, provided she 
would in future do right. All effort has 
failed, and our return is the impertinent 
notice that we shall please mind our 
own business, and let her continue to 
kill the people at our doors. 

This we do not propose to permit. 
And it is just here that the new doc- 
trine comes in force; a doctrine that, 
as time advances, will become general 
over the whole earth, proving to the 
world that the best of all causes for war 
is justice; and that “we hold these 
truths to be self-evident: That all men 
are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights ; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness ; that, to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed ; that, when- 
ever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or abolish it, and 
to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” 

In the name of humanity and justice, 
our fathers fought for the establish- 
ment of these principles a century and 
a quarter ago. Inthe name of human- 
ity and justice, as represented in the 
cause of the fathers of the Cuba-yet- 
to-be, we are ready to fight for them 
to-day. 

Tue Eprror. 


















































THE SPANIARD IN CUBA 


OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS AND THEIR OPPRESSORS | 


By Joseph Dana Miller 


[This article is written for the purpose of 
conveying in brief though necessarily incom- 
plete form some idea of the island of Cuba 
and its population, the causes underlying the 
Cuban struggle, and the long history of Cuban 
wrongs. In this task I have not been guided 
solely by information from Cuban-American 
sources, but, wherever practicable, have com- 
pared these with Spanish authorities. 

The best document extant on the present 
troubles in the island is a contribution by 
Senor Merchan, a translation of which has 
been made by Dr. John Guiteras, of Philadel- 
phia. ‘‘Cuba and the Cubans,” by Raimundo 
Cabrera, is also a valuable mine of informa- 
tion. Many books on the subject were made 
for the occasion, but, being hastily compiled, 
are for the most part untrustworthy. 


wand of Spain’s medizeval colonial pol- 
icy. It is proud and reserved in its de- 
cay, and crumbles into dissolution with 
that air of self-respect which might char- 
acterize some seedy old gentleman of our 
aristocracy fallen into “ reduced cireum- 
stances.” For the city is as dirty as it 
is proud, and is the last remaining 
propagating source, physicians tell us, 
of yellow fever. It is as medizevally 
contemptuous of conveniences as it is 
aristocratic in its Bourbonism. A large 
part of its population is incredibly su- 
perstitious, and it has almost as many 





These, however, bear the trade-marks of 
their origin, and are not likely to deceive 
the initiated. ] 


A LAND OF BEAUTY 


NTERING the Harbor of Ha- 
vana, we come into a domain 
as foreign to all our habits of 

observation and experience as if we 
had travelled three thousand miles 
from the coast. The faces of the 
natives, whether they be Spaniards 
or Cubans, are of a type unfamiliar 
in their essential likeness to the 
cosmopolitan variety of physiog- 
nomy to be seen in our American 
cities. The broad avenues and side- 
walks of New York and Chicago 
dwindle to narrow alleys and ledges, 
along which two persons can scarce- 
ly walk abreast ; and the aspect of 
much of this city of houses, where 
iron-barred apertures serve as win- 
dows, is cheerless and forbidding. 
Years ago, Buckle spoke of Spain 
as “a whale stranded upon the coast 














of Europe.” Havana is a motionless 
city, touched with the slumber- 
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miracles to offer as any city of conti- 
nental Europe. The body of Columbus 
reposes in two churchyards, and it is a 
matter of angry dispute which cemetery 


holds the true bones. The streets are 
dirty, undrained, and noisy with multi- 
tudinous noises; the hotels are famous 
for their inconveniences (there are no 
Cuban hotels—all are Spanish), the 
food poor beyond comparison. Because 
of the high taxes on flour, wheaten 
bread has long ceased to be eaten by 
the masses, and is rarely to be had even 
at the hotels. 

Of course, there is another side to all 
this; there are some broad avenues, 
which bear comparison with any in the 
world, and a number of beautiful parks ; 
the opera-house is said to be the finest 
in the world, and many an elegant 
equipage testifies to the fact that peo- 
ple of wealth reside here. There is 


much glare and garishness 
and much beggary in Ha- 
vana; pageantry with pov- 
erty in endless sweep. La- 
bor, being despised as only 
fit for the blacks, revenges 
itself in a way that is its 
habit—in resultant dirt and 
dissolution. What display 
there is, is of the rubbish- 
tinsel kind, that, in view of 
the misery seen everywhere, 
makes the heart sick. And 
this is true of Havana at all 
times, whether in war or 
peace. All is foreign in this 
city of Havana. 

The towns differ, but only 
in respect to a more pro- 
found squalor; hot, narrow 
streets looked down upon 
by a tropical sun; streets 
full of a miscellaneous, 
shouting population of Ne- 
groes, Chinamen, Cubans, 
and low- built houses and 
stores. 


POVERTY EVERYWHERE 


AtmosT everybody and 
everything is poor in Cuba; 
the only thing rich is its 
marvellous soil. Nature has 
never offered anywhere so 

much to labor and got so little in re- 
turn. The mineral resources of the isl- 
and are wonderful. But taxes have eaten 
into the heart of even this prolific land. 
The Cuban farmer is miserably poor ; it 
is doubtful if the Indian ryot is in a worse 
condition, and he scratches this wonder- 
fully fertile earth with implements the 
primitiveness of which is made neces- 
sary by his poverty. All things beauti- 
ful in Cuba are those for which the 
Spaniard is not even remotely responsi- 
ble ; its great caves, notably those out- 
side the city of Matanzas, its cataracts, 
its flora and fauna, its peaks and 
mountain chains. The Havana Harbor 
is the finest in the world, capable of 
sheltering a thousand ships, but there 
is no harbor in the world that man has 
done so little to render hospitable to 
shipping. 

The trees of Cuba are taller and more 
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graceful, the fruits of the 
vine more ruddy and tempt- 
ing, than those of other 
countries. The waters are 
more blue, if occasionally 
more dirty, than those that 
wash our own coast. The 
jungles blaze with wild 
flowers of every form and 
color. The temperature at 
all times is delightful, never 
rising above 84° nor falling 
below 72°. Night glimmers 
with electrical flames of 
wondering’ fire - flies; soft 
airs float out from perfumed 
places laden with magical 
odors. And then — Santa 
Maria! it rains! 

So much for Cuba; what 
of those who are its peo- 
ple? To many of them the 
Church fills whatever of 
narrow aspiration their lives 
contain ; and to many whom 
years of tyranny and long 
habit of subordination have 
moulded to the condition of 
rural automata, discontent 
—that quality which differ- 
entiates man from the ox 
—rarely or never comes. 
The schools, such as they 
are, are managed by the 
Church, and so, with doubt- 
less the best of intentions, are badly 
managed. There is no independence of 
the press—in fact, in the sense in which 
we comprehend it as a repository of 
news, there is no press ; hence, there is 
no general enlightenment. 





SPANISH VILENESS 


Tue Spaniard is courteous beyond the 
man of any other nationality ; no man 
of any other race on the globe can say 
good-day (buenos dias) with so much 


apparent feeling. In conversation, he 
uses the filthiest terms. - Men and 
women, and even boys and girls, are 
rigidly excluded from each other's so- 
ciety, except under the absurdest regu- 
lations ; yet Havana probably outstrips 
any city in the world in its records of 
illicit intrigue. A censor sits in judg- 
ment on all plays submitted for repre- 
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sentation at the theatres—such is the 
Spanish tenderness for public morals— 
but not even New York or Paris would 
tolerate the immorality of some of these 
productions. 

Every Spaniard who goes from Spain 
to Cuba goes with the intent of taking 
some money back with him, and he 
usually succeeds in his object. In fact, 
the whole system of Spanish government 
in Cuba seems to be devised for this 
one purpose. The Spanish politicians 
and adventurers batten on half-starved 
Cuba. Almost all of them have retired 
rich beyond the dreams of all kinds of 
avarice—except the Spanish kind. The 
greater part of the taxes never reaches 
the public treasury. The salaries paid 
to the Governor-General and to the 
governors of provinces are enormous— 
$50,000 a year to the first, and $12,000 
to each of the latter. The extraordi- 
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nary malfeasance in the government at 
Havana has more than once been the 
subject of discussion in the Spanish 
Cortes. General Pando declared before 
that body, in 1890, that it footed up 
$40,000,000, or more than the annual 
revenue of the island. It was also de- 
clared by Deputy Dolzthat the custom- 
house frauds since 1878 amounted to 
$100,000,000. 


SPAIN’S POLICY 


Tue Spaniard has pursued in Cuba 
the old colonial policy which has lost 


him all the rest of his possessions. He 
is still a Pizarro in this Queen of the 
Antilles—he has not changed his habits 
“pe pees 
nor his convictions that the Spaniard 
alone is capable of governing, though 
he has shown his incapacity in the loss 
of nearly all his colonies. There has 


rarely been any law in the 
island, the administration 
of justice remaining prac- 
tically in the hands of the 
military, the decrees of the: 
Governor-General, or the 
governors of the provinces, 
in their turn, being su- 
preme. The official exec- 
utive of the Governor- 
General is the police, and 
all the inhabitants are un- 
der a system of espionage. 
Personal goings and com- 
ings, and changes of resi- 
dence and business, must 
be reported to the author- 
ities; nor was all this ma- 
terially different in time 
of peace. Cuba has never 
ceased to have a purely 
military government at the 
hands of the Spaniard ; 
and all private affairs have 
been, and, of course, still 
are, regulated by govern- 
ment to a degree that 
would provoke a revolu- 
tion in despotic Russia. 
And it must be remem- 
bered that this govern- 
ment is foreign, no Cuban 
being allowed to hold an 
administrative office. 
Cuba is a Spanish posses- 
sion, to be mulcted remorselessly ; and 
no one has a right to a voice in its gov- 
ernment who is not in favor of this sys- 
tem of robbery and spoliation. Against 
this system, every Cuban is a rebel ; and 
a Spaniard born in Cuba is almost in- 
variably a Cuban in aspiration and in- 
stinct, unless he belongs to the office- 
holding class. 





A LONG OPPRESSION 


Ir is more than one hundred years 
since Spain began in Cuba the policy 
which has alienated the “ Pearl of the 
Antilles.” It was in 1777 that the 
policy was adopted of excluding all 
Cubans from participation in the affairs 
of the island. The despotic powers 
then accorded to the Captain-General 
of Cuba still remain: Then began, with 
brief interruptions of peace, the more: 
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than one hundred years’ war in Cuba. 
The earth-old fight for commercial free- 
dom has entered into it, too, the Cubans 
being for free or freer trade, the Span- 
ish Government for the restriction of 
trade to the mother-country. 

The higher civilization of three cen- 
turies ago revolted against the cruelties 
practised by Spaniards in Cuba and by- 
lying Spanish possessions. Drake, the 
old Elizabethan sea-dog, spoke his in- 
dignation in fiery terms. Yet Columbus 
had declared that the native population 
were singularly docile and tractable. 
The Bishop of Chiapas wrote, three 
hundred years ago, of the same race: 
“To these quiet lambs, endued with 
such qualities, came the Spaniards like 
tygres, wolves and lions, enraged with 
a sharp and tedious hunger, minding 
nothing else but the slaughter of these 
unfortunate wretches, whom, with di- 
vers kinds of torment, neither seen nor 
heard of before, they have so cruelly 
and inhumanly butchered. And as for 
the Island of Cuba, which contains as 
much ground as from Valladolid to 
Rome, it lies wholly desert, untilled, 
and ruined,” 

At the beginning of the occupation 


of Cuba, in 1511, when Don Diego Co- 
lumbus, son of the great Columbus, 
selected Velasquez, who was one of his 
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father’s crew, to head the expedition to 
the island, which Pope Alexander VI. 
had confirmed as Spanish territory, 
Velasquez signalized his occupation by 
burning one of the native chiefs at the 
stake. The latter was urged to accept 
Christianity, that he might go straight 
to heaven. “Are there any Spanish 
there?” he asked, and, on being told 
that there were, answered: “Then I 
will not go where I will meet any of 
that accursed race.” From that year of 
occupation to this day, bloodshed and 
‘rapine have followed the Spaniards’ 
trail in Cuba and the West Indies. 


A CENTURY OF REBELLIONS 


Aaatn and again has rebellion raised 
its head against this state of intolerable 
injustice and cruelty. In 1812, a revolt 
of the slaves took place, but was prompt- 
ly suppressed. In 1823, another uprising 
occurred, which was as quickly over- 
come ; a revolt in 1829 met the same 
fate. But in 1844 occurred the more 
serious Insurrection of the Blacks, the 
slaves of the sugar-plantations about 
Matanzas, which, however, was equally 
unsuccessful. In 1848, Lopez led a fili- 
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bustering expedition from the United 

States, and, in 1851, made a second at- 

tempt, in which he met his death, after 

his defeat and capture by a much su- 
erior force. 

In 1868, there began what up to that 
period was the most formidable revolu- 
tion that Spain had been compelled to 
meet. In that year Carlos M. Cespedes, 
a lawyer at Yara, gathered around him 
one hundred and twenty-eight men, and 
issued a statement, setting forth the 
wrongs of Cuba. Three months later, 
Cespedes was at the head of 15,000 brave 
and resolute men, consisting for the 
most part of the better class of Cubans. 
A series of remarkable successes fol- 
lowed, and the Cuban forces grew until 
they were said to have numbered at one 
time nearly 50,000men. Thus was begun 
the war which harried Spain for ten long 
years. Eventually, discord in the ranks 
resulted in the deposition of Cespedes, 
who was soon after attacked in his re- 
tirement by the enemy, and, being 
wounded, effected his escape, but died 
shortly after of his wounds. Cespedes 
was the most eminent in intellectual 
abilities, if not the first martyr to the 
cause of “Cuba Libre.” 

At Camaguey, the chief forces of the 
Cuban army surrendered, but General 
Agramonte refused to yield, and, sum- 
moning about him a small remnant of 
his followers, carried on the war two 
years longer. He, also, met his death. 
The war ended, finally, in 1878, in the 
vapitulation of El Zanjon, where terms 
of peace were agreed upon by General 
Campos and what was left of the Cuban 
army. In that ten years’ war Spain 
spent, it is said, $700,000,000, and lost, 
chiefly by disease and the island fevers, 
nearly 200,000 of her young men. 


BROKEN PROMISES 


THE promises on which the Cuban 


army surrendered at Zanjon were 
broken. Canovas did not even dare to 
present them to the Cortes, and resigned 
the premiership that Campos might 
form a ministry pledged to the enact- 
ment of those measures of Cuban relief 
which had formed the basis of the terms 
of surrender at Zanjon. He, in his 
turn, was forced to resign, and the re- 
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Tomas Estrada Palma, President of the Cuban Junta. 


sult of that ten years’ war was that the 
promises made to the Cuban army were 
broken, and the career of Spanish tyr- 
anny and spoliation on the island went 
on as if nothing had happened. 

It is true that it is frequently asserted 
that Spain did not fail to keep the Zan- 
jon compact. There is asense in which 
this is true—but only a Spanish sense. 
By divers legislation, the effect of all 
these agreements was nullified. The 
election of deputies to the Cortes, one 
for every 40,000 of the population, was 
rendered futile for Cuban hopes, since 
to the Captain-General was given the 
power of appointing the members of 
the Provincial Assembly, which body 
selected the representatives to the Cor- 
tes. A heavy franchise-tax was im- 
posed, which practically disfranchised 
large numbers of Cubans impoverished 
by the war; representation was stifled. 
From 1837 to 1879 there had been no 
Cuban representation in the Cortes; 
since 1879 there has been no real repre- 
sentation. A friend of the island is not 
listened to in that body, because, in at- 
tacking the colonial monopolies, he is 
attacking political interests centred in 
Madrid. Even the thin mask of pre- 
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tence was finally thrown off, and the 
confiscation and sale of the property of 
some of the revolutionists followed. 
All the promises forming the basis of 
the Zanjon treaty of peace were left, as 
the laws adopted for the government of 
the island had formerly been left, to the 
discretionary power of the Governor- 
General, to ignore or apply them, as he 
saw fit. 

It is hard to write in judicial and 
temperate terms of these matters. 
There is little to relieve this dark drama 
of Spanish history save the passing be- 
fore the curtain now and then of some 
such stainless character and pure pa- 
triot as Campos. 


TWO KINDS OF WARFARE 


Anp this leads me to speak of the 
differences in the methods of warfare 
pursued by the two armies, If the Cu- 


ban forces have sometimes violated the 
laws of humanity—just as there are in- 
stances of their violation on both sides 
during our own Civil War—the Span- 
iards have persistently done so. 
Undoubtedly, in 


the destructive 
march of the Cuban army, things are 
done not sanctioned by the higher law, 
but these acts are committed, if at all, 
in violation of the explicit orders of the 
chiefs. Those who violate such rules, 
who, under the cloak of the revolution 
pursue their occupation as bandits, are, 
when detected, hanged to the limb of 
the nearest tree. 

It is questionable, if Gomez had re- 
taliated in kind, whether a more merci- 
ful end would not have been subserved, 
and a conclusion put to the long line of 
Cuban patriots who, in Cabana prison, 
have been murdered behind those gran- 
ite walls for their espousal of their 
country’s cause. It is melancholy read- 
ing, and the contrast of Cuban magnan- 
imity is all the more pitiful when we 
reflect that the lesson it should have 
taught has passed unheeded. Those 
who dread the results of Cuban inde- 
pendence, who fear the kind of govern- 
ment that a mixed Negro-Cuban popu- 
lation may give the island, should have 
their apprehensions allayed by the 
magnificent spectacle of humanity and 
self-restraint which, in the face of awful 
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exasperation, the forces of “Cuba 
Libre” have offered to the civilized 
world. It is magnificent. 


A BARBAROUS PROCLAMATION 


Ir was so in the ten years’ war. The 
barbarous proclamation of Valmaseda, 
which startled the civilized world, and 
which decreed that every man from the 
age of fifteen and upward found away 
from his habitation, and who did not 
prove a justified motive therefor, 
should be shot, a proclamation which 
Secretary Fish denounced, was in 
marked contrast to the generally hu- 
mane practices of the Cuban army. 
Then, as now, Cubans were merciful to 
those who fell into their hands. Only 
when there was no further help for 
it—when General Lesca refused to co- 
operate with General Quesada for the 
exchange of prisoners—did the Cubans, 
in self-defence, adopt a policy of retali- 
ation, and then with many lapses from 
the fearful severity of the Spanish 
policy. 

One of the most dashing exploits of 
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Nestor Aranguren, “the Marion of 
Cuba,” as he was called, was his capt- 
ure, in January, 1897, of a train laden 
with provisions and ammunition. It 
was feared on this occasion, and was, 
indeed, so reported in Havana, that he 
had executed the officers in revenge for 
the atrocities of Fondievella. One, in- 
deed, he did condemn to death—a Cu- 
ban, Barrios, who had been concerned 
in the recent massacre of the pacificos 
—but the others were treated with kind- 
ness, and allowed to go free. 

It must be remembered that the 
Spaniards have refused to exchange 
prisoners, and that this has been their 
settled policy. The inveterate hatred 
and invariable barbarity of the Spanish 
have done much to alienate the Cubans, 
and to make impossible any other out- 
come of the present struggle but the 
independence of the island. One can- 
not but feel that the day of compromise, 
reform, or scheme of autonomy is long 
past. Every Cuban sees to-day what 
Maceo saw when he refused to sign the 
treity of Zanjon, despite the earnest 
pleading of Campos, whom he esteemed, 
but fled again into his beloved moun- 
tains. He alone saw that Spanish 


promises are made to be broken. Wise, 
sagacious spirit—indomitable, uncon- 
querable Maceo ! 
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PATIENCE WORN OUT 


Yer it was not always so. Cuba 
would have been what some one has 
ironically called her, “the ever-faithful 
isle,” but her patience was long ago 
broken. I quote from a book, “To Cuba 
and Back,” written by R. H. Dana, Jr., 
the famous author of ‘ Two Years Before 
the Mast,” and published in 1859: ‘« Of 
the Cubans, a few are advocates of the 
present government, but very few. The 
far greater part are disaffected. They 
desire something approximating to self- 
government. If that can be had from 
Spain, they prefer it.” 

The war that is waged against the 
pacificos is far more cruel in its conse- 
quences than any modern warfare. This 
policy—which is one of Weyler’s—is the 
concentration in the towns of all those 
who might otherwise aid the Cubans 
with the products of their farms. All 
found outside of these fortified towns are 
rebels, and when so found are shot as 
rebels. Driven off their farms and into 
the towns, these people are left to their 
own devices, with no provision made by 
the Spanish Government for their needs. 
The inevitable consequences are an ap- 
palling mortality from starvation and 
disease. 

The little that may be said in exten- 
uation of Spanish rule in Cuba should 
not omit mention of the Home Guard, 
or volunteer troops. These—some fifty 
thousand in number—are the retroac- 
tive element inCuba. Even were Spain 
inclined to extend methods of justice to 
Cuba, she would meet the uncompro- 
mising hostility of the Home Guard. In 
a great measure they govern Cuba to- 
day, for they determine public senti- 
ment, both in Havana and Madrid, far 
more than is supposed. All the prop- 
ositions for the more liberal govern- 
ment of the island, and all schemes of 
autonomy, find in this element their im- 
placable enemies. It was their oppo- 
sition which influenced the recall of 
Campos; years ago, they actually de- 
ported Captain-General Dulce, whose 
rule they thought too lenient. It was 
they who, in 1870, opened fire in a theatre 
in Havana on the mere suspicion that 
the proceeds of the performance were 
to be forwarded to the Insurgents. 
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Captain Marti, Son of José Marti. 


Among those men, Blanco is secretly 
hated for his moderation, as was the 
humane and_ high-spirited Campos. 
Weyler, however, is their idol. It was 


they who opposed the abolition of slay- 
ery, when the very slave-holders them- 


selves had become reconciled to it. 


IGNORANCE OF SPAIN A CAUSE 


Nor need we mingle hatred of Spain 
with detestation of the policy she has 
pursued with her colonies. She is, in- 
deed, to be pitied, for it is not out of 
hatred alone that she forges the chains 
for suffering Cuba, but out of the fear- 
ful impulses of her ignorance and the 
bitter promptings of her necessities. 
Spain sees the last of her possessions 
slipping from her grasp. Her own 
debt-burdened exchequer must be re- 
plenished ; or, rather, the mere interest 
upon her appalling indebtedness must 
be paid. Cuba must help to pay it, for 
is not Cuba hers? It probably seems 
just to her that Cuba, because of her 
disobedience, must pay it twice over. 
What if Spain has given to Cuba nothing 
in return? The injustice is probably 
not obvious to one Spaniard in ten. We 
may pity Spain, too, for her ceaseless 
attempts to accomplish the impossible. 
It is hopeless to attempt the forcible 
translation of a foreign political and 
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social organization to a new country 
acted on by another country of newer 
and fresher inspiration lying contiguous 
to it. Spaniards have shown themselves 
not incapable of physical adaptability 
to the environment of Cuba; the prob- 
lem, is, therefore, not ethnological, but 
political. 
THE WAR OF 1894 

THE present war was begun in 1894. 
José Marti, poet and orator, and father 
of the revolution, who fell in the en- 
gagement at Dos Rios, was then in 
New York. He left the city late in 
January, 1895, and met Gomez some 
months later in Cuba. Here, with only 
twenty-four men, they raised the stand- 
ard of revolt in the Province of Ma- 
tanzas. It should be remembered that 
the present war had for its purpose, 
from the beginning, the securing of 
absolute independence for Cuba. So 
small were the insurgent forces at 
this time that Spain was deceived 
as to the nature of the revolt. She 
was speedily undeceived, however. An- 
tonio and José Maceo, mulattoes, but 
educated men of a high order of intel- 
ligence and some culture, arrived in 
Cuba from Costa Rica. From Santo 
Domingo came the son of José Marti, 
now captain in the Cuban army. José 
Maceo was an organizer rather than 
a fighter, and was on his way to the 
United States when he was shot. 

From that time to this the guerilla 
warfare has been carried on by men 
familiar with every foot of the territory, 
and the Cuban forces, poorly armed 
and ill-equipped, have succeeded at all 
times in setting at naught the military 
arts of the best Spanish generals and 
the fighting qualities of the flower of 
the Spanish troops. Weyler, in that 
famous fiasco known and dignified as 
the Santa Clara campaign, leads 40,000 
men against Gomez. Gomez declines 
to fight against overwhelming odds, and 
his forces fade away from Weyler’s 
front. Suddenly, however, by a bewil- 
dering circular movement, he appears 
at his rear, to inflict summary injury 
upon the Spanish column. 


, 


THE “WASHINGTON” OF CUBA 


Gomez, now seventy-five years of age, 
the “Washington” of this fight for free- 
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dom, is a remarkable man. His gen- 
eralship is little less than marvellous, 
and is always baffling. His methods of 
surprise, his cool and cautious judg- 
ment, his economy both of the lives of 
his men and his ammunition, and his 
wonderful mental and physical activity, 
mark him as one of the great figures in 
that war for human freedom which is 
being fought in the territory of our isl- 
and-neighbor. 

The names of the men who lead the 
Cuban forces are now familiar as house- 
hold words to American ears : Gomez, 
the two Maceos, both men of indom- 
itable courage, one a very thunderbolt 
of the cavalry, yet, it is said, of soft and 
gentle demeanor. “Spare him!” said 
the mulatto chieftain, pointing out at 
the engagement of Boyomo the figure 
of Campos to his men ; “ he makes war 
honorably.” Another mulatto has won 
high fame in the army of “ Free Cuba” 
— Augustin Cebreco. The ill-fated 
Aranguren, dying at twenty-four, com- 
ing from one of the best families of 
Havana, himself a graduate of the Ha- 
vana University, is one of the romantic 
figures of this epic struggle. Bartho- 
lome Masso, a distinguished citizen of 
Manzanillo, is a white man commanding 
the blacks, who compose a little less 
than one-third of the Cuban army. It 
must be remembered that the ten years’ 

yar had for one of its objects the free- 
ing of the slave, the only real success it 
achieved. The memory of that conflict 
has made the blacks and the Cubans 
one in sympathy and hope. 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


A povst is sometimes expressed of 
the outcome of independence in a coun- 
try of mixed black and white popula- 


tion, like Cuba. In considering this 
problem, many things must be borne in 
mind, The division in Cuba, it should 
be remarked at the outset, is not racial, 
but political ; or, more accurately, it is 
economic, composed on one side of the 
appropriators, and on the other side of 
the expropriated. This division has 
been fostered br laws the mere enumer- 
ation of which would weary the reader. 
No government has ever granted trade 
monopolies to its greedy creatures with 
such a lavish hand ; allowing to a par- 
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Emilio Nunez, Organizer of Expeditions. 


ticular company the exclusive use of 
the sea-coast of an entire province is 
an instance in point. Yet in spite of 
these restrictions, limiting the individ- 
ual initiative of one class, and that class 
all the Cuban-born, and the division of 
classes arbitrarily into official and in- 
dustrial ; in spite of the fact that, until 
1800, no private printing-press existed 
anywhere in Cuba, and that there were 
no schools till 1825, and that public 
instruction had at all times been treat- 
ed by Cuba’s governors with cynical in- 
difference, what education there was 
having drifted naturally into the hands 
of the Church, which has faithfully up- 
held the ideal of Spanish absolutism ; 
in spite of the excessively vexatious 
regulations ; in spite, too, of the fact 
that the native Cuban finds most all the 
avenues of advancement closed to him ; 
with no religious freedom, the absence 
of which must inevitably stagnate free- 
dom at its source ; with a press censor- 
ship; with ever- recurring desolating 
wars ; with one of the highest tax-rates 
in the world ; with a judiciary inexpres- 
sibly corrupt—nevettheless, the Cubans. 
have progressed in industry and the in- 
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dustrial arts, and even, to some degree, 
in literature and the liberal arts. It 
was through Cuban planters that Euro- 
pean methods of sugar-making were 
first introduced ; they are Cubans who 
are producing the best tobacco in the 
world ; all the cattle-raisers and pork- 
dealers are Cubans. The liberal pro- 
fessions are everywhere monopolized 
by Cubans ; they are the real progres- 
sive element of the island. 

In a Spanish document lying before 
me, it is urged that the government of 
Cuba cannot be so bad, because the 
island adopted steam for locomotion 
on land and sea at an earlier date than 
Spain. This is of a piece with the 
Spanish logic which seeks to discredit 
the Cubans because the population of 
Cuba is illiterate, forgetting that no 
severer indictment of Spanish govern- 
ment on the island could be adduced. 
With a compulsory education law, and 
school accommodations for one in forty 
of the population, Spain exhibits that 
peculiar harmony between promise and 
performance which has never ceased to 
characterize her protestations and her 
practices. 


A CUBAN CAUSE OF INJUSTICE 


To question whether the Cubans can 
govern themselves, in view of such testi- 
mony, is a gratuitous doubt, having no 
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warrant in reason or history. Nothing, 
on the other hand, is more certain than 
that the government of one country by 
the sojourning natives of another, even 
with the best of intentions, must result 
in injustice and bad government. As 
for the blacks, they are rapidly dis- 
appearing, and must soon cease to be a 
cause of any future race prejudice. The 
ranks of the Cuban army are of an 
average intelligence above that of the 
Spanish population, which is fearfully 
ignorant and credulous. 

The Cubans have not been a turbu- 
lent people. Though their history has 
been a long series of revolutions, they 
have never resorted to arms until every 
peaceful means of redress had been 
tried. 

There are higher questions, too, to be 
considered. There is no whining tone 
in the indomitable self-reliance of the 
Cuban leaders. They die, too, with cries 
for ‘“‘ Cuba free,” as they did in the ten 
years’ war—the thought of indepen- 
dence last in their hearts and on their 
lips. Their unconquerable souls go 
forth to that freedom they could not 
win on their narrow stretch of earth. 
Love of liberty is the surest guarantee 
of representative government. That 
these men have given to the world the 
purest example of such devotion that 
history has known, proves them fit for 
self-government. 





THE AWAKENING 
By Paschal H. Coggins 


Berore the nation’s gate stood Peace. 


The fire 


Of outraged Justice blazed through all the land. 


Silent the Goddess. 


Solemnly her hand 


Was raised aloft to curb the quickening ire 


Of those her chosen people. 
Aye, prayer itself—were still for Peace. 


Hope, desire 
“Command,” 


Aloud they cried, “but while we waiting stand, 
Look thou lest Honor in thine arms expire.” 
And he who ruled the nation’s destiny 

Took not his gaze from off that face benign, 
Yet held in leash the gathering dogs of war. 


But hark ! 
And lo! 


Wave-borne comes Mercy’s smothered cry. 
Where stood but now that form divine, 
Armored and grim, stalks Mars. 


The dream is o’er. 





He was besmirched w.th slime, and sand, and salt water—Page 601. 





A Golden Sorrow 


‘By Maria Louise Pool 


Author of “ The Two Salomes,” “ Mrs. Gerald,” “ The Red Bridge Neighborhood,” etc. 


III 
A SUBLITT, OF VIRGINIA 


HE dog dropped instantly ; so sud- 

fs denly, in fact, that Shepard, re- 

leased, staggered against the wall 

of a house before he could regain his 
equilibrium. 

Carl let go his hold and ran to his 
mistress, as if now there was no dis- 
honor in retreat. Vieve caught him up 
and stood with him in her arms. 

“Bravo!” cried the man whose cigar 
she had taken ; then, as he took in her 
figure and attitude, he said, again, “ By 
Jove!” 

He advanced to where Vieve remained 
near her mother. He swung off his hat. 

“I make you my compliments,” he 
said. “I never saw a cigar so well used 
before.” 

Though Vieve heard him in silence, 
yet there was something in her face 
that told the man that she did hear his 
words. She did not appear to see him, 
but she knew that he was dark enough to 
be one of those old Spaniards whose 
ghosts are said to haunt Treasury 
Street; that he had black eyes, now 
blazing with interest, a thick mouth but 
little veiled by a blue-black mustache 
that was carefully brushed upward so 
that it left visible the contour of those 
large lips. 

By this time half-a-dozen people had 
gathered about Shepard, who could not 
conceal his annoyance at being the ob- 
ject of their interest or curiosity. His 
blazer was torn and was growing more 
and more stained with blood, but he 
laughed and said he was hurt very 
little ; it was but skin deep, anyway. 

Mrs. Leete, with her daughter, hast- 
ened to him. The elder woman caught 
his hand and held it, while she said, 
anxiously : 


“Your hurt must be attended to di- 
rectly. Ill go myself for a doctor.” 

“No, no,” said the man who had con- 
tributed the cigar, ‘Ill go;” and then, 
to Shepard, “ where shall I send him?” 

“Don’t send him anywhere,” re- 
sponded Shepard, brusquely ; “ I'll walk 
to him ; and, as I’m a stranger here, 
perhaps you'll be kind enough to direct 
me to someone.” 

The stranger promptly mentioned a 
name and address, and Shepard as 
promptly started to leave the little 
crowd, that was all the time growing 
larger, as crowds will. 

Meantime, the brute who had been 
the cause of this scene was twisting 
himself about in the sand, whining, and 
rubbing his nose with his paws. 

As Shepard walked away, Mrs. Leete 
again hurried to his side. 

“Do call on us,” she said, “if you're 
able, after you’ve seen the doctor ; I 
shall feel anxious until I hear from you.” 

So he promised to call, and hastened 
on toward St. George Street again, for 
he had been directed to the Magnolia 
Hotel. 

At the corner he heard a whistle and 
saw the horseman come cantering back, 
evidently in search of his dog ; he stood 
still long enough to see him turn into 
the lane; then he went on, wondering 
at the bitter feeling which he experi- 
enced. He had got a bad shoulder—it 
felt now as if live coals were pressed 
upon it—and he had seen the way in 
which that black-a-visaged fellow had 
doffed his hat before Miss Leete. He 
was glad he had saved the little terrier, 
for Carl would have been killed in a 
moment; but, somehow, he was extreme- 
ly out of sorts as he found himself with 
the physician. He was somewhat re- 
lieved when the torn flesh had been 
dressed. The wound was not deep at 


* Begun in May. 
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all, but it might soon become some- 
what disagreeable. 

“T suppose you’re not one of those 
silly people who are afraid of hydro- 
phobia?” remarked the doctor as he fin- 
ished. 

“No; my silliness runs in a different 
way,” Shepard replied. 

“Glad to hear it; there’s nothing 
to fear. I know that black brute ; he’s 
always biting something. Man on a 
brown horse, wasn’t he? Yes; that’s 
Sublitt, from Richmond, and that’s his 
dog. He ought to be shot—the dog, I 
mean. Come in here and see me to- 
morrow morning. Be careful and not 
take cold, and you'll be all right. I’m 
sure you have good blood; not neces- 
sarily blue, you know, but good, red 
blood ; that hurt’ll be healed in no 
time.” 


So Shepard walked away and went 
and sat on the water-battery of the fort. 
He liked to sit here and look off across 
the Matanzas to the island opposite, 
seeing the sail-boats and the bit of a 
steamer that made stated trips to the 
north shore. Here, also, were the 


yachts of the villa people, skimming 


airily, as if even the breeze favored 
them as other things favored. The 
young man was telling himself that he 
wouldn’t go up and call at Mrs. Leete’s 
lodgings, on Orange Street; having 
made this resolution in a determined 
fashion, five minutes later he proceeded 
to break it, being suddenly possessed 
by an unreasonable haste to get to that 
same house on Orange Street. 

He saw the two ladies on the piazza ; 
Carl came down to the high, picket- 
fence and barked, and it was Carl’s mis- 
tress who pushed back the heavy gate 
for Shepard to enter. She looked up 
at him as she did so, and his spirits 
leaped gaily. 

“See the conquering hero comes,” 
she said. “Go up to my mother; she 
is longing to thank you in good, set 
terms.” 

“But I didn’t come to be thanked, 
and it’s you who are the conquering 
hero—you or the man with the cigar. 
Who ever thought of using a cigar in 
that fashion? Miss Leete, you have 
saved my life.” 
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He was trying to speak lightly, but, 
in spite of his efforts, his voice thrilled 
in the last phrase. 

“Now you're laughing at me,” she 
returned, “and it annoys me to be 
laughed at.” 

The two had paused just within the 
gate ; they were standing under an old 
orange-tree, and somewhere on the tree 
were a few blossoms ; the odor came to 
them on a puff of warm air. 

The brief silence which followed was 
broken by the mocker that lived ina 
cage a few rods distant on Mrs. Tom- 
son’s veranda. Was it singing a love- 
song in that fervent way? But Shep- 
ard’s impressions at this period of his 
stay in Florida are not to be relied 
upon. 

“You must permit me,” he said, after 
a moment, “to feel grateful to you; 
you were very quick-witted, Miss Leete, 
and you know how very slow the men 
were who gathered about.” 

“Oh, no; I wasn’t quick-witted at 
all. I only remembered that I saw in a 
newspaper the other day a recommend- 
ation to throw pepper in the face of a 
dog if you wanted him to let go his 
hold. You know, we’re all so likely to 
have a package of pepper with us! I 
was thinking of the condiment when I 
saw that man with the cigar, and it 
came to me that a live coal would do as 
well. I pressed the coal hard upon 
that brute’s nose, you may be sure. I 
did it, as you might say, with a relish! 
Carl,” turning away and extending her 
hand, ‘come here and thank your pre- 
server. If it had not been for this gen- 
tleman, you would not be in this world 
this afternoon.” 

But the terrier had different ideas; 
he held aloof and barked. 

“Ts he any the worse?” asked Shep- 
ard. 

“Only a bit bruised and sore. 
Shepard ¥ 

Vieve paused. She stood, with low- 
ered eyes ; a slight tremor passed over 
her face, but she said, steadily, still with 
her eyes lowered: “Mr. Shepard, I’m 
very fond of my little terrier-friend, 
and I should have grieved if——” 
Here she paused. 

“Please don’t,” said Shepard, almost 
in a whisper. 


Mr. 
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She put out her hand. 

“T thank you,” she said, in the same 
tone he had used. 

He took her hand, hesitated an in- 
stant, then kissed it. 

‘What are you young people doing ? ” 
asked Mrs. Leete from behind the trees. 
“T thought you were coming up here 
to give me a chance to inform Mr. Shep- 
ard that I also know how to be grateful.” 

Vieve walked toward the house, fol- 
lowed by her companion. 

“ Mother is so grasping,” she said, as 
Mrs. Leete came forward. “I think 
Mr. Shepard has had more than enough 
of thanks. He has even turned the 
tables, and been thanking me. He 
ought to go and offer gratitude to that 
grandee who loaned the cigar.” 

Mrs. Leete looked narrowly at the 
two as they approached, but she made 
no response to her daughter's words. 
She turned to Shepard and inquired 
solicitously concerning his shoulder ; 
she asked him to sit down in the willow 
rocker from which she had just risen, 
but the young man took his place on 
the step of the piazza. All his ill-nature 
had departed. He heard Mrs. Leete 
talking to him; heard and responded ; 
but what he was really aware of was the 
fact that Miss Leete was strolling up 
and down the piazza, sometimes paus- 
ing to join in the conversation, but 
more often at the farther end, leaning 
on the railing where a china-tree grew, 
and where some robins were quarrell- 
ing among the berries. She stood gaz- 
ing up among the branches, the breeze 
blowing her hair. 

“Vieve is just carried away with the 
climate,” remarked Mrs. Leete; “she 
says it not only makes her sleep and 
eat, but it makes her happy.” 

“That’s a good deal for a climate to 
do,” said Shepard. 

They were now both looking at 
Vieve, whose face and slim figure were 
flecked with sunshine and shade. 

“Yes; but, you know, this is our first 
visit to Florida, and on a first visit one 
may be extravagant. Vieve calls it 
paradise, and she already prowls alone 
among the old streets. She says the 
only vulgar thing in Augustine is our 
boarding-house table—or, rather, the 
people around it. Poor Mrs. Niblo!” 


Here the speaker laughed. 

«‘Sometimes,” she continued, “ Vieve 
and I think we'll give up having din- 
ners there; we'll take all our meals 
here. You've no idea, Mr. Shepard, 
what a kerosene-lamp-stove and a chaf- 
ing-dish can do; and Vieve is really a 
genius at the chafing-dish. Perhaps 
we'll ask you to supper with us some 
evening, and then you'll see what two 
poor women can accomplish who haven’t 
money enough to live at one of these 
hotels. Still, we’re very comfortable ; 
but I don’t deny that I wish Vieve 
hadn’t such extravagant tastes. She’ll 
have to marry a rich man one of these 
days ; but I would never try to control 
her inclination, and I should fail if I 
did try.” 

She laughed softly as she finished 
speaking, but the look she gave Shep- 
ard was very keen. 

Vieve had gone on farther down the 
piazza. Shepard turned his head rather 
stiffly toward the lady near him. 

“T know why you are talking like 
that,” he said, and he resented the 
knowledge. 

“Do you?” was the response. “ But 
of course you know. You see, as I told 
you before, I like you, and Vieve is a 
very worldly young woman ; and, some- 
how, men get strange ideas as to her at- 
titude of mind toward them.” 

She sighed deeply. 

“Don’t you think, Mrs. Leete,” said 
Shepard, in a low voice, “that I’m 
warned enough now? Don’t you think 
I shall deserve my fate if I rush upon 
it? Still, you're very kind.” 

Mrs. Leete had a fan in her hand; 
she furled and unfurled it; then she 
pressed the top of it to her lips as she 
gazed at Shepard. 

“‘T suppose you haven’t any money ?” 
she said, interrogatively, and so gently 
that the question did not sound rude. 

Shepard laughed, bitterly. 

“Tf I had, do you think I should take 
lodgings and get my meals at Mrs. 
Tomson’s? If I were a woman, I also 
suppose I should try a lamp-stove.” 

Mrs. Leete repeated her sigh. “My 
poor husband thinks I am spending a 
lot down here, but we actually put in as 
little butter as will possibly do when 
we cook oysters. Vieve hates these 
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small economies. I must seem to be 
speaking too frankly to you?” 

Shepard murmured something, he 
hardly knew what. His eyes were fixed 
on the figure of the girl who hated 
small economies, and, if he had pos- 
sessed a feminine mind, he would have 
perceived that no such economies had 
been practiced in the selecting of her 
present attire. In his mind, however, 
was the conviction that any gown would 
give Miss Leete that quietly graceful 
and aristocratic air; you see, he was 
but a poor, ignorant man body, and you 
will pity rather than despise him. 

Looking at her thus, he was aware 
that her expression and attitude had 
changed slightly, and the next instant 
he knew the cause of this change. He 
heard the muffled sound of horse’s feet 
in the sandy road, and then a man had 
dismounted in front of the gate. He 
beckoned to a darky boy and tossed his 
bridle at him; he unlatched the gate 
and walked up the path, doffing his hat 
to Mrs. Leete. He walked with so pro- 
nounced a swing that Shepard called it 
a swagger. He had an aquiline face 
and long, light hair tossed back in a 
big wave from his forehead ; his spurs 
clanked as he walked. 

The girl at the end of the piazza 
moved on out of sight round the corner 
of the house. 

The stranger approached, his hat in 
his dropped hand much as if a long 
feather depended from it, and as if a 
sword dangled at his side. 

“Have I the honor of addressing 
Mrs. Leete ?” he asked. And even from 
those few words Shepard knew that the 
man was a Southerner, by the mellow, 
leisurely intonation. Mrs. Leete felt 
the extreme deference of his manner ; 
it was, indeed, a deference that was 
almost caressing. She fancied she had 
seen him before, but a near-sighted 
vision did not enable her to be positive 
as to this supposition. 

“Tam Mrs. Leete,” she answered. 

She glanced about for her daughter, 
and was surprised not to see her. If 
the stranger wished to glance about, 
also, he did not allow himself to do so. 
His whole attention was given to Mrs. 
Leete as he stood, easily, at the foot of 
the steps on which Shepard sat. 
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“My name is Sublitt—one of- the 
Richmond Sublitts,” he said, bowing 
again, and conveying that it must be a 
poor creature, indeed, who did not know 
the Richmond Sublitts; and yet even 
Shepard, who was masculinely inclined 
to be inimical, did not feel hostile, by 
reason of the kindly grace of the man’s 
manner. 

“T am intruding because I am the 
owner of that black dog who behaved so 
yesterday, and I wanted to make some 
amends for his evil deeds, if possible. 
In fact, Pl do anything but kill him. I 
can’t kill him, because he’s the best 
friend I ever had in the world ; besides, 
which isn’t of so much account, he has 
saved my life once. Of course, I think 
more of my own life than anyone else 
can think of it. He’s under discipline 
now; he’s chained at the hotel stable. I 
hope he won’t indulge any desire to 
chew a groom’s leg.” 

“T hope not,” said Mrs. Leete, trying 
to speak with some severity, and com- 
pletely failing. She smiled with great 
cordiality as she added, with a move- 
ment of her fan toward Shepard, “ this 
gentleman can tell you how it feels to 
have your black dog chew his flesh.” 

Shepard arose as Sublitt turned with 
some eagerness toward him and held 
out his hand. 

“Is that so? They said Demon 
pitched into someone—his name is 
Demon—but there were two or three 
stories, so I ventured to come here. 
I’m sorry, Mr. ‘i 

Shepard pronounced his name, and 
Sublitt repeated it, in his pleasant 
voice. 

“T can only say, earnestly, how sorry 
I am, and I wish you’d let me do some- 
thing for you ; you'll let me know you, 
at least, but you won’t say I ought to 
shoot Demon, will you? That’s what 
people always say when they’ve been 
bitten by him—they swear and ask why 
I don’t shoot the beast. But, you see, 
he loves me and I love him. You don’t 
advise me in that way ?” 

All the time, Sublitt was holding 
Shepard’s hand in a firm, warm clasp, 
and Shepard was thinking he had never 
met so likable a man. 

“No, no,” he answered ; “I advise you 
to keep him ; but I must say that was 
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a nasty trick of his, going for a small 
dog.” 

“Then he did go for a small dog? 
I couldn’t quite make out. I never 
knew him do such a thing as that be- 
fore ; that was nasty ; perhaps the small 
dog insulted him; but I don’t excuse 
Demon. May I sit down a moment, 
Mrs. Leete ?” 

He took his place on the steps, and 
Shepard resumed his seat. 

Carl came from the other side of the 
piazza, where he had followed his mis- 
tress, but she did not appear, and Shep- 
ard was aware of the fact that he was 
willing that, for the present, she should 
remain away. 

Sublitt held out his hand to the ter- 
rier, who sniffed distantly at it and 
kept aloof, but he wagged his tail. 
Now the new-comer glanced along the 
piazza, but he betrayed no eagerness, 
and no curiosity. 

“You must acknowledge,” he said, 
“that Demon has done me a good turn 
by giving me an excuse to call on you, 
Mrs. Leete, and I’m quite sure that I 
know some mutual friends in Richmond 
who will send me a letter of introduc- 


tion, so that, with your permission, I 


may call again. In fact, I 

Here a figure approaching made him 
pause. Vieve came up, slowly ; the two 
young men sprang to their feet. To 
Shepard’s extreme surprise, the girl 
went directly to Sublitt and held out 
her hand. She had a rather set, con- 
ventional smile on her face. Sublitt 
bowed over the hand, in his gallant, 
showy way. 

“So she knows him,” thought Shep- 
ard; and in a moment he added to 
himself, “ Doesn’t she like him? How 
can anybody help liking him ?” 

“Mother,” said Vieve, formally, “this 
is Lieutenant Sublitt, of Richmond.” 

““T’ve just been introducing myself,” 
responded Sublitt, “but this is much 
better. And now, since you acknowl- 
edge my acquaintance, I shall not be 
obliged to send to the Paces, in Rich- 
mond, for letters. It’s very kind of 
you, Miss Leete.” 

“Why shouldn’t I acknowledge the 
acquaintance ?,” asked Vieve. 

It seemed to Shepard that the lieu- 
tenant’s countenance changed at this, 
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but he answered, promptly, and with an 
air of great frankness : 

“Why, indeed? But I remember I 
offended you at the Pace’s home that 
evening, and I didn’t dare to hope that 
you had forgiven me; and then my 
meeting you on Treasury Street just 
now—oh, you may be sure, Miss Leete, 
that I am more glad than I can say that 
you have forgotten what you said that 
evening in Richmond.” 

The speaker’s face flushed with the 
earnestness of his speech. 

“No,” returned the girl, coolly ; 
not forgotten ; I dislike practical jokes 
as much as ever; but I think it’s silly 
to keep on being angry about them ; and 
I was equally to blame.” Having spoken 
thus, Vieve turned to her mother and 
added, ‘‘I hope you don’t think we are 
discussing a mystery. When I was at 
Cornelia’s, we had some games and 
tableaus one evening, and something 
happened that made me very angry. I 
suppose I was silly tobe angry. I said 
some hard things to Lieutenant Sublitt. 
I think I told him that I would never 
speak to him again—I’m sure I thought 
I shouldn’t. If his black dog hadn’t 
attacked Carl, I might have been able 
to keep my word ; but really, Mr. Sub- 
litt, I apologise for the temper I showed 
that evening.” 

Sublitt’s eyes began to sparkle. 

“Don’t — don’t apologize,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘for I’ve forgiven you. But, 
you know, I really wasn’t so much to 
blame as you thought. I was ignorant 
that 

“Oh, let’s drop the subject,” inter- 
rupted Vieve, impatiently. ‘‘ There are 
lots of things to talk about besides 
those absurd games. How are the 
Paces? I’ve written to Cornelia this 
morning, but, of course, I’ve not heard 
from her.” 

When Sublitt had made answer, 
Shepard rose to take leave. He was 
cordially bidden to come again and re- 
port as to his hurt. Vieve’s eyes 
rested on his for an instant as she re- 
peated her mother’s invitation. 

“Tm going to look you up if you'll 
let me,” said Sublitt. “Where are you 
stopping ?” 

Shepard told him and he walked 
away. He had plenty of time to re- 


“T’ve 
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flect for the rest of the day and all the 
night, for his wound made him uncom- 
fortable. He had an opportunity to 
reiterate to his own mind how ridicu- 
lous he was to have allowed himself to 
think of that girl; and then he con- 
tinued to think of her. She was not in 
the least the kind of woman he had in- 
tended to fancy. But perhaps this in- 
clination would pass off, as other ineli- 
nations had done. He didn’t propose 
to allow Miss Leete to stand between 
him and all the world. In following 
out this resolve, he decided that it 
would be perfectly proper to call on 
Mrs. Leete the next day. Perhaps the 


wind would be right for a sail down 
the Matanzas, and perhaps the two 
ladies would go with him. 

So he tossed about on his bed and 
made short-sighted plans, as many an- 
other young man has done before him. 


Back at Mrs. Warne’s, on Orange 
Street, after Shepard had left, Sublitt 
did not consider it advisable to linger. 
When he had gone, Vieve took her ter- 
rier in her arms and was entering the 
house as her mother called her. 

The girl had resumed her leisurely, 
somewhat aimless manner. She re- 
turned and sat in the rocker near her 
mother. 

“T wish you'd put that dog down,” 
said Mrs. Leete, with some temper. 

Vieve obeyed. She folded ker hands 
and looked over the picket-fence into 
the street. There was a very pro- 
nounced sound of dish-washing in the 
rear part of the San Marco. Vieve re- 
marked that she was glad that cooking 
over a lamp-stove called for so few 
dishes ; and should they try shrimps 
again for supper? 

Mrs. Leete frowned ; she opened and 
closed her fan; then she tapped her 
thumb with it as she said, shortly, that 
she didn’t care to talk about supper 
or dishes. 

“Very well,” was the response. Vieve 
settled herself in her seat, and, appar- 
ently, was absorbed in the enjoyment of 
the Florida climate. 

“T hate secrets ”—rather explosively 
from Mrs. Leete. 

“So do I; and I never have any if I 
can help it.” 
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“You hate them! You've had one 
ever since you came from Richmond, 
and you’ve got it now.” 

“Have I?” 

“Certainly. You know it. Some- 
times you’re the most close-mouthed 
creature in the world, except Jerome 
Leete.” 

“As Jerome Leete is my father, we 
may ascribe that trait to heredity. 
There’s a lot of talk about heredity in 
these days.” 

“ Heredity? Who wants to say any- 
thing about that ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure.” Mrs. 
Leete was tapping her fan faster and 
faster. 

“Mother,” went on Vieve, “ whatever 
we do, don’t let’s raise our voices, like 
those vulgar things at our boarding- 
house table.” 

“Tm not going to raise my voice,” 
now in a nearly inaudible tone. “I 
want you to tell me about that young 
Sublitt. What made you so private 
about him ?” 

Vieve smiled as she gently pulled 
Carl’s long eyelocks. 

“ Heredity,” she answered. 

“Vieve!” in a sort of shrieking whis- 
per. 

“ Well ?” respectfully. 

“You do try me, Genevieve Leete.” 

“T’m sorry for that. I always seem 
to have tried you, more or less.” 

“ That’s true—that’s true.” 

“But then,” resumed the girl, “ you 
try me also. There are times when we 
appear to have been created as a means 
of discipline, the one for the other; 
after all, though, we get along tolerably; 
don’t you think we do?” 

Here Vieve leaned forward and laid a 
cool, soft hand on the fingers that held 
the fan. Mrs. Leete’s frown relaxed 
somewhat, but she did not relinquish 
her pursuit. 

“Who is that man?” she asked, with 
a firm air. 

Vieve leaned back again. 

* Which man ?” she inquired. 

“ Vieve, I have no patience with you. 
Tle latest man—the Southerner.” 

* Oh, I thought he told you; one of 
the Richmond Sublitts ; fine family.” 

The girl smiled inscrutably. 

* Has he any money ?” 














“T suppose he has his pay. He’s in 
the army.” 

“Of course he has his pay. What I 
want to know is—you know what I 
want to know.” 

“Perfectly. The family is as poor as 
rats. When you are entirely through 
catechising me, mother, I’m going to 
take my turn.” 

Mrs. Leete did not apparently hear 
this remark. 

“ What is the secret between you and 
Lieutenant Sublitt? ” 

Vieve colored, a thing she did not 
very often do; then she grew a trifle 
paler than usual. 

“We were playing at games at Cor- 
nelia Pace’s, and he offended me.” 

“That’s nothing. What is the secret?” 

There was a pause after this question. 

Vieve had resumed her caressing of 
Carl. 

“ Are you going to tell me?” asked 
the mother. 

“No!” 

Another silence, which was at last 
broken by Mrs. Leete’s announcing : 

“Genevieve, I shall write to your 
father.” 

“What good will that do? I can 
see him reading your letter, with his 
cigar in his mouth, then taking out his 
cigar, flicking off the ashes, and grin- 
ning. 

Mrs. Leete knew that this descrip- 
tion was probably a true prophecy, so 
she patted her fan yet harder against 
her hand. 

“Vieve,” she said, finally, “I never 
know what to make of you.” 

“Then don’t try to make anything 
of me. I hope I can take care of my- 
self very well.” 

As she spoke the last sentence a 
shadow came over the girl’s brilliant 
face. 

“Yes ; but you're growing older every 
day.” 

“T can’t dispute that fact,” gaily. 

Mrs. Leete went on: “And while I 
wouldn’t advise you to marry a man 
you didn’t love, I should——” 

“Counsel me to be sure to love a rich 
man!” The girl took up her mother’s 
sentence flippantly. 

Mrs. Leete showed real anxiety as 
she now turned to her companion. 
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“Vieve,” she said, solemnly, “ you are 
twenty-five years old.” 

“ But that is not my fault. The only 
way not to grow even older is to die. 
To die ” As the girl repeated these 
words she rose from her chair and 
walked to the end of the piazza and 
back again. Her flexible lips were set 
in a solemn curve, her eyes were som- 
bre. As she stopped in front of her 
mother, she said : 

“To die is gain; I’ve heard them 
preach that. To dieis gain. I wonder 
if that can be true. If they made us 
believe it, who would keep on staying 
here? ‘Oh, but the long, long while 
the world shall last !’” 

Her eyes wandered over the scene 
before her ; it was, perhaps, something 
of a common-place scene, but the sub- 
tle charm of Florida was in the air and 
sky, and it had entered into Vieve’s 
soul. 

“My dear, I don’t understand you,” 
said her mother, anxiously. 

The other smiled. “ How should you, 
when I can’t possibly understand my- 
self? What were we talking about? 
Oh, I remember—about my marrying. 
It’s an old subject; let’s drop it ; and 
you will bea very foolish woman if 
you write to father in that way. Come 
here, Carl.’’ She lifted the dog to her 
knee. “I was going to ask you, mother, 
to stop warning Mr. Shepard against 
me. It’s horrible taste on your part, 
and puts me in a really atrocious posi- 
tion. If you do it any more—why, I 
didn’t know that you could be so vul- 
gar. 

“But the poor young man is so evi- 
dently taken with you; and he is the 
kind of a man I can’t bear to see hurt.” 

Vieve gazed steadily at her mother 
for an instant before she responded, 
tersely : 

“You have other reasons; and I 
know them.” 

A dull color suffused the face of the 
elder woman. She unfurled her fan, 
and waved it back and forth. 

“Positively, Vieve,” she said, with 
dignity, “you are too mysterious. Of 
course I have other reasons, and of 
course you know them. Mr. Shepard 
hasn’t any money; he told me that if 
he were a woman he would probably be 
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taking part of his meals here from a 
lamp-stove.” 

“He ought to thank his stars, then, 
that he is not a woman,” was the light 
response. 

It was a few days later that Vieve, 
who was healthily hungry three times in 
twenty-four hours, announced one af- 
ternoon that she would “fix up some 
oysters with bits of bacon in the chaf- 
ing-dish for supper;” and first she 
would “go down on Charlotte Street 
for the oysters.” 

She went into the house, and pre- 
sently emerged with a small tin-can in 
her hand. Her whole appearance was 
so much at variance with the carrying 
of a tin-can that her mother uttered an 
exclamation. Vieve paused at the gate, 
and turned back to ask : 

“What is the matter now? ” 

“You are the queerest mixture, Vieve ; 
anyone, to see the fit of your gown, 
would know that you wouldn’t be seen 
carrying a can of oysters. Yet you travel 
the streets with packages of crackers 
and cheese. I wouldn’t do it myself.” 

The girl laughed. “There are some 
things I’m not ashamed of. I carry 
groceries because the boy is always 
late ; and then I’m so proud I can do 
it.” 

“Proud ?” 

“Oh, yes. If you don’t understand 
that, I can’texplain. Please toast some 
thin slices of bread while I’m gone—a 
lot of them.” 

“Very well. What if Lieutenant Sub- 
litt should see you with that can?” 

‘What, indeed ?” 

The girl’s laugh sounded happy and 
care-free, as, indeed, she looked, as she 
walked rapidly down past the barrier 
gates. She took the way that led to 
the fort, preferring to go up along by 
the sea-wall, and so to the oyster deal- 
er’s on Charlotte Street. 


IV 


ST. FRANCIS STREET 


VieveE reached the fort and the begin- 
ning of the sea-wall. She entered and 
sat down at this end of the water bat- 
tery. The tide was low; there were 
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children walking in the wet sand and 
among the pools of water; they were 
picking up oysters, breaking the shells 
and eating the contents as if they were 
picking up and breaking open nuts. 
The air was sweet with the salt odors, 
and it was so warm that Vieve threw 
back her jacket. The old battery is a 
place holding a powerful charm, and 
the girl felt the charm to the full, her 
sensuous temperament responding to 
the sight of the sails with the late af- 
ternoon sun on them, to every puff of 
air, to the suggestiveness of the long 
stretch of Anastasia Island, with its 
lighthouse and its glittering sands. 

It was an hour when there were many 
people on the battery, and coming and 
going on the sea-wall. Vieve did not 
sit long ; perhaps she grew more hun- 
She rose and was about to turn 
when her foot slipped on a pebble; 
she was very near the western edge ; 
but, being lithe, she would probably 
have regained her balance without the 
assistance which was instantly given. 
A man, who had been standing for some 
moments directly behind her, and, in 
truth, watching her, made one quick 
step forward and caught hold of her 
arm. In an instant she was safely 
erect, but her tin-can had fallen from 
her hand and gone clattering down over 
the wall into the sea. 

The man was standing bare-headed 
before her, now, and she saw that it was 
the stranger who had loaned her the 
cigar. There is one thing certain in 
Augustine, and that is, if any two peo- 
ple continue to stay in the city, they 
will be constantly meeting each other. 

Vieve did not feel grateful, for she 
knew that she should not have fallen if 
she had been left to herself; but it ap- 
peared to be necessary to manifest some 
sense of gratitude, and she did not won- 
der that the man had thought he must 
aid her. She said, “Thank you,” and 
he responded, “It is nothing.” 

He should immediately have passed 
on, but he did not. He continued 
in the same position, with his hat 
in his hand. He was dressed in 
a white flannel suit, and his hair, 
mustache, and eyes seemed blacker 
than ever as he stood there, with the 
glow of the west behind him. 


gry. 
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“Do pardon me,” he said, in a very 
low tone. “I was behind you, wishing 
that I had the right to speak to you, 
when heaven itself helps me.” 

His extravagant way of speaking did 
not sound out of character ; on the con- 
trary, a Spanish ardor accorded with 
his whole appearance. 

Vieve was only thinking one thing 
at this moment, or, more strictly, two 
things: That he seemed to have come 
from another world, of which she knew 
nothing, and that she didn’t like his 
eyes ; they appeared at once to probe 
and to command, and she was one who 
instinctively resented a command. 

“Do you think it was heaven that 
made me trip on that pebble ?” she asked, 
in the most matter-of-fact way. 

She stepped forward toward the 
wall. 

“You have lost something,” he said, 
glancing over the battery edge to where 
the can was bobbing about in a pool 
left by the tide. 

* Only a tin-can,” she answered, with 
great dignity, and she went on. 

“Wait one moment,” he exclaimed, 
quickly. ‘“Ican get it for you.” 

“No, no ; it’s not worth while.” 

She thought of the condition of that 
immaculate suit when he should have 
dropped down from the wall and res- 
cued the can, and she smiled. He 
smiled also. His eyes flashed as he did 
so. 
“T think your clothes are worth more 
than my can,” she said. 

“ Nothing is of any consequence com- 
pared to any loss of yours,” he re- 
sponded, effusively, and this effusive- 
ness seemed genuine, which added to 
the girl’s perplexity. 

She said something about his being 
very kind, and again started to con- 
tinue on her way. She was not going 
to give up her oysters; she would bor- 
row something of the dealer. 

* You must guess that I’m happy to 
serve you in anything,” the man said, 
quickly. He dropped his hat on the 
stones of the battery, stepped forward 
to the beginning of the sea-wall, flung 
himself over, and dropped down on the 
sand below. He waded and walked to 
the pool and rescued the can ; then he 
clambered back again, Vieve hardly 


knew how, setting the can in a place 
of safety before he did so. He was 
besmirched with slime, and sand, and 
salt-water. It was ridiculous, and the 
girl laughed ; then apologized for her 
merriment. 

The stranger laughed, also, but he 
was very serious as he told her that it 
was not ridiculous to rescue anything 
of hers ; on the contrary, it was a pleas- 
ure which he could not help wishing 
might often be his. 

He delivered the battered can to her 
with a bow that was not a burlesque 
because of the man’s air. Then the two 
hurried away, he back to the shell road 
and she on to Charlotte Street. Before 
she had taken many steps, Vieve heard 
the sound of a man’s laugh behind her, 
then the words: 

“IT say, Mendoza, did you fall off the 
sea-wall ?” 

She listened for the reply, which came 
in the tones of the man she had just left : 

“That’s evident. I lost my head, and 
over I went.” 

There was something else said, which 
Vieve, hurrying on, did not hear. She 
repeated the name “‘ Mendoza,” and said 
to herself: “He is Spanish, then. Per- 
haps some ancestor of his cut and slew 
heretics on these shores. He ought to 
be called Menendez. No, certainly; I 
don’t like his eyes.” 

As she was thinking thus, a man hur- 
ried on by her, and, at a curve in the 
way, he cast an inquisitive glance back 
at her. 

“That’s the person who just spoke to 
the Sejior,” she thought, ‘and he knows 
I am the cause of the Spaniard’s going 
over the wall. They have laughed over 
the incident. I dislike them both.” 

She hastened still more. She stopped 
at the fish-dealer’s, and the fish-dealer’s 
wife kindly washed the can and filled 
it with oysters, explaining that it was 
“dretful wearin’ work to keep openin’ 


oysters,” and that it was worse on her 


fingers than anything she had ever tried, 
and she inquired if Vieve had ever at- 
tempted it. The girl replied that the 
world was her oyster, and she had been 
trying to open it for several years. 

The woman, who was making change, 
stopped and rested her parboiled, 
hacked hands on the edge of the coun- 
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ter as she looked at her customer. 
Suddenly her work-worn face bright- 
ened. 

“T know what you mean, now,” she 
said; “‘The world’s mine oyster’; I 
used to read that in my readin’-book 
when I went to school up in Massachu- 
setts. I wish I was there now; but his 
health begun to fail; the whole fam’ly 
was consumptive, ’n’ we come to Floridy 
more’n ten years ago. I’m always glad 
when a Yankee comes into the shop; I 
e’n tell um the minute I set eyes on 
um. I knew you was one ; you be, ain’t 
you?” 

She dropped the change into the girl’s 
hand. 

‘A Yankee of the Yankees,” was the 
answer. “I suppose you see all sorts of 
people. Are there many Spaniards left 
here ?” 

“Jest afew; once in awhile there’s 
one. They think they own the whole 
creation; most of um are poor ’s rot, 
though. But there’s one or two that’s 
rich—rich as mud ; happened to invest 
their money in some mines somewhere. 
There’s the Mendozas ; there’s only a 
mother ’n’ son left of them. They’ve 


got an old place out on St. Francis 


Street, They’re there in the winter a 
good deal, but they go north in the 
summer. It’s an old house, but they 
won't have it fixed up ’n’ modernized ; 
they say it’s as the Mendozas used to 
like it. They spend money enough, 
though. Lordly things them Spanish 
be ; I ain’t no use for Spaniards. The 
dark-complected folks you see ’round 
here are mostly Minorcans. Don’t mix 
um with the Spanish, ‘less you want to 
make the Spanish mad’s hornets. If 
you don’t want to take them oysters 
yourself, I'll send my boy ‘round soon’s 
he comes home; the worst of him is 
that you don’t know when he'll come ; 
he may be out t’other side of the 
Sanchez by this time.” 

“Tll take them myself,” said Vieve, 
and she walked away withthem. When 
she reached her lodging, she found the 
toasted bread ready, also the small 
pieces of bacon for the chafing-dish, 
and the oysters. She was hungry, and 
she and her mother made a very agree- 
able supper. Perhaps Vieve was a trifle 
preoccupied, for, when they had washed 
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and put away the few dishes, Mrs. Leete 
inquired what her daughter was think- 
ing. 

“T was recalling what the oyster- 
woman confided to me this afternoon. 
She said that she hadn’t no use for 
them Spaniards; and I believe that I 
cordially agree with her; I ain’t no use 
for them myself; that is, no further 


” 


use. 


The two women had now taken their 
places on the piazza, where they spent 
their time when not strolling about the 
city. 

“When the moon rises,” said Mrs. 
Leete, “we will go down to the Plaza 
and hear the band play.” They drew 
their light shawls about them, and pres- 
ently Mrs. Leete asked : 

“How do you know whether you 
have any use for Spaniards? You don’t 
know any. As for me, I think it would 
be rather romantic to know a Don some- 
body. I always did think that an hidalgo 
would be interesting. One would never 
know how many men he had killed, or 
how many women he had abducted.” 

“Are killing and abduction the prin- 
cipal occupations of hidalgos ? ” 

“T suppose so. I’ve seen a man who 
might be one ”—here Mrs. Leete sat up- 
right and betrayed a sudden interest. 

“Have you?” asked Vieve. 

“Certainly, just one. The man who 
lent you that lighted cigar. Why, 
Vieve, don’t you remember? Blue- 
black hair, and so forth, and a bearing, 
and so forth. I do hope that person 
isn’t a Minorcan.” 

“He isn’t,” was the quiet response. 
“ Occupation, hidalgo ; name, Mendoza.” 

“You don’t mean that you know 
him ?” 

Vieve began to laugh; she laughed 
until her mother was irritated. 

“Sometimes you're just as provoking 
as your father!” she exclaimed. 

“Heredity,” replied Vieve ; 
blame me.” 

“Perhaps you'll be willing to tell me 
what you’re laughing at.” 

_“Perfectly willing; but you would 
laugh if you had seen the hidalgo go 
over the sea-wall into the slime to 
rescue my oyster-can, just now.” 

Then Vieve related the incident; her 


“ don’t 
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mother listened intently; she also 
laughed a little, but she said, impres- 
sively: ‘It almost seems like fate, 
doesn’t it? First the cigar, and then 
the can.” 

“That was the order of the incidents ; 
but I don’t think it seems like fate. 
Perhaps it was fate that made the oyster- 
woman tell me his name, that there are 
only the son and the mother, and that 
they are rich. Now. mother, you know 
the whole story ; are you going out on St. 
Francis Street to call on the lady, and 
explain to her that you have a daughter 
who has expensive tastes but no money 
with which to gratify them ; that you 
would like to form an alliance between 
the Leetes and the Mendozas ?” 

“Genevieve! How—how brutal you 
are!” 

“Not at all. I think it is well some- 
times to call things by their names. 
Really, however, I don’t see how you 
are going to bring about an acquaint- 
ance between us and the Mendozas. 
That young man has a very impressive 
and high-flown manner; he is fond of 
women, but he has sharp eyes, and he 
knows exactly what he is about. He 
was very useful with his cigar on Treas- 


ury Street, and I'm grateful to him. 
Now shall we go to the Plaza? I think 
the band has begun. Listen! There’s 
a strain we both know”—and the girl 
began to hum: 


Lace your bodice blue, lassie, 
Lace your bodice blue, 

Put on your Sunday coat 
And trim your cap anew, 

For Jamie has 


She stopped, for Mrs. Niblo was walk- 
ing slowly by, accompanied by one of 
the young men whom Vieve called jack- 
als, since they were purveyors to the 
lioness. 

The lady paused, looking between the 
palings. 

“IT didn’t know you sang, too, Miss 
Leete,” she said, sweetly. 

“Oh, yes,” was the response ; “I have 
what some kind friend has called a very 
small music-hall voice. Perhaps you 
know what that means, for I don’t. Yes, 
I sing, too. Won’t you and Mr. Long 
come in, Mrs. Niblo?” 

“Thank you, no. We're going down 


to hear the band, and Mr. Long has 
decided to make a sketch of the cathe- 
dral to get a moonlight effect.” 

“Moonlight effect,” came in a bass 
murmur from behind Mrs. Niblo, where 
her attendant stood. 

“How romantic!” exclaimed Vieve. 

“That’s what I thought; but, as I 
wrote to my husband, everything is 
romantic here. Sometimes I think I 
shall write poetry. Did you ever feel 
as if you should write poetry, Miss 
Leete ?” 

“ Never,” with crisp promptness. 

“How singular! It is so inspiring 
here. I love to hear the sunset gun 
from the barracks and think that the 
defenders of our country are at the post 
of duty.” 

“Tt is pleasant to think of the defend- 
ers of our country,” interposed Mrs. 
Leete, hastily, for she did not know 
what her daughter might say. She 
added, rather lamely and inadequately, 
**T often have the defenders in mind.” 

In fact she didn’t know in the least 
what she said; she felt as if she were 
standing between two cats which might 
fly at each other if she did not inter- 
fere. 

Again Vieve began to laugh; she 
laughed so infectiously that Mrs. Niblo 
and Mr. Long were obliged to join. 
But Mrs. Niblo ended her laugh abrupt- 
ly to exclaim, “ Poor Mr. Shepard !” 

“What about Mr. Shepard?” asked 
Vieve. 

“Of course you know how he risked 
his life for that dog of yours, Miss 
Leete ?” 

“Certainly, I know that.” 

“Well, they say he'll have a fever, and 
nearly every one is sure that hydro- 
phobia will set in, The virus, you know, 
Miss Leete, is very powerful.” 

There was no response immediately, 
but in a moment Vieve asked, “ Who 
says this?” 

Mrs. Niblo turned to her companion. 
“Who was it, Mr. Long?” 

“Tt was Jones ; he had seen someone 
who had it from the doctor.” 

“Yes, I thought it came straight. It 
does seem a pity that a man should 
risk dying such a terrible death for the 
sake of a little dog. Shall we see you, 
ladies, on the Plaza?” 
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“Perhaps; we're going down,” an- 
swered Mrs. Leete. 

The lady and gentleman walked away. 

“I suppose,” said Vieve, “that it 
wouldn’t be proper to kill that woman.” 

‘“It might be proper, but I’m afraid 
there’d be a trial, or something, after- 
ward,” responded Mrs. Leete, vaguely. 

Vieve did not.laugh at this. She 
called Carl and shut him up in her bed- 
room. She told him that she would not 
risk anything this evening. Then the 
two women started slowly down the 
street. At the gates they paused to 
look through them, for they were still 
so new to the place that they could not 
pass unmoved. Then they gazed down 
St. George Street, one side of which was 
brilliant with moonlight, the other side 
dark by contrast. People were moving, 
not on the sidewalk, for there were 
no sidewalks, but back and forth over 
the sand. There were a few men and 
women on horseback, their animals 
going at a foot-pace or standing still 
that their riders might listen to the 
dashing music by the military band. 

“One might be anywhere but in the 
United States,” said Vieve. 


They walked on until they saw out- 


lined sharply in the moonlight the 
figure of a date-palm. 

The tide was coming in; in the pauses 
of the music they could hear the water 
plash against the sea-wall; in the salt- 
ness of the air was the scent of orange- 
blossoms, and every woman wore roses ; 
and in the bits of yards, climbing up 
the overhanging balconies, the light, 
where it struck, often made a pale glim- 
mer on more great white roses. It is 
not long after the sun has turned to go 
north before the roses, not the delicate 
monthly blooms that have blossomed 
all winter out-of-doors, but what we call 
the June roses, the riotous, generous, 
lavish flowers, are everywhere in Augus- 
tine. It was now the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. In Massachusetts the people 
were shovelling through snow from their 
doors to the road, and the wind swept 
from deeper snows in the farther North. 
But who in Florida could believe this? 

“‘ Have dese yer roses, lady? Yo’ ain’t 
got none.” 

A little darky girl, without any head- 
covering save her own thick wool, 
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stepped from a dingy doorway as she 
put the question to Vieve. The two 
ladies paused. The child held extended 
a couple of bunches, one of red and one 
of white roses. The moonlight was full 
upon her, and her black cheeks and 
eyes shone. 

‘But I don’t want them both,” said 
Vieve, in her kindest voice. “I'll take 
one bunch ; you choose for me.” 

The darky grinned and gazed a mo- 
ment critically at the young woman; 
then she extended the red flowers, say- 
ing, “‘Dese deep-colored ones—dese fo’ 


—." 

: Vieve gave the child some money, a 
great deal more money than she need 
to have given, but that was her way. 
Then she fastened the flowers at her 
waist, and the two went on. 

“You're fair, and you have fair hair ; 
why did the child give you the red 
roses ?” inquired Mrs. Leete. 

“Because she is a bright child, and 
my eyes are dark, and I am a brunette 
at heart,” was the response, as the speak- 
er looked tenderly down at her bouquet. 

“A brunette at heart?” repeated Mrs. 
Leete, ‘what does that mean? What 
queer things you do say, Vieve.” 

The girl made no reply. They turned 
into the Plaza. All the seats were occu- 
pied; men and women and children 
walked about; they were in that place 
which is called the old slave market; 
they were on the sea-wall, they were 
everywhere ; and some of these North- 
ern people were taking in to the full 
the soft splendor of the evening. The 
band was playing something from Wag- 
ner, playing it with a clash, and a bang, 
and an emphasis. 

In the pause that followed the end 
of the piece, Mrs. Leete said, anxiously, 
“T’ve been thinking of what Mrs. 
Niblo said about poor Mr. Shepard. Do 
you suppose it’s true?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” indifferently. 

“T should think you might feel some 
interest, when it was for you he was 
hurt,” indignantly. 

“Not for me—for Carl.” 

“What's the difference ?” 

“To be sure there isn’t much differ- 
ence.” 

“Sometimes you do seem as hard as 
a flint, Genevieve.” 
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No response. The girl had taken one 
rose from her bouquet, and she was 
daintily inhaling the odor as she gazed 
out upon the river. 

“T think it would look well in us to 
inquire about him,” went on Mrs. Leete. 
“T know where he lodges. It’s not far 
from here; one of those houses on St. 
George Street. Shall we go?” 

“You may; I'll stay here and wait 
for you.” 

“Stay here alone?” 

“Of course ; isn’t it safe?” 

“Safe, yes. But is it proper?” 

‘“‘T don’t care in the least whether it’s 
proper or not. I will stay here in this 
place by the wall until you come back.” 

** Well, you’re quite American.” Havy- 
ing said this, Mrs. Leete hurried away. 
It was really but a very short distance 
to Shepard’s lodging. It must be ad- 
mitted that the lady was conscious of 
some little excitement as she went up 
the steps of the piazza where several 
men and women were seated. She had 
hardly put her foot on the platform 
when a tall figure came from inside the 
house. This figure hastened forward, 
and now as the light struck the face, 


Mrs. Leete advanced quickly, holding 
out her hand. 

“This is kind—this is kind!” 
claimed the young man, his face flush- 


ex- 


ing as he spoke. He turned and hur- 
riedly drew forward a chair ; though he 
moved quickly he yet moved guardedly. 
Mrs. Leete sat down and he stood be- 
fore her. 

“I really can’t stay,” she began ; “I 
left Vieve alone and unprotected down 
by the sea-wall.” 

“She can hardly be alone at that 
place on a night like this,” he responded. 

“You know what I mean; but she is 
so American that she wouldn’t care ; 
she would stay as long as she chose and 
then walk home by herself; I don’t sup- 
pose there is any harm in it, either.” 

“ Not the least.” 

“People might think it odd. But I 
didn’t come to talk about Vieve; I 
came to find out how you are. Mrs. 
Niblo has just told us a horrible story— 
you had a fever and you were going to 
have hydrophobia. We were anxious 
enough, I assure you.” 

Shepard laughed. 
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“T have no fever and I’m not going 
to have hydrophobia. I’m doing well— 
a trifle stiff in the shoulder, but it’s 
nothing.” 

Mrs. Leete rose. 

“You can’t know how much you re- 
lieve me,” she said, earnestly ; “but I'd 
like to reprove you for not calling again 
and telling us this. There’s no know- 
ing what dreadful story we may hear 
next; and you were not at dinner to- 
day.” 

Mrs. Leete had reached the piazza 
steps, Shepard keeping beside her. 

“Will you allow me to walk back to 
the Plaza with you?” he asked. 

“Of course I'll allow you; and Vieve 
will be glad to have ocular demonstra- 
tion that you are able to walk about.” 

“The fact is,” said Shepard, as they 
went slowly along, “I’ve been applying 
some very good advice to myself ; and 
I’ve also been quoting poetry to my- 
self.” 

“Good advice and poetry don’t usu- 
ally go together,” she answered. 

“That depends,” was the response. 
“You know that old thing : 


The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow ; 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


I don’t know that there is advice in 
that ; perhaps the moth wouldn’t think 
so. Somehow, Mrs. Leete, I have a great 
sympathy for the moth ; I think he has 
a hard time; he is always making for 
the light ; you’d think that inclination 
ought to be praiseworthy and be re- 
warded ; but, no, what does the poor 
moth get but singed wings?” 

The young man spoke with the utmost 
lightness. His companion, glancing up 
at him in a puzzled way, thought he had 
a face good to look upon; her heart 
warmed toward him. She did not feel 
quite sure as to how she ought to reply, 
so she made no attempt at any response. 

The band was now playing “Sweet 
Home,” and the poor consumptives and 
the people suffering from rheumatism 
suddenly stopped their talk as they lis- 
tened, while they felt that they would 
rather be at home amid familiar icy 
blasts than here in the midst of roses ; 
even Mrs. Leete’s well-seasoned heart 
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contracted as she listened. The two 
had not paused in their walk, and as the 
last strains of the tune died away, the 
lady exclaimed : ‘“‘ Why, where is she ? 
I left her by the wall beyond the slave- 
market.” 

But Shepard had seen her. 

“She is there now,” he answered. 
He paused, and the lady involuntarily 
paused also. 

“Where? I don't see her.” 

“There, by the wall. Perhaps I had 
better leave you now, Mrs. Leete.” 

“No, indeed; you must speak to 
Vieve. Oh, I see her now! Is that the 
Virginian with her? I can’t think of 
his name.” 

“ Sublitt,” briefly from Shepard. 

“ Yes ; so it is.” 

Mrs. Leete paused an instant 
she looked at her daughter sind the 
man standing in front of her. It was 
evident that Sublitt was talking with 
great earnestness ; neither his face nor 
that of the girl could be seen. 

The next moment Mrs. Leete ad- 
vanced, followed by Shepard. The two 


while 


turned ; the light of the moon is some- 
times very deceptive ; but how could 


Shepard be deceived in the cordial 
smile with which Vieve greeted him ? 

“You're not very gallant ; you're not 
even kind,” she said, as she held out her 
hand. 

“That’s a hard charge to answer, 
Shepard,” exclaimed Sublitt, wheeling 
about. “What are you going to do 
about it? Ah, Mrs. Leete, I was acting 
as chaperon to Miss Leete in your ab- 
sence. She protested that she needed 
no one; but I would stay. I have no 
excuse to linger now—no excuse, but 
every inclination in the world. I only 
want the least bit of encouragement to 
break an engagement I have at the bar- 
racks. I’m waiting and longing for that 
encouragement.” 

He looked from one lady to the other, 
laughing and stroking his mustache. 

‘Are you going to be hard-hearted ? 
They're all false, then, the things they 
say about the tenderness and kindness 
of women.” 

He sent one quick glance at Vieve, 
then turned away. She said nothing. 
Shepard was watching her. 

Mrs. Leete, however, spoke. 
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“Really, Mr. Sublitt, you may have 
your excuse and remain. However cruel 
women are, I should guess that you 
are not one to suffer much from such 
cruelty.” 

Vieve did not smile ; she had turned 
partially away and was looking at the 
water ; Shepard could see her profile ; 
he could fancy that there was an ex- 
pression of distress and repression in 
the way her lips were closed; but the 
next instant she spoke gayly, and he was 
sure that his thought must indeed have 
been a fancy. 

He took his place near her, and he 
was conscious of an exultant feeling 
when he saw her change her position 
and interpose her shoulder between 
herself and the lieutenant; the action 
was such that there was no mistaking 
it, and Sublitt did not mistake ; but no 
cloud came to his face as he devoted 
himself exclusively to the mother in- 
stead of to the daughter. 

“Tt was not kind of you, Mr. Shepard.” 

Vieve spoke without taking here yes 
from the line of water that touched the 
island opposite. 

* You must have known how anxious 
we should be, and you stay away and 
let us hear all sorts of stories, and not 
know whether they are true or not.” 

“I’m sorry if you were anxious, Miss 
Leete.” 

“T was, and I felt guilty, too.” 

“There was no need. It was good of 
you to think of me in any way. I had 
to go to Jacksonville again, and then 
there was another reason why I didn’t 
eall.” 

Shepard was leaning an arm on top 
of the wall; the light was on the girl’s 
face, but his own was in shadow. He 
was very happy to be with her, but at 
the same time he was talking to him- 
self about the moth, quite convinced of 
his own monumental silliness. Also, 
he remembered that he had been warned 
that this girl’s manner meant nothing, 
that it was only her manner. Perhaps 
it was—with others. He wondered if 
she would ask what was his other rea- 
son; of course she wouldn’t do that, 
but he was hoping that she would do so. 

The band was playing loudly; he 
could hear the voices of Mrs. Leete and 
Sublitt as they talked a few paces away. 
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“ What was the other reason?” asked 
Vieve. 

“IT don’t dare to tell you that.” He 
was not looking at her now; his eyes 
also were fixed on the narrow white line 
of sand on Anastasia, with its glitter of 
water creeping up the slope. The shore 
seemed nearer even than usual in this 
light. 

She started and looked at him. But 
her eyes were soft; there was nothing 
repelling in them. 

“You must think I am bold to ask 
such a question,” she said; “but I’m 
not; and you needn’t answer it. [ma 
puzzle to myself, so I must be to others 
—to those who happen to think of me, 
I mean.” 

Though she spoke so gently there had 
suddenly come an air of remoteness to 
her manner. But Shepard would not 
mind this air. 

“T know it’s only a little while since 
I met you, but-——’ 

He did not know why he stopped 
there ; he was sure that she did nothing 
whatever to make him pause, and he 
had not intended to end his sentence in 
any but a commonplace way. 

“But we're quite like old acquaint- 
ances, aren’t we, Mr. Shepard ?” prompt- 
ly and without a hint of sentiment. “It 
is because of the way we met, of course ; 
there’s everything in that. Our seeing 
each other up there in Jacksonville was 
almost as good as being on shipboard 
together, wasn’t it?” 

“ Almost ; it was a very short time, 
unfortunately for me.” 

“Is that a compliment? But it was 
long enough for me, I assure you. 
You never have lost your purse, and 
your ticket, and been compelled to bor- 
row of a stranger. When you do meet 
with such a misfortune, Mr. Shepard, 
may you meet also with someone like 
yourself to befriend you. You seem to 
have a mission to be good to the Leetes. 
How does it seem to have a mission?” 

She ended in a tone to match her 
frivolous words ; but as she spoke thus, 
her face was a singular contradiction, 
or was it the moonlight only which gave 
that peculiar expression ? 


When Shepard left her an hour later 
he knew that it was all over with him. 
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He did not go back to his lodging; he 
did not try to outstay Sublitt, who was 
continually threatening to go, but who 
did not go, though he addressed nearly 
all his conversation to the elder lady. 

Shepard was seized by a sudden im. 
pulse toward flight, and he obeyed this 
impulse. So he went off and left the 
little group which had by this time 
moved back to the Plaza. Miss Leete 
was standing a little apart, her white 
dress gleamed whiter in the moonlight, 
her red roses showed dark at her belt; 
her large hat of white, flexible straw 
shadowed her face, but seemed in a way 
to make her eyes still more brilliant. 
Shepard was aware intensely of all this, 
but, as I have said, all at once he made 
rather curt adieus, and went off. He 
struck into Hospital Street, not noting 
where he was going, only aware indefi- 
nitely that the moon made the narrow 
highway more strange and old than it 
was by daylight. 

He wandered on through Bravo 
Street until he came to St. Francis. At 
the corner he stopped and looked at his 
watch by the moonlight. Here the air 
blew more strongly from the water, and 
here there grew a large rose-bush which 
had pushed its way far out through the 
palings of the fence, and was offering 
its crimson blooms to the passer-by. 
Shepard stooped to inhale the fragrancc 
of one of these blossoms, and was think- 
ing of the other red roses whose odor 
had sweetened the air about the girl he 
had just left. He was feeling exceed- 
ingly sentimental, as even a very stolid 
human being might at such a time and 
place. While he stood there, his hand 
on a branch of the bush, and his head 
bent, someone within the house, whose 
windows were open, began to play a 
guitar and to sing: 

O, gentle wind that bloweth north, 
From where my love repaireth, 
Convey a word from his dear mouth 
An’ tell me how he fareth. 
Shepard smiled down into the petals 
over which he was bending. He hada 
whimsical sense that he was come upon 
a very appropriate spot in the old city— 
the moonlight, the overhanging balcony, 
the flowers, the music. He was too much 
of a Yankee to be able to give up unre- 
servedly to the mood and the surround- 
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ings. Something in himself stood aloof 
and laughed at that other part of his 
individuality. He remained perfectly 
still, hoping that the singer—some 
Spanish sefiorita she ought to be— 
would goon. But she paused at the 
end of those four lines, though she con- 
tinued to pick her guitar strings and to 
hum something. The next moment 
Shepard heard her laugh; then she 
burst out in a louder voice, and with an 
indescribable aptness of expression, so 
that for the instant the young man sus- 
pected that she was black, or at least 
“bright colored.” 
Ez I was gwi-in up de hill, 
I met de Debbil’s wife ; 
I grab my hat an’ mek my bow, 
Kase I don’t want no strife, 
No strife, no strife— 
Kase I don’t want no strife. 


A pause, another laugh full of girlish 
amusement, the guitar tumming all the 
time. The singing continued: 


Howdy, Miss Debbil, I holler out, 
How am yo’se’f dis day ? 
Dis weddeh mighty good foh cawn, 
Not one t’ing do she say, 
She say, she say, 
Not one t’ing do she say. 


Interlude on the guitar, during which 
Shepard knew that he ought to walk on, 
but instead of going, he lingered. 


De ole Boy mus’ a-tied her tongue, 
Wish my wife done lak dat. 
Oh! I would spread my jaws out wide 
An’ tek on streaks o’ fat, 
O’ fat, o’ fat 
An’ tek on streaks o’ fat. 


There was something very charming in 
listening by her rose-bush to this in- 
visible singer. 

There was a slight movement in the 
room, and then a voice called quickly: 
“Ts that you, José?” 

Shepard felt that he must not walk 


away in silence. A girl had come near 
the open window. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, and 
went on hurriedly, but with so much 
sincere deference that his listener did 
not seem angry. ‘I stopped to look at 
these roses—then I heard singing, and 
I did not go. I will go now.” 

He made a movement; as he did so 
the girl said: “Take some roses ; this 
is the time of vear when everybody gives 
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away roses ; and the back yard is full of 
them, oh, full of them.” 

She did not come very near the win- 
dow, so that the young man could only 
see dimly an outline of a slim, feminine 
figure in the dusk of the room. 

“You are very kind,” he said. 

“Oh, no! I’m not kind. I give 
them to everybody now. I hate to have 
them fade without having made anyone 
happy.” 

Shepard continued to know that he 
ought not to remain, and still he re- 
mained. 

“IT thought you were my cousin 
José,” she said ; “ you have his figure.” 
“Perhaps you are expecting him?” 

“He often comes. In fact ”—here she 
laughed like a child—“ this is his home.” 

‘Oh. is it?” 

“Yes; but he is away a great deal. 
One of the American ladies told me that 
José is sowing his wild oats. Do all 
men sow wild oats? Do you?” 

“Ro.” 

Shepard was becoming very much 
interested. He had now begun to think 
that this person was a child after all. 

“Oh! Don't sow them? What are 
they? I asked José one day, and he 
laughed and said that he hoped I 
should never know ; but that they were 
something that, when a man gota little 
older, came up dragons. But he makes 
fun of me. Perhaps you know him?” 

** What is his name ?” 

“José-Maria de Mendoza. I am a 
Mendoza, too,” with unmistakable pride. 

* Are you?” 

Shepard took a step forward. He ex- 
perienced a strong wish to see this girl, 
or child. She was certainly not bound 
very strictly by any prudish sense of 
propriety; but he would have been a 
bold and a bad man who could have 
taken any advantage of her manner. 
Shepard raised the spray of roses in his 
hand ; it might be that he had the ap- 
pearance of an intention to throw the 
flowers over the palings through the 
open window toward his interlocutor, 
though what he really meant to do was 
to inhale the perfume, and he was nat- 
urally surprised, not to say indignant, 
to feel a stinging blow on his cheek 
from an open hand. 

(To be continued. ) 
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By Elsie Reasoner 








N June Ist, President McKinley 
touches the button which starts 
the great machinery of the Trans- 

Mississippi Exposition, at Omaha, anda 
well planned and executed enterprise is 
opened to the public. It has not been 
a light task to carry through such an 
undertaking to a successful conclusion. 
Money alone will not do it. Enterprise, 
perseverance, and unceasing hard work, 
also, are necessary, and these essential 
features Omaha fortunately possesses. 


The preliminary work, the real founda- 
tion of the great Exposition, has been 
well cared for, and all that has remained 
to be done was to rapidly complete the 
minor details. 

The Exposition Grounds, which are 
situated in the northern part of Omaha, 
embrace nearly two hundred acres. The 
site is a broad plateau overlooking the 
Missouri River. Trolley and steam rail- 
way lines make the run from the heart of 
the city in ten minutes. The arena, which 
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the architects have chosen for a display” 
of the highest artistic effect, is pitched 
in a great rectangle half a mile long and 
eight hundred feet wide. A lagoon, run- 
ning the entire length of the tract, oc- 


cupies the centre of the grounds, which, 
at the west end and fronting the United 
States Government Building, spreads 
into a beautiful, trefoiled lake, four 
hundred feet across, 
and fittingly named 
“The Mirror.” Situ- 
ated in the centre of 
“The Mirror Lake” is 
a magnificent electric 
fountain, “ Nautilus.” 
Facing the lake and the 
fountain, and looking 
down the Court of the 
Grand Canal, the im- 
mense Government 
Building occupies a 
most prominent posi- 
tion. The main en- 
trance is reached 
through a colonnade 
and up a broad flight 
of stairs. Forming the 
pinnacle of the immense 
gilded dome, and tow- 
ering above everything 


- Fine Arts 
else on the ground, is a 


Sculptor. 


Figure of Fame, Crowning ail Pediments of 
Building. 


reproduction of “ Liberty Enlightening 
the World.” The torch in her hand, one 
hundred and seventy-eight feet in ele- 
vation, will at night send forth a gleam- 
ing searchlight, which will be but one 
of a dozen shafts as bright and daz- 
zling, piercing the darkness and melt- 
ing in caressing tenderness on fountain, 
and statue, and pinnacle. Stretching 
out from the Govern- 
ment Building, and sur- 
rounding the lake, like 
great, embracing arms, 
curve the colonnades, 
connecting it by shaded 
walks with the Agricul- 
tural Building on one 
side, and the Building 
of Fine Arts on the 
other. The Temple of 
Ceres is a spacious pal- 
ace, where all the prod- 
ucts of the smiling west- 
ern country are fitting- 
ly displayed. The dec- 
oration of the building 
is in itself a most beau- 
tiful feature. The gen- 
eral tone is of old ivory, 
but all the fruits, and 
grains, and flowers of 


R. P. Bringhurst, ~ 
Mother Nature are 
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woven in festoons and garlands about 
the entrances and around the cornice. 
These are all finished in their own 
natural, glowing colors. On either side 
of the main entrance are panels with 
figures from Millet’s famous “Sower” 
and “ Reaper,” while crowning the whole 
building, and adding a finishing touch 
of beauty, is an immense figure-piece 
typifying “Prosperity,” supported by 
the figures of “‘ Labor ” and “ Industry.” 
The Art Building is constructed after 
the form of twin Greek crosses. The 
court between is adorned by reproduc- 
tions of ancient stat- 

uary and a fountain, 

much after the man- 

ner of the old Pom- 

peian courts. There 

is little doubt but that 

the art-exhibit will 

be one of the princi- 

pal, perhaps the most 

attractive feature of 

the Exposition. Many 

of the most famous 

works of the masters 

erace the walls, and a 

display from every 


d 


known school of paint- 


ing and statuary may 


be seen. The artists 
of our own country 
are strongly repre- 


Figure on Agricultural 
Building. — By Franz 
Englesmann. 


sented, and, al- 
together, it prom- 
ises to be a rare 
treat to all art- 
lovers. 

The Building 
of Electricity is 
sure to command 
universal atten- 
tion. All the lat- 
est phases of this 
most wonderful 
of sciences are to 
be fully shown, 
and when one re- 
members what 
immense strides 
have been made 
during the last five years, he will ap- 
preciate the statement which has been 
given out, to the effect that Omaha’s 
exhibition of electricity will surpass 
all others made at any previous ex- 
position. Edison, Tesla, Thomson, and 
Lieutenant Squires all have separate 
exhibits of large proportions. The 
building itself is well fitted to con- 
tain such an important display. The 
exterior decorations show designs in 
cog-wheels, and other varieties of me- 
chanical device. The building proper 
is simple in design, but none the less 
effective. All the latest and most ap- 
proved forms of machinery will be seen 


ion, Agricultural Building. 


Agricultural Building. 
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Group Surmounting Central Pavil- 
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here, 

and the 

people of 

Omaha proud- 

ly point to the 
fact that, being in 
the centre of the great 


ica, they will be better able 

to show a complete display 

in this line than any other 
exposition. 

From the West come the 
vast displays of the mines and 
mining interests. From the 

Klondike 
gold to the 
Arkansas 
lead, all kinds and 
varieties of minerals 
are thoroughly dis- 
played. There is no 
limit to the wealth 
lying west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the full 
and complete repre- 
sentations of these 
wonderful, undevel- 
oped resources form 
a feature before which 
the world will stand 
in wondering amaze- 
ment. Arizona, Ida- : 
ho, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming all 
send rich mining ex- 
hibits, and help make up a most exten- 
sive and comprehensive display. 

The Liberal Arts, Manufactures and 
Horticultural Buildings, which, as al- 
ways, prove of great interest, have rap- 
idly reached completion. 

One noticeable point is the success 
of the architects in keeping free from 
the izfluence of other expositions. The 
plan of the grounds, the grouping and 
design of buildings, the scheme of color, 
all are wholly different from any former 
achievement. The buildings are given 
the tint of old marble, while a charm- 
ing color-design provides that one-third 
the height of the colonnades, and the 
window-trim and cornices, are finished 
in dull, Pompeian colors. This makes 
the buildings one glowing mass of tints, 
and will prove not only a delight to the 
eye, but an education in color. 


Spandrel, 
Agric ult- 
ural Build- 
ing. 


Figures on Agricultural Building.—By Englesmann. 


Another delightful novelty has been 
the connecting of the buildings by the 
numerous graceful colonnades, so that 
the visitor may start at one end of the 
Grand Canal and completely encircle it, 
a distance of over a mile and a half, 
without once being compelled to brave 
the rays of Old Sol. 

The fact that thirty-five States are 
represented at the Exposition by organ- 
ized State effort is an evidence of the 
value which the Eastern people have 
learned to place upon such exhibits. 

Although nearly every year sees an 
inter-State exposition held in some part 
of the East, the peo- 
ple, instead of tiring 
of them, seem to grow 
more and more inter- 
ested. This can be 
due to but one fact. 
Experience must have 
proved that such un- 
dertakings are bene- 
ficial to all who take 
part inthem. Onno 
other hypothesis can 
Taccount for the large 
displays made in At- 
lanta so soon after 
Chicago, again at 
Nashville, and now 
one of a still greater 
scale at Omaha. 

The buildings 
erected by States, 
counties, or cities as headquarters for the 
people from the localities represented 
are located on the 
lower end of the im- 
mense portion of the 
grounds, which is 
known as the Bluff 
Tract. This is con- 
nected with the main 
tract by a great via- 
duct. The amuse- 
ment features will 
also be located here. 

The State buildings 
are Nebraska, Illinois, 
Montana, Georgia, 
Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Iowa, New York, 
Massachusetts, Flor- 
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with all the other States enthusiastic in 
regard to their displays in this direction. 
Pottawattamie County, Iowa, is to have 
a huge wigwam, and Denver will have a 
handsome city building, the only city 
building on the grounds, so far as 
definitely decided. Philadelphia is con- 
sidering the idea of erecting a fac- 
simile of old Independence Hall. Ere 
long, there will be a great many build- 
ings erected by business houses for the 
display of their wares. A large number 
of firms have been negotiating for space, 
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patra. On the obverse side of the 
medal appears the figure of an Indian 
in the act of spearing a buffalo—the 
two sides indicating the strides that 
our country has made from savagery to 
civilization. 

A series of Congresses on a great 
variety of subjects has been announced. 
Religious bodies will be represented by 
at least four denominational conven- 
tions, while the Liberal Congress of 
Religions will present the movement 
toward advanced thought. The con- 
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Nebraska State Building 


and the number of sites available for 
this purpose has rapidly diminished. 
The special issue of postage stamps 
is ready, and the Exposition Medal, 
issued by the Government, is finished. 
A unique idea has been used in the 
making of the medal, and one which 
will redeem it from the commonplace. 
A composite picture, made from the 
photographs of two of the most beauti- 
ful women from each of the trans- 
Mississippi States, adorns one side. 
This is only the second time that com- 
posite photography has been used in 
connection with the face of woman. 
The first attempt was made with the 
many different profile views of Cleo- 


gress will be conducted daily, with 
morning and evening services, partici- 
pated in by representatives of Hindoo- 
ism, the Jain religion, Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
The object is to promote absolute men- 
tal liberty, and the array of orators, 
scientists, and students includes many 
of the world’s greatest thinkers, known 
both in this country and in the Orient 
for their professional learning. Con- 
gresses of Art, Music, and Literature 
are also being arranged, while a trans- 
Mississippi Teachers’ Congress will offer 
great advantages to the western edu- 
cators. 

The Indian Exhibit is to be the most 
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wonderful and complete that the world 
has ever had the opportunity to witness. 
Every known tribe in North America 
will be represented at the exhibition, 
and it is now planned to set aside cer- 
tain days for the respective festivities 
of each separate tribe, bringing repre- 
sentatives to the number of three or 
four thousand directly to the Exposi- 
tion grounds en masse for the purpose 
of participating in the ceremonies, and 
thus affording to the public a realistic 
interpretation of the many phases in 
the life of this fast-dying race. 

The amusement features will be 
many and varied. We had thought 
never again to see the like of the Mid- 
way ; but, after all, there was nothing 
that could not be duplicated, and if 
one may judge from the extensive prep- 
arations, we shall see not only a repro- 
duction of the most interesting features 
of the Midway, but many entirely new 
ones. 

The foreign villages, with the shops, 
homes, queer inhabitants, and strange 
customs, will all be seen by the visitor. 
The Moorish Village will be the most 
pretentious reproduction of Eastern life 
yet attempted. The Afro-American Vil- 
lage will depict life in the Sunny South. 
The Irish Village, populated by the 
merry sons and daughters of Erin, will 
prove a delight, while the German, 
Chinese, and Tyrolean Villages, together 
with the Streets of Cairo, will furnish 
an equal amount of entertainment. 
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The “Cosmopolis” is a concession 
which will show the life of the Greek, 
the Spaniard, the Italian, the French- 
man, and the inhabitant of the Isle 
of Malta. Reproductions of famous 
structures in Athens, Granada, Seville, 
Paris, Pompeii, Naples, and Havana are 
to be seen here, while in the centre of 
an immense court is a theatre the ex- 
act duplicate of the Parthenon, where 
Greek athletic sports and amusements 
of all kinds may be seen. There is a 
great electric fountain in this court, 
and, together with the beautiful types 
of classic and Oriental architecture, this 
will doubtless prove to be one of the 
most attractive features. 

The plans for the manufacture of 
sugar from the sugar-beet are attract- 
ing great interest throughout the coun- 
try. A complete plant will be con- 
stantly in operation. 

There will be novelties in infinite va- 
riety, which will make the list of amuse- 
ment features complete. While the Ex- 
position is an essentially Western enter- 
prise, and has for its main object the 
demonstration of the material advan- 
tages of the Trans-Mississippi States, 
yet all America will join in making the 
Exposition a success. 

Expositions are flash-light pictures 
illustrating the progress of the world ; 
and the Trans-Mississippi Exposition 
will but prove that, when commerce 
leads the’ way, success is sure to fol- 
low. 














Groups for Machinery Building.—By R. B. Bock. 


The right-hand group represents the original struggle between intellect and brute force; the left-hand group, the first triumph over 
brate force; the centre group, the complete triumph of intellect. 





JAPANESE GLIMPSES 


By Mabel Cronise Jones 





N view of the really palatial steamers and is bounded by the confines of Ja- 
now to be found on the Pacific pan. Polygamy is not allowed, but the 
Ocean, a flying trip to Japan will husband can secure a divorce through 


soon be considered 
the natural sequel 
to a trans - conti- 
nental tour. It is 
extremely easy to 
visit the Orient to- 
day, and unless 
one spends his 
funds needlessly in 
little extrava- 
gances, the trip 
may be made very 
economically. 
Even a fortnight in 
Japan can give a 
person a good gen- 
eral idea of the 
more prominent 
features of Japan- 
ese daily life. 

At the same time 
it must be freely 
acknowledged that 
a score of years 
could be well util- 
ized in studying all 
the minute details 
of the social life as 
it is exemplified 
in the different 
castes. 

Japanese wom- 
en, unless of the 
lower classes, are 
well educated, 
speaking, of 
course, from a 
Japanese point of 
view. We should 
certainly not con- 


sider them well educated, for their 
learning is for the most part confined 
to superstitions and mythical history, 


A Tea-house Girl. 


legal processes. A 
wife convicted of 
infidelity can be 
put to death by her 
husband—he, how- 
ever, can commit 
the same crime 
openly and neither 
law nor society will 
offer a remon- 
strance. 

When a maiden 
marries, her teeth 
are blackened, her 
eyebrows plucked 
out, and artificial 
ugliness is culti- 
vated to the ut- 
most limit. She is 
taught that her 
first duty is to ren- 
der herself obnox- 
ious to all men but 
her husband. The- 
oretically, he is 
supposed to love 
her “ soui,” despite 
the outward uegli- 
ness. Practically 
he does nothing of 
the sort. A father 
in Japan may legal- 
ly sell his daughter 
for a certain term 
of years. 

The bath is a 
creat institution in 
Japan, and forms a 
kind of people’s 
parliament. The 


men and women make free use of the 
same bath - houses without the faint- 
est sense of immodesty. All the gos- 
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Taking a “Drive.” 











A Wayside Tea-house. 
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Children Playing Kotoro. 





JAPANESE 


sip of the day is retailed in these re- 
sorts. 

The tea-houses are another peculiar 
feature of the country. The wayside 
tea-house is a picturesque structure, 
and the girls who serve the fragrant 
drink in the daintiest of cups are 
worth going a long way to see. 

The children look quaint enough at 
their play—clad, as a rule, in one loose 
flowing robe, and with their bare feet 
tied on to clumsy wooden sandals. The 
town costume of the Japanese men con- 
sists of a loose silk robe, extending from 
the neck to the ankles. It is gathered 
in at the waist by a girdle of brocaded 
or embroidered silk ; over this is worn 
a wide-sleeved “ spencer” or jacket, and 
this is always embroidered with the 
armorial device of the wearer, provided, 
of course, that he belongs to the upper 
classes and can boast of an armorial de- 
vice. Trousers are only worn by ofli- 
cials on occasions of great State cere- 
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mony. There are also on our Japanese 
gentleman, when he goes out for a walk, 
a cylindrical cap of bamboo and silk, 
white stockings and straw sandals. As 
a rule, the men’s bodies are elaborately 
tattooed with pictures of lions, dragons 
and tigers. 

The general attire of the women is 
very much like that of the men, except 
that their hair is arranged more elabo- 
rately and artistically. 

There is much that is truly charming 
and delightful about the Japanese. 
They are quick, alert, energetic, en- 
thusiastic ; scrupulously neat, and pos- 
sessed of an innate love for the beauti- 
ful. To see Japan once is tosee a little 
glimpse of fairyland. When one sees it 
the second time, however, he becomes 
aware of a certain moral degradation 
and blindness which exist there, and 
which make all philanthropists pray for 
the introduction there of our purer and 
higher civilization. 





Umbrella Maker. 





PRETTY PLATES AND DAINTY 


DISHES 


By Frank H. Vizetelly 





piece of china bric-a-brac in a 

woman’s hands, then watch the 
expression of her face. No matter how 
careworn or worried she may have 
looked before, you will now see her 
brighten up almost immediately. A 
happy smile will lighten her face, and 
her eyes will sparkle with pleasure. 
Why? Because she possesses an inher- 
ent love for chinaware of all kinds. If 
she be at all domesticated, this love is 
part and parcel of her daily life. She 


P'r the most insignificant little 


delights as much in pretty tableware as 
her spouse delights in a good cigar, 
and from her infancy has surrounded 
herself with all the dainty knick-knacks 
and hand-painted pieces she could ac- 


Chinese Jar. 


Corean Potiche. 


quire or afford. Indeed, it has been 
truly said that if it were not for women, 
the potter’s art would languish. Cer- 
tain it is that there are only a few men 
who take an interest in it, and the 
money that these spend for it would 
not even pay for the clay-sifters’ labor. 

Had it not been for royal patronage, 
it is doubtful if the first European pot- 
teries could have been run at a profit. 
To Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, 
Dresden ware owes, in a great measure, 
its present-day perfection, and equally 
does Sévres china owe its delicacy of 
form and tint to the patronage of Louis 
XV., who purchased the potteries at 
Vincennes, near Paris, and removed 
them to Sévres. 

At the Sevaton sale, in London, a 
few years ago, a service of old Sévres 
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ware was sold for $5,000. 
The genuineness of this 
set was proved by certifi- 
cates issued to the owners 
by the French Govern- 
ment. But by far the 
most valuable service 
turned out at the Sévres 
pottery (in 1778) was 
made for the Czarina 
Catherine II., of Russia, 
and consisted of 745 
pieces, which cost $65,- 
630. 

The Sévres ware, old or 
modern, is usually light in 
color and daintily decor- 
ated with flowers or figure- 
subjects tastefully ar- 
ranged. The porcelain it- 
self, although of good texture, is in- 
ferior to that of the English potteries. 
Decorated pieces generally bear pic- 
torial panels on white ground sur- 
rounded by frames of gilt scrollwork. 
These, as well as the tableware, are 
quite in keeping with the national 
character. Although the Sevres works 
are still in operation, they are kept 
busy in copying ancient Chinese and 
Japanese models, instead of increasing 
their reputation in the manufacture of 
the wares which made them famous. 


Dresden China 


Palissy Ware. 


The marks at first used at Sévres 
were two italic “Ls” crossed. Later 
the mark was modified by the insertion 
of a small capital letter between them. 
These letters indicate the years, and 
commencing with A for 1753 they con- 
tinue to Z for 1777. Later years to 1795 
were indicated by double letters, and 
with the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the mark was replaced by the let- 
ters R. F. for “ République Francaise.” 
For a few years this was retained, but 
more recently the mark on all Sévres 

ware has been changed with the 
form of government in power. 
It is, however, self-explanatory. 

It should not be forgotten 
that every piece of fine china is. 
hand-painted, and necessitates 
a great deal of care in handling 
through the different processes. 
it has to go before it is offered 
for sale. The work of the best 
decorative artists is always in 
demand; consequently, thre 
price paid for it, all things con- 
sidered, is not exorbitant. A 
delicate téte-d-téte set of white 
and gold in Royal Berlin— 
nowadays marked with the 
Prussian eagle encircled with 
the words “ Konigl. Porzellan 
Manufactur” — sells for $25. 
The mark is either in blue or 
brown. The marks common in 
the eighteenth century closely 
resembled those of the Dresden 





Palissy Goblet. 


From the Museum of the Louvre, Paris. 


Greek Amphora. 


Italian Ware. 
Greek Vase 


From Baron Alphonse Rothschild’s collection. 
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factory — two sceptres instead of two 
swords crossed, occasionally varied by 
a single sceptre in brown. The Ger- 
mans, who were the pioneer makers of 
hard porcelain in Europe, carried on 
all their experiments with the utmost 
secrecy, and it is said that at one time 
the motto “ Schweige still bis zum Todt” 
—“ Be silent until death”—was hung 
in every department of the Dresden 
factory. 

Dresden ware is distinguished by its 
cold white, almost bluish, tint. Orig- 
inally it bore the initial of its royal 
patron ; later this mark was replaced 
by the rod of Aisculapius, which was in 
turn replaced by two swords crossed. 
In the matter of decoration, the earlier 
Dresden china imitated Chinese and 
Japanese designs in blue and white, 
but toward the middle of the last cen- 
tury these were displaced by delicate 
paintings in miniature of flowers, in- 
sects, and copies of celebrated paint- 
ings. In our own time, however, the 


German potteries have, in the matter of 
design, taken a retrograde step and 
produced imitations of all kinds. 

Of English wares, the products of 
the Minton, Coalport, Derby, and Cope- 


land factories are now most in demand. 
Crown Derby is much sought, and for 
special sets of plates vies in excellence 
with Minton. The brilliancy of its 
coloring is almost as well known as its 
transparent, milky whiteness; and 
Crown Derby in red, blue, or pink 
leads the world. Plates of this ware 
sell for $15, $50, and $200 apiece. The 
mark, a capital D, was changed when 
the old Chelsea and Bow factories were 
purchased and transferred to Derby. 
Then it consisted of a capital D crossed 
by an anchor. This accounts for the 
resemblance of the brands of the ware 
from these three factories. 

Herbert Minton greatly improved 
English ware, and it is due to his 
efforts that to-day the ware that bears 
his name is much in demand. In Min- 
ton one can go to extremes, for the 
cheapest as well as the finest wares are 
turned out at his factory. 

Some Minton plates offered for sale 
in New York a short time ago were 
worth $225 apiece. The design they 
bore consisted of two figures in color 
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in the centre surrounded by a wide 
band of delicate rose-pink. The rim 
of the plate was decorated with an 
open-work band of white and gold. 
The Minton brand is a sphere sur- 
mounted by a crown. 

English potteries owe much to royal 
patronage, and the Prince of Wales is 
one of the chief purchasers. A service 
of Minton made recently at his order 
was in pale sea-green and white, deco- 
rated with ropes entwined with anchors 
of gold. 

Old Worcester ware, now very rare, 
is sought on account of its value, chiefly 
by collectors. 

English potters excel in reproducing 
old Sévres ware, and have achieved so 
much success in this direction that it 
is difficult to tell their work from the 
original. 

The Hollanders have departed from 
the traditional blue china for which 
Delft was once celebrated. Old Delft 
is now rare, and necessarily costly, 
while modern Delft is not much in de- 
mand. The modern ware is distin- 
guished for its soft color effects in 
blue and ivory, and for its copies of 
old masterpieces. The mark on this 
product is a capital F, with a vase in 
outline above, and the name of the city 
in plain letters below. 

American potters have in late years, 
and with considerable success, given 
much attention to color effects. But 
their products are generally decora- 
tive effects. Although some tableware 
is produced, this ware is highly deco- 
rated. 

Much Oriental “crackle” ware is 
produced in the United States with 
blue and gray decoration, and is sold 
for as much as a dollar per plate. The 
American decorative wares, however, 
bring very high prices. The secret of 
the brilliant, blood-red products of the 
Chinese potters has been left to the 
American potter to solve, and he has 
succeeded in unearthing an art which 
has long since been interred with the 
last of the early potters of the Flowery 
Kingdom. This sang-de-beuf ware, 
some examples of which formed part of 
the late Charles A. Dana’s collection, 
sold recently in New York for sums 
ranging from $300 to $1,200 apiece. 
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Among the most beautiful objects of 
the Renaissance period are the crea- 
tions of Bernard Palissy. These are 
almost beyond price, and when offered 
for sale are eagerly sought. Several of 
his arabesques have been preserved at 
the Museum of the Louvre, in Paris. 
Though of varied design, Palissy ware 
is all of the same character. It was 
hard, well-burnt earthenware covered 
with a white enamel, which he discov- 
ered after applying himself to investi- 
gations and experiments for sixteen 
years. 

The process which he sought so 
laboriously exhausted all his resources, 
and for the want of money to buy fuel 
he was reduced to burning his house- 
hold furniture piece by piece. Still, in 
spite of ridicule from his neighbors, he 
persisted, and at last was successful. 

On the white enamel Palissy applied 
various colors, after which he covered 
the whole with a vitreous glaze. His 


best known works consist of large gob- 
lets and plates, ewers and vases, deco- 
rated in alto relief, with realistic figures 
of birds, fishes, fruits, and reptiles. The 
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decorations on his rustic dishes were 
all delicately moulded. The colors used 
were shades of blue varying from indi- 
go to ultramarine, afew greens, some 
browns and grays, with here and there 
a yellow. 

Of antique pottery, the Greek was the 
most remarkable. The Greek vases 
preserved in the national museums of 
England, France, and Germany show 
the different stages toward perfection 
which were attained by Greek potters. 
At the outset, their creations were of 
the crudest kind; later they were 
marked for variety of form and grace 
of decoration, the like of which has not 
yet been equalled. 

The designs on early Grecian pottery, 
which originally were geometrical in 
character, were supplanted later by 
figure subjects. These were traced on 
red and white clay surfaces, and all the 
surrounding space was covered with a 
dark glaze, which gave a varnished back- 
ground effect, the figures appearing in 
the color of the underlying body. The 
few examples now extant are in differ- 
ent national museums. 


JUNE 


By Herbert Bashford 


Tue peerless skies of June bend over me, 
And ah, what happiness the queen month brings! 
The golden air is full of whirring wings, 
The clover blooms are white on hill and lea 
And to the nodding rose the bumble-bee 
Repeats his confidential mumblings, 
While in the dusky dell the woodthrush sings 
A song so sweet ‘twould gladden Ecstasy ; 
And oh, the joy I feel to lie, care-free, 
Beneath broad maples that the robins love, 
Within the sound of rhyming, silver streams, 
And watch the butterfly lilt drowsily 
From fiower to flower, and faintly hear above 
The lisp of leaves like echoes heard in dreams. 





OUR SYSTEM OF MOVING 


By D. J. Greene 


O the perfecting of systems of 

transportation there will be no 

end. And, inasmuch as_ hardly 
two of the managers of traffic—in 
all enough to form a leading city in 
the State of Maine—can agree on a 
joint tariff without argument, it is no 
small wonder that their systems oi do- 
ing business differ. The principle, how- 
ever, is practically the same in all cases. 
A brief review of the causes which lead 
to this perfection of method may en- 
able one to understand more fully the 
finer points of competitive traffic. 

In times past—not more than a 
quarter of a century ago—when trans- 
portation was not bound by the present 
chains of method and exactness, traffic 
was carried on in a slow and indifferent 
way; which, perhaps, required some 
system or method, but such method, at 
its best, was corrupt and imperfect, 
burdening the shipper and the con- 
sumer, and absorbing all ‘the profits of 
commerce. For years thus the com- 
merece of our country was blighted 
by imperfect facilities and exorbitant 
charges. The advancement of the times 
soon demanded a change in such affairs ; 
and it came; but what prophet could 
have foretold the radical change that 
was about to take place? The prelude 
to this progressive step was marked by 
the completing and operation of new 
competitive lines of traffic. The mana- 
gers of the older concerns soon saw 
their former revenue passing into the 
tills of others, and their business drop- 
ping gradually away. Awaking from 
their indifference, they determined to 
crush all opposition and regain their 
grasp on the commerce of the States. 
The keenest rivalry soon existed—the 
storm that had been brewing for years 
now burst forth with all its energy. 
The solicitors of traffic for the various 


lines began to make rates by word of 
mouth on competitive traffic, and the 
transportation companies, unable to pay 
running expenses from such contracts, 
began to drift toward ruin. Into the 
midst of this wild delirium of competi- 
tion came the Joint “raffic Association 
and the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission. Heretofore, no such organiza- 
tions had existed; now we shall see 
what they have done since, and if we 
approve of such. 


THE STEP 


Tue formation of the Joint Traffic 
Association was the first great step to- 
ward mutual protection. To the offi- 
cials of this organization the various 
lines have conceded the supervision of 
all Inter-State Commerce, excepting the 
carrying of coal, coke, iron ore, petro- 
leum, mill cinder, limestone, and the 
traffic originating or destined to points 
south of the line of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad; also that passing 
through the Western terminals of the 
Eastern trunk lines, Buffalo, Black 
Rock, Suspension Bridge, Toronto, 
Can.; Dunkirk, Salamanca, Erie, Pitts- 
burg, Bellaire, O., and Kenova, W. 
Va. Having thus established their 
limits, the managers have brought 
about some wonderful changes, es- 
pecially in the. Hast Each year they 
prepare an Official Classification of 
freight, which is adopted by the various 
lines comprising the association. Each 
article of freight that is offered for 
shipment is classified according to 
quantity, quality, and material. All 
freight is classified as first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth class; 
then double first class, ete. As to the 
quantity, all freight is classified in less 
than car loads and in car loads, thus af- 
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fording a proportionally lower rate on 
car loads than on small consignments. 
The freight that is classified as first 
class less than car loads, is generally 
third class in car loads, with a minimum 
weight of twenty thousand pounds ; 
that which is second or third class, 
less than car loads, is generally fifth 
class in car loads; and that which is 
below third class, less than car loads, is 
sixth class in car loads, with a minimum 
weight of twenty-four thousand pounds, 
unless otherwise specified. The quality 
and material of freight are important 
factors in establishing a class less than 
car loads, which also determines the car- 
load rate. One can readily see that 
it would not be justice to carry one 
hundred pounds of feathers and one 
hundred pounds of iron at the same 
rate. Everything is taken into con- 
sideration when a class is determined, 
though corrections on the classification 
may be issued at any time. Articles 
that are fragile, or those that require a 
great deal of risk on the part of the 
carrier, are classified as double first 
class, or three times first class, with a 
high minimum charge for a small con- 
signment. Such articles as in all proba- 


bility would not_bring the amount of 
transportation charges if put to a forced 
sale must be prepaid and generally re- 


leased. With this classification as a 
guide, the different transportation com- 
panies unite on a joint tariff, thus afford- 
ing remarkably low rates on freight 
passing over their lines. Being-satisfied 
with the mutual protection thus extend- 
ed, the lines wanted some assurance. 
Hence the framing of the Inter-State 
Commerce Laws and the appointment 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion. This Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, or Joint Committee as it is 
commonly called, has absolute super- 
vision of all competitive traffic in this 
country. The laws are very strict, and 
the punishment for their violation is 
very severe. Like the Joint Traffic As- 
sociation, this committee requires all 
tariffs formed for effect to be submit- 
ted for their approval thirty days prior 
to taking effect. Managers of traffic 
may make special low rates, though, 
without first notifying this committee. 
Remember, there is a difference between 
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a special tariff and a special rate. A 
special tariff may apply on freight of 
all classes, in both directions, between 
all stations on the lines interested, or 
it may apply on a specified commodity 
between stated points. In either case, 
the tariff must be submitted to the Joint 
Traffic Association, and to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, and be ap- 
proved by them during the thirty days 
prior to its taking effect. A special rate 
is a special charge made to apply on a 
specified commodity that is to be moved 
locally on any road, and is effective 
without the sanction of either of the 
committees mentioned heretofore, but 
can apply only on the line making the 
rate. Whenever a joint tariff is made 
and agreed to by two or more lines, it 
is at once submitted to the Joint Traffic 
Association, and to the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission for approval and 
register. This tariff is numbered by 
the roads using it, by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, and by the 
Joint Traffic Association. After being 
approved and numbered by these com- 
mittees, a copy of the original tariff is 
returned to the lines interested, and 
the managers of traffic must then cer- 
tify to the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission their approval of the rates 
named in the tariff, and that they will 
protect such rates. By doing this each 
road secures the other, and cannot re- 
fuse to accept freight billed according 
to the joint tariff. 

To explain how these tariffs are used 
and the details of transportation, we 
will take up the system in force on one 
of the great trunk lines of America. 


HOW A SYSTEM WORKS 


Aut freight that is forwarded from 
any station is way-billed. A way-bill 
is a form of bill of lading sent forward 
with the freight to identify it. It 
shows the original point, the destina- 
tion, the name and address of the con- 
signee, describes the various articles of 
the consignment, and gives their weight, 
rate, and charges. The preparing of 
these way-bills is the work of the bill- 
ing clerk, who is sole authority on rates 
at his station. He is supplied with 
every joint and special tariff, all local 
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tariffs, and all special rates in effect 
with his station, and he must keep 
them carefully filed and corrected. In 
manifesting a consignment, he refers 
to the official classification for the 
class of each article, then uses the class 
rate named in the tariff. If this is a 
joint tariff, he must show the divisions 
of revenue, as per the proper percent- 
age sheet, for the junction settlement, 
and show the proper routing for the 
freight. Now this may seem like a 
simple task, but, be assured, it occa- 
sions some of the most bewildering 
of situations. There are three kinds of 
billing in use at the present day, viz., 
local, through, and interline. Of these 
the local billing is the simplest, and be- 
ginners are always started at this desk. 
It consists of manifesting freight lo- 
cally with the use of a local tariff and 
the classification. The through billing 
requires more exactness, as the billing 
clerk has the auditor of a connecting 
line watching him very closely, and a 
bad mistake would cause lots of un- 
necessary trouble and annoyance. In 
through billing, the articles of the con- 
signment are enumerated according to 
the classification just the same as in 


local billing, but the proper joint tar- 
iff must be used and quoted. When- 
ever a rate is taken from any tariff, the 
number and initials of the tariff must 
be quoted with the rate, so that the 
inspector may know where to refer 


for the rate. After having shown the 
proper weight, rate, and charges on the 
through bill, the next thing is to show 
the divisions of revenue. When the 
managers of traffic arrange a joint tar- 
iff, they also arrange a percentage sheet, 
which is computed according to the 
distance each road carries the freight. 
The revenue shown on the way-bill 
must be divided according to this per- 
centage sheet, and the number of the 
percentage sheet quoted. Every line 
interested in through billing has week- 
ly settlements at the various junction 
points. This settlement is final. The 
through billing is gradually giving 
way to what is known as interline bill- 
ing or “auditor’s settlement.” This 
system of billing is just the same as 
through, with the exception of showing 
the divisions of revenue. This is set- 
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tled through the auditor’s office, and 
does away with a lot of unnecessary 
work at the junction points. The bill- 
ing clerk has a great deal resting on 
his shoulders, and is held personally re- 
sponsible for his work being done cor- 
rectly. Errors generally mean a matter 
of dollars and cents to him, therefore it 
behooves him to be accurate in all his 
work. If he should bill freight out on 
a higher rate than should be used, and 
the agent at destination should collect 
and remit the excess charges, the billing 
clerk would be expected to refund the 
difference, provided the consignee made 
a claim for it. Again, if he should use 
a lower rate than proper, he would be 
expected to make up the difference, 
provided it could not be collected. Bill- 
ing in error is always subject to correc- 
tion, no matter when the error is dis- 
covered. In any case, a copy of the 
correction is sent to the billing office, 
one to the office at destination, and one 
to the auditor of traffic. All records are 
then corrected and made to correspond. 
At the close of each day’s business the 
billing clerk makes a report of way- 
bills for freight forwarded from his sta- 
tion. This goes to the auditor of 
traffic. On this report he shows the 
date and number of each way-bill, the 
destination and the weight and charges, 
and whether the charges are prepaid or 
collect. With this report he sends a 
tissue-impression copy of each way-bill, 
so that the auditor may see just what 
freight was forwarded, and that the re- 
port is correct. At all stations where 
there are no track scales, car-load con- 
signments are billed on “To be 
weighed ” way-bills. These are just the 
same as the local, through, or interline, 
with the exception of showing weights 
and charges. The car is weighed at the 
nearest weighing station en route, and 
the agent at the weighing station com- 
pletes the bill, sending the original 
copy to destination, and returning the 
duplicate to the billing office. The 
billing agent then completes his record, 
and reports same to the auditor of 
traffic. “To be weighed” way-bills 
are reported twice. First, the tissue- 
impression copy is reported the day the 
bill is made, and is marked “ T. B. W.” 
When the duplicate hard copy is re- 
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turned, it is reported under the same 
number as the “T. B. W.,” but dated 
the day weighed. Another form of bill- 
ing is from transfers. At junction 
points where a connecting line bills 
locally and uses a through rate, the 
freight is delivered on a transfer. The 
company receipts for the freight thus, 
and rebills it on its own line, using 
its division of the. through rate for 
charges. All charges accumulating up 
to this point are known as “ Advances,” 
and are shown in the -“ advance col- 
umn” on the way-bill. Sometimes 
freight is transferred to a connecting 
line for delivery. In such cases the 
connecting line receives only a class 
arbitrary or a switching charge. All 
this must be shown on the original 
way-bill, and the billing clerk is respon- 
sible for its being done correctly. 


ONE TROUBLE 


From this we have line and special 
fast freight billing. This comprises 
the Erie Despatch, The Empire Line, 
The Union Line, and many others too 
numerous to mention. Of these, the 


Erie Despatch is greatest. No less than 


sixty-six Western roads certify their 
concurrence and protection to the rates 
named in the general tariff. With this 
about twelve hundred percentage sheets 
are carefully filed and indexed. This 
billing, as well as other through billing, 
must go through the Inter-State Com- 
merce Inspector’s office, and he examines 
it. If he finds it correct, he puts his 
stamp on the face, thus; 


Joint Committee 
Examined 
and found correct 
J. Brown, Insp. Bf. Sta. 


If he finds the billing in error, he cor- 
rects it, and advises allconcerned. An- 
other feature about billing that must 
not be forgotten is the correction of 
tariff and billing instructions by means 
of circulars. If this could be done away 
with, and some better plan substituted, 
all the billing clerks in the United States 
would sing a Te Deum. There-are al- 
ways many of these circulars in force, 
and one simply has to remember them. 
For instance, one will read: “The L. 
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S. & M.S. people advise that they will 
not accept freight for Peter Jones & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., unless prepaid. Please 
be governed accordingly until further 
notice.” Where there are a thousand 
or more of these in force, the billing 
clerk is apt to forget ; but that does not 
release his liability. He will have to 
stand the cost of any such error as bill- 
ing freight to Peter Jones & Co., collect, 
unless the manager of traffic has special 
reasons for relieving him. Some billing 
clerks who are somewhat diplomatic 
can avoid these losses by correcting 
matters in the right way. The major- 
ity, however, do not go about it in the 
right way, but go down into their purses, 
and pay for their errors. 

Sometimes the billing clerk finds 
himself embarrassed over the routing of 
some freight; the freight may be per- 
ishable or fragile, and it is for him to 
decide whether he shall deliver it to 
the connecting line as soon as possible, 
or arrange to get all available revenue 
forhisowncompany. There is no great 
time used in thinking over such mat- 
ters; a decision must be reached im- 
mediately, and it must be right. Again, 
sometimes the line tariffs and the joint 
tariffs do not agree on rates between 
common points. In such a case the 
lower rate is given the preference, pro- 
vided no special routing is shown on 
the bill of lading. 

Despite the fact that the billing clerk’s 
work is unpleasant at times, it is very 
fascinating. The deeper one probes 
into its mysteries, the more one sees to 


_keep him atit. The billing clerks are the 


men who make the traftic officials. The 
time has gone by when men from any 
profession of life could walk into our 
general or division offices and assume 
control without fear of failing. The 
exacting laws that govern competitive 
traffic are so complex in some ways, 
that only those who know them from 
experience can successfully guide a line 
within their limits. 


HOW FREIGHT IS HANDLED 


Arter leaving the billing office, let us 
inquire how freight is handled in tran- 
sit, and how it is delivered. 

After the billing is completed and 
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copied, it is handed to the conductor of 
the freight train. The carsin which the 
freight is loaded are sealed with the 
station seal, and under no consideration 
must this seal be broken while the car 
is in transit, without authority from the 
conductor of the train. The car in 
which each article of freight is loaded 
is carefully noted on the way-bill, so 
that the conductor may know where to 
leave the different cars. It is interest- 
ing to note how complete we have the 
system of handling cars. Every station 
keeps a complete record of all the cars 
received and forwarded, and makes such 
a report to the superintendent of trans- 
portation every day in the year. The 
conductor of every train makes a similar 
report of all the cars handled in his 
train every day. This report includes 
the foreign and special-line cars. On 
the report is shown whether the car is 
empty or loaded. If loaded, the kind 
of lading, where the car was taken from, 
and where left. The superintendent of 
transportation can then locate any car 
on the system on short notice. When 


foreign cars come on our line, the 
junction reports them on our inter- 


change-car report, and puts a “Home 
Route” card on each side of the car. 
This shows where the car came on our 
lines, and the name of the road deliver- 
ing it tous. This is done at every suc- 
ceeding junction point, and the cars are 
always returned the way they came. 
As they are returned, each junction 
agent receipts for them until returned 
home. It makes no difference where 
the car goes ; it must be returned over 
the route it came by. Sometimes a 
car gets damaged while on a foreign 
road. In such a case the car must be re- 
paired by the road using it when dam- 
aged. One of the first things expected 
from agents on a system is to load cars 
home. This is, when they receive a 
foreign car loaded, they must try to 
have it reloaded with freight destined 
to points on the car’s home-route. This 
cannot always be done, but where prac- 
ticable, it is expected of agents. The 
Car Service Association rules are also 
expected to apply on the loading and 
unloading of cars. This provides that 
when cars are being loaded by shipper, 
or unloaded by consignee, one dollar 
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per day, or fraction of a day, shall be 
charged for the time exceeding forty- 
eight hours in loading or unloading a 
car. These rules are not always fully 
carried out. The classification of cars, 
too, is something worth knowing. The 
grain cars and produce cars are always 
first-class cars. From this we have a 
series running almost through the al- 
phabet. In the first-class cars only 
first-class freight can be loaded. If 
charcoal was loaded loose in a grain 
car, it would make the car unfit for 
carrying grain until renovated. Butter, 
cheese, and produce must not be loaded 
in the same car with refined oil, wood 
alcohol, or any other freight apt to leave 
an unpleasant odor. Whenever an 
agent permits cars to be loaded con- 
trary to the regulations, he is called 
upon to pay the charges for renovation. 


MOVING CARS 


But referring to the moving of cars. 
When the car has reached its destina- 
tion, the seals are broken at the freight 
house, and each article of freight is un- 
loaded, and tallied with the way-bills. 
If the freight checks all right, then all 
is well, but if it does not, something 
else remains to be done. Whenever 
the “check” at a station finds he is 
either ‘‘ over” or “short” some freight, 
he promptly reports it to the proper 
clerk in the office. If the freight is 
damaged, he reports it also, and states 
to what extent. The clerk then makes 
an “over, short, and damaged ” report, 
or simply an “O. 8S. & D.,” and states 
which itis. Whenever freight is “over ” 
at a station, and the marks show where 
it belongs, the billing clerk makes a 
regular way-bill for it, and forwards the 
freight to proper destination. On this 
way-bill no weight or charges are shown. 
The freight is sent “free-astray,” with 
statement that it was found over in such 
car. Whenever the freight is “short,” 
the “O. S. & D.” is sent to the billing 
office, and that agent states what he 
knows about the matter, forwarding all 
papers to the freight-claim agent. The 
freight-claim office then makes a record 
of the case, and starts a tracer for the 
freight at the original station, and the 
freight is traced until found. Some- 
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times this causes a great deal of trouble 
and extra expense. The records show 
cases where freight went astray hun- 
dreds of miles out of its proper routing. 
Whenever the freight is damaged, the 
matter is carefully investigated, and the 
party at fault in the case must make the 
claim right. Frequently the party at 
fault cannot be ascertained. In such 
cases the company stands the damage. 

Sometimes at a station freight is re- 
fused or unclaimed. Under such cir- 
cumstances the agent notifies the agent 
at the billing point, and also asks his 
instructions for disposition. Whenever 
the freight is perishable, and likely to 
spoil before shippers’ instructions can 
be received, the agent is expected to 
sell the freight to the best advantage, 
and after having deducted the trans- 
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portation charges, remits the balance to 
the shipper, stating all the facts in the 
case. A report ofthis transaction must 
be made immediately to the division 
freight agent and to the freight-claim 
agent. In all other cases, the freight is 
delivered to the consignee upon payment 
of charges. 

Thus the commerce of our country is 
carried on. Every transaction in traffic 
is looked at only from a business stand- 
point, and one cannot but admire the 
judgment that guides a great trunk line 
in the channels of success. The offi- 
cials have all kinds of trouble to contend 
with, but much is avoided by clever 
reasoning. If every other business in 
our country was conducted on similar 
principles, Dun’s Review would show 
many less failures. 


THE CASE OF PADDY McCARTY 
By Virna Woods 


Author of ‘An Elusive Lover,” “Jasen Hildredth’s Identity,” etc. 


ALLACE FIELD sat in his 
\ \ office, gazing lazily through a 
cloud of fragrant tobacco- 
smoke at the opposite wail. It was a 
small office on the third-floor-back of a 
rather dingy building in a rather dingy 
street, and bore on its glass door the 
legend: “ Wallace Field, Attorney-at- 
Law.” The room was decently fur- 
nished, but without any evidence of the 
somewhat luxurious tastes that the 
owner flattered himself he possessed. 
But, notwithstanding the commonplace 
aspect of his surroundings, he was in- 
dulging in dreams of a career in which 
failure and mediocrity had no part. 
He had that day been appointed by the 
court to his first case, and his imagina- 
tion had straightway transformed it 
into the doorway of success. 

Three months before, he had come to 
San Francisco poor and unknown, with 
nothing but his education, his quick 
wits and his perseverance to win his 





way. Three months he had sat in his 
office and lounged about the courts, 
and the busy world had passed him by, 
regardless alike of his fretting ambition 
and the depleted condition of his purse. 

He had inherited his ambition from 
his father, who, some thirty years be- 
fore, had hung out his own shingle as a 
medical practitioner in an eastern city, 
but had been starved out; and, after 
several ineffectual ventures in cities of 
California, had returned to the moun- 
tains, where he had again taken up the 
practice of his profession, and had be- 
come a fairly successful country doctor. 
That his son should succeed where he 
had failed had become the ambition of 
his later life, and the son himself had 
vowed that he would not yield as his 
father had done. He would die on his 
shield if need be, he had said, rather 
grandly, but he would never give up the 
struggle while he lived. 

So he spent his days in his office and 
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in the courts, and his evenings with 
Eleanor. 

It was while he was yet a student that 
he had become acquainted with the 
banker’s beautiful daughter, who had 
promised to be his wife with the same 
impulsive determination that character- 
ized his own pursuit of success. As a 
matter of course, her decision had not 
been favored at home or by society, but 
those who knew Eleanor Crofton under- 
stood that, when she had once settled a 
question to her own satisfaction, it was 
futile to attempt to dissuade her. No 
one knew this better than her father, 
who realized that she was quite capable 
of living in two rooms south of Market 
Street, so he did not storm, and rage, 
and forbid the young man the house, 
after the manner of melodramatic fa- 
thers, but acquiesced in his daugh- 
ter’s choice, stipulating only that she 
should remain at home till her affianced 
had achieved sufficient measure of suc- 
cess to maintain her in the manner of 
life to which she had been accustomed. 
Homer Crofton might, indeed, have put 
some business in the way of his pro- 
spective son-in-law, had he so chosen, 
but it pleased him better to test the 
young man’s mettle, and see if he pos- 
sessed in his character the elements of 
success. 

“If I begin helping him now,” he 
said to himself, “‘there will be no end 
to it. He will learn dependence, instead 
of independence. It is better for him to 
make his way alone.” 

So Wallace Field had been actuated 
in his efforts by a triple motive: The 
desire of success for its own sake, as a 
matter of pride in showing his father 
and the banker that he could succeed, 
and, most of all, as the means of winning 
Eleanor. 

He had determined that no oppor- 
tunity, however small, should be neg- 
lected, and, chafing under his enforced 
idleness, had vowed that, however un- 
important his first case might be, it 
should be won, if winning was within 
the range of human possibility. 

So it chanced that so unpromising a 
client as Paddy McCarty, accused of 
grand larceny, held in his mind the 
dignified position of the arbiter of fate ; 
and going over the prisoner’s confession, 
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made to him that afternoon, he began 
to outline the argument of defence. 
But with the chain of sophistry that 
was to conceal the undesirable facts in 
the case flowed an undercurrent of 
thought, in which roomy new offices, 
and comfortable bachelor’s quarters, to 
be superseded in due time by a fashion- 
able house, held an important place. 
And ever and anon, in the limbo of his 
dreams, flashed the radiance of a fair, 
sweet face, crowned with a halo of 
golden-brown hair. At last the face 
became importunate and obscured the 
vaguer visions, and tangled the chain of 
logic in his mind. 

“IT must tell Eleanor,” he exclaimed, 
jumping to his feet and throwing away 
his cigar. 

In fact, he had been repeating that 
sentence to himself at intervals all the 
afternoon ; and, even as he left the 
court-room that morning to see his 
client, he felt a wild impulse to go to 
the nearest telephone and communicate 
the news to her. But even now he did 
not forget the conventionalities; and 
he forced himself to dine as usual, and 
make his toilet with his accustomed 
care, before he presented himself at the 
home of his betrothed. 


Miss Eleanor Crofton lived on Taylor 
Street, in a handsome residence that 
stood high above the street and com- 
manded a beautiful view of the bay. 
It was a three-story building, with bay- 
windows at front and side. It sat back 
from the street, in a terraced garden 
surrounded by a stone wall that de- 
scended from it to the street below. 

Wallace Field opened the iron gate, 
and ran lightly up the narrow, stone 
stairway. A light shone in the window 
of Eleanor’s room, but the main floor 
was unillumined, save for the colored 
light that streamed through the tran- 
som of the door. He hurried up the 


- walk, and, running up the steps that 


led to the door, impatiently pulled the 
bell. 

A servant showed him into the draw- 
ing-room, and, neglecting to light the 
gas, went out to announce him. 

He stood by the window, in the dark- 
ness of the room, looking out at the 
lights that shone in a double line down 
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the hill to the bay. The portiéres part- 
ed softly on the opposite side of the 
room, and a tall, slight figure stole in 
unperceived. The next moment he felt 
a pair of arms about his neck, and a low 
laugh sounded at his ear. 

“ Why didn’t you light the gas your- 
self, if Thomas forgot it?” a girlish 
voice asked. 

He drew his companion into his arms 
and kissed her before he replied. 

“Because,” he answered softly, “my 
good daimon whispered that something 
like this might happen ; and I am go- 
ing to give destiny all the opportunities 
I can.” 

“But you will light the gas for me, 
now?” she queried, laughing. 

“Yes,” he replied; “ otherwise, I 
should not be able to see you.” 

He turned to her as the light fell on 
her face, and thought, with a thrill, that 
she was more beautiful than ever. He 


was impatient to tell her his news, but 
was afraid he would blurt it out like a 
school-boy. 

“T have something to teli you,” he 
said, at last. 

She broke into a little peal of laugh- 


ter, and took a seat among the pillows 
in a cosey corner, drawing him down 
beside her. 

“Tt must be something very impor- 
tant,” she said, “for you look preter- 
naturally solemn ; and you have uttered 
the identical words that formed the 
preamble of your proposal to me.” 

Her head rested against a crimson 
cushion that brought out the fairness 
of her face and the gold of her hair. 

“My lady of the lotus,” he said ad- 
miringly. 

“ But the matter of importance,” she 
laughed. “Surely it was not a com- 
pliment.” 

“No,” he returned. “I hope it is 
the first step toward claiming you. I 
hope it is the beginning of a career.” 

“Tt must be a case,” she exclaimed, 
with some excitement. 

“ Yes,” he replied, in his turn laugh- 
ing. “It is a case; the case of Paddy 
McCarty.” 

Her little note of responsive laugh- 
ter was quickly succeeded by a more 
sober look. 

‘‘Tt seems ludicrous,” she said, “ to 
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think of such a man as a Paddy McCar- 
ty affording you the opportunity of a 
career. But I suppose it is serious 
— for poor Paddy McCarthy him- 
self.” 

“Don’t waste your sympathy on him,” 
the young man returned. “Pray, give 
it all to me. He is an ill-looking fel- 
low, short and dark, with a heavy face, 
and he has seen the inside of a prison 
more than once.” 

“But now,” she interrupted, eagerly, 
“his past deeds are against him, and he 
is falsely accused. And you are going 
to defend him, and give hima chance to 
be honest. It is grand to be a lawyer, 
and be able to do that.” 

“No, my dear little dreamer,” her 
lover said, capturing her hand and hold- 
ing it. ‘“ You have the imagination of 
a poet, for you can idealize even a 
Paddy McCarty.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked ; 
and he felt her hand tremble. 

‘“T mean that the rogue confessed 
the whole thing to me, andI am going 
clear him by a technicality of the 
aw. 

“What is it—the crime?” she asked. 
Her hand had grown cold. 

“Tt is grand larceny,” he replied ; 
“he stole a lady’s purse.” 

Lines that Wallace had never seen 
before had appeared suddenly in her 
face, and she drew the cold little hand 
from his clasp. 

“And you,” she said, regarding him, 
sorrowfully, “you are going to do this 
thing ?” 

“Why, Eleanor,” 
“what do you mean? 
me to win my case?” 

“T suppose it is the way of the 
world,” she said; “but I thought—I 
thought you were different.” 

He looked at her in perplexity. 

“What would you have me do?” he 
asked, a little impatiently. “Granting 


he exclaimed, 
Surely you want 


- I did not want the case, I cannot throw 


it up when I have been appointed by the 
court.” 

“Yet it is wrong,” she said, softening 
a little ; “there is a wrong somewhere. 
You might take the case to see that no 
heavier penalty is inflicted than is de- 
served, but not to clear a criminal.” 

“You are Quixotic,” he said, with in- 
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creasing impatience ; “it would be pro- 
fessional suicide.” 

“And is there no such thing as moral 
suicide?” she asked, earnestly. 

“ Deeds should be measured by their 
results,” he said. “Think what this 
may mean for me-—success, fame, fort- 
une, you!” He leaned over and kissed 
her as he spoke. 

“ By results, yes,” she said, without 
returning his caress. “A dangerous 
criminal is cleared; he is at large, 
and improves the opportunities of lib- 
erty by committing another crime— 
theft, burglary, perhaps murder. Had 
he been imprisoned, it could not have 
occurred. Are not you indirectly re- 
sponsible for his crime?” 

“Nonsense!” said her lover, laugh- 
ing. “You make too much of the law 
of chances. A few ladies out shopping 
can afford to lose their pin-money bet- 
ter than I can afford to remain in ob- 
scurity and idleness, with you so tanta- 
lizingly out of my reach. Then, there 
is my poor father,” he added, “who is 
so wrapped up in dreams of my suc- 
cess. How can I disappoint him, after 
the sacrifices he has made to educate 
me?” 

Eleanor was not convinced, but she 
made no further protest. She was glad, 
however, when the subject changed, and 
they discussed the novel of the month, 
and the latest opera. Wallace Field 
left her at last, a little disappointed 
with her reception of the great news, 
but consoling himself with general re- 
flections on the idiosyncrasies of the 
sex. When he had gone, Eleanor felt a 
vague misery that she could not an- 
alyze. Now she reproached him in her 
thought for falling short of her ideal, 
and now she chided herself for undue 
severity to him. In her heart stirred 
the first pang of a lost illusion. 


II 


Trve passed, and the case of Paddy 
McCarty was duly called. True to his 
determination, Wallace Field spared 
no effort to clear his client ; and he suc- 
ceeded by skilful cross-examinatiop 
and a defence based on a technicality 
of the law. He was a little surprised at 
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the size of the fee his client voluntarily 
gave him, with the remark, “Tll know 
where to come, mister, when I git in 
trouble again.” 

The case, unimportant as it was, 
seemed destined to fulfil the young at- 
torney’s hope that it would be the be- 
ginning of a career, for it had served to 
bring him into favorable notice. The 
judge and the prosecuting attorney 
were alike surprised at the turn of af- 
fairs, the former shaking his head and 
declaring, “He’s a smart youngster,” 
while the latter laughed good-naturedly 
over his unexpected discomfiture. More 
to the point, however, clients began to. 
hunt up the dingy little office on the 
third-floor-back, many of whom the 
young lawyer strongly suspected of 
being friends of Paddy McCarty. His 
new patrons were of all grades and de- 
scriptions of the criminal classes, from 
chicken-thieves and burglars to gentle- 
manly swindlers and polished confi- 
dence-men. But, whatever their possi- 
ble connection with his first client, they 
paid their fees without protest, and 
Wallace Field was beginning to be 
spoken of by the public and about the 
courts as a man who was fast becoming 
a successful criminal lawyer. 

Eleanor, alone, was not entirely satis- 
fied. She had been sorry when the 
case of Paddy McCarty was won. She 
knew it would be the beginning of a 
criminal practice on the same lines. 
Her loveliest castle in the air had float- 
ed away in mist. Her lover no longer 
stood in the light of a hero engaged to 
battle for oppressed innocence; he 
seemed to her rather like a racer eager 
for the fray. And yet she loved him. 
Every glance of his dark eyes, every 
tone of his voice, set her nerves thrill- 
ing and vibrating in response to him. 
She knew that she could never give 
him up; and so she tried to still the 
pangs of fear and regret that stirred 
sometimes in her heart. She thought 
that perhaps she was foolish, too. Her 
father had said, approvingly, that the 
defence was very clever; and, as time 
went on, he spoke more and more ad- 
miringly of the young man. Society 
endorsed him, and opened to him its 
golden doors ; the press, the public, and 
his growing circle of friends spoke well 
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of him. His father, brave and patient 
in his own failure, wrote him such let- 
ters of praise and grateful pride that 
the tears stood in Eleanor’s eyes when 
her lover read them to her. And so, 
little by little, the pain of disillusion 
grew fainter in her heart; and she 
sought to adjust herself to popular 
standards of thought. But she knew 
that something beautiful had gone out 
of her life, like the spent fragrance of a 
flower. 


So several years passed, and fortune 
smiled with increasing favor upon the 
young lawyer. His dingy little office 
had long given way to an elegant suite 
of rooms, guarded by an obsequious 
Cerberus in the shape of a dapper col- 
ored youth ; and he occupied luxurious 
apartments in a small and exclusive 
hotel. He had recently rented a beau- 
tiful house in a fashionable quarter of 
the city ; and furnishers and decorators 
were busy preparing it for occupancy. 

It was one sunny, windless day in 
the early spring that he had taken 
Eleanor over the place for her final 
approval of the arrangements. They 
stood together in the boudoir, whose 
wide windows commanded a magnif- 
icent view of the city below, its streets 
dropping in a succession of steep grades 
to the shimmering blue of the bay. The 
apartment was furnished in pale green 
and white, her favorite colors; and she 
stood in the midst, a queenly, dark fig- 
ure, whose fair face, aureoled with 
bright hair, was thrown like a pictured 
head against a background of delicate 
tapestry. 

“You look like a sea-nymph in this 
room,” exclaimed Wallace, giving her 
an ardent glance. 

“Hardly, gowned as I am,” she 
laughed, looking down at her plain 
street costume. 

“Tf I were an artist, and could have 
you stand like that, robed in soft folds 
of misty white, I would paint you asa 
nereid, and make myself famous a 

“Nonsense!” she interrupted. “If I 
were a divinity, you know, I should ex- 
pect you to be a god and ” she hesi- 
tated, growing suddenly confused with 
a regretful thought. 

“T could not live up to the character,” 
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he concluded, a note of bitterness in his 
voice. ‘“‘Can you not love me as Iam?” 
he added, looking at her passionately, 
but without approaching her. 

She looked at him a moment, and her 
eyes dropped. Then she quoted, softly, 
a stanza from Browning : 


Be a god, and hold me 
With a charm! 

Be a man, and fold me 
With thine arm! 


The last words trembled on her lips, 
and her eyes, suddenly uplifted, were 
bright with tears. 

In a moment he had sprung to her 
side, and drawn her to his heart. 

“IT do love you,” she murmured, her 
voice choking with emotion. 

“And I,” he spoke tenderly and re- 
gretfully, “I am not worthy of you. 
But I will try to make you happy.” 


III 


Tue little old doctor sat in the library 
of his son’s private apartments, his 
slight figure almost lost in the depths 
of the great chair he occupied, and his 
fine, gentle face aglow with affection 
and pride. His glance roved about the 
room, taking in with serene satisfaction 
the elegance of the furnishings and the 
costliness of the bric-a-brac in the 
ebony cabinets that relieved the lines of 
books ranged in the cases against the 
walls. It was not the luxury for which 
he cared, but the success of which it 
was indicative. He had been young, 
and had striven and failed ; and he had 
learned to bear his disappointment in 
the love of his profession, and the per- 
formance of the arduous duties of his 
humble sphere of work. Now, when 
he looked upon his son’s success, he 
felt the old ambitions surge up in his 
heart, hot and impetuous with the re- 
membered fires of youth. But they 
were not for himself, but for the son, 
in whom his youth had renewed life. 
It was even now whispered that in time 
the young lawyer might enter the ac- 
tive field of politics; and the country 
doctor, sitting in the luxurious sur- 
roundings that were to him the fulfil- 
ment of a dream, let his thoughts wan- 
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der on to the yet greater possibilities 
of the future. The Legislature, the Gov- 
ernorship, Congress—why not? Was 
not his son worthy of them all? And 
then, as the crowning glory of his life, 
the ultimate success, the presidency. 
At this daring thought, the old man’s 
eyes grew dim with happy tears, and he 
let his head drop on his hand, in a lux- 
ury of meditation. 

At this point the door opened, and 
Wallace Field walked quickly across 
the room, laying his hand affectionately 
on the doctor’s shoulder. 

“Come, father,” he said; “we are 
going to have dinner; and then I shall 
take you to see Eleanor. She is as im- 
patient as a child to make your ac- 
quaintance.” 

‘Bless her dear heart,” said the old 
man, gently ; “ I hope she will make 
you a good wife.” 

“A good wife?” said the-son, a note 
of reproach in his voice. “ Father,” he 
added, earnestly, “was there ever a 
man entirely worthy of a good woman’s 
love ?” 

“T hope so, my son, I hope so,” was 
the reply. ‘And if there ever was,” he 


added, proudly, “you are surely the 
man.” 

The son did not reply, but drew the 
old man’s arm within his own, and led 
him from the room. 


IV 


Tue sun streamed in through the part- 
ed curtains of the window, and fell across 
the sleeper’s face. His eyes opened 
drowsily and closed again, a smile of 
content curving his lips. He turned 
over and settled his head in the pil- 
lows, thinking comfortably of the favors 
fortune had bestowed upon him. Suc- 
cess, luxury, love—what more could a 
young man want? He heard his father 
moving softly in his room. A feeling 
of satisfied pride stirred in his heart. 
He had fulfilled the old man’s dreams 
—and he had gained Eleancr. He 
reviewed in thought the pleasure of 
the evening before, when he had intro- 
duced the two. They had liked each 
other at once; and even Eleanor’s fa- 
ther, successful man of the world, had 
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shown his respect for the erudition of 
the little country doctor. Wallace felt 
that he had never spent a happier even- 
ing. When the elder men had with- 
drawn to the library for argument and 
pipes, Eleanor had given him a glimpse 
of the wonders of her trousseau. She 
held up her wedding-gown for his in- 
spection, a shimmering mass of silk 
sewn with pearls and softened with 
filmy meshes of lace. The dark-blue 
travelling-suit, and an imposing row of 
pretty dresses, soft wraps, and dainty 
hats were spread before his bewil- 
dered gaze ; and, after he had viewed 
them all, he drew from his pocket his 
own bridal gift—a pearl necklace—and 
clasped it about her throat. He thrilled 
again with the remembrance of the 
touch of his fingers on the warm, white 
flesh. He remembered, too, with a ten- 
der reverence, the ethereal beauty of 
her face as she stood at the door at 
parting, the moonlight softly illumin- 
ing her features, and lighting up the 
pearls about her neck. He thought 
with vague pity of the awkward, slouch- 
ing figure of a man he and his father 
had passed just as they turned at the 
gate and started home. 

* Poor devil,” he muttered ; “as far 
away from the great experiences of a 
higher grade of humanity, love, and 
happiness as the dumb brutes he un- 
doubtedly despises in his turn.” 

His thoughts, drifting back to his 
own happiness, reverted for a moment 
to the criminal case that had been the 
beginning of his career. He remem- 
bered, with a momentary twinge, the 
objections of Eleanor to his defence. 
But even then he blessed her for her 
womanly purity of ideals and the blind- 
ness of her love. 

At this point, his meditations were 
interrupted by a ring at the telephone. 
He jumped up and answered the sum- 
mons. He was wanted at the office ; a 
messenger was there with a note. 

“Tell him to wait,” said the young 
man. “I will be down as soon as I 
have breakfasted.” 

“He won’t wait, sah,” responded the 
Cerberus at the office, after an interval 
of silence ; “but he says he'll leave the 
note, sah.” 

An hour later, when the young law- 
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yer entered the office, the boy handed 
him a piece of paper, soiled and torn, 
and folded many times. He opened it 
and read : 


“mister field 
will You diffend me aginst a charge 
of murder Your obbliged servent 
paddy mcCarty ” 


Again he thought of Eleanor’s pro- 
test against the defence of his first 
client. His term of imprisonment for 
grand larceny would not have expired. 
Had her words been, indeed, a proph- 
ecy? Had he escaped the penalty 
of his offence only to seize the oppor- 
tunity of further crime? For a mo- 
ment, he shuddered with a sense of 
personal responsibility for the murder ; 
then he cast off the feeling as feminine 
and absurd. 

“The messenger was to return in an 
hour for your answer, sah,” observed 
the boy. 

“If I am out,” said the lawyer, care- 
lessly, as he struck a match and lit his 
cigar, “tell him that I will take the 
ease. I will go to see McCarty this 
morning. I suppose he is in jail?” 

“ Yes, sah,” the boy replied. 

At this moment the door opened and 
a young lady entered the room. 

“T came to see you about those in- 
vestments,” she said, taking the chair 
he drew up for her. “Are you busy 
this morning ?” 

“Tam entirely at your service, Mrs. 
Meredith,” he replied, as he removed 
his cigar and seated himself, facing her ; 
“that is, for the next half hour.” 

She glanced up at him, her black eyes 
full of a sudden excitement. 

“ Have you heard of a murder, or a 
robbery, or anything of the kind, this 
morning ?” she asked, irrelevantly. 

“Why, yes,” he said. “Why do you 
ask ?” 

* Because last night I was in the 
midst of something of the kind. I never 
was so frightened before in my life. My 
aunt and I were going home from my 
sister’s, about ten o’clock, and you know, 
we had to walk several blocks to get the 
ear. The streets up there were deserted, 
and, between the electric lights, quite 
dark. Suddenly we heard a pistol-shot 
in the opposite house, and in a moment 
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we saw three men running across the 
street. They separated to go around 
us, and as they passed, one of them 
said tous: ‘Someone is being killed 
over there.’ I saw, then, that he had 
apistolin his hand. Then we heard an- 
other shot, and the next instant the win- 
dows of the house were raised, and we 
heard cries of “help.” It was terrible 
to hear those agonized cries, when there 
was no one to respond to them. Butina 
moment astreet-car came by on the side 
street. A woman from the next house, 
the one on the corner, rushed out, and 
called to it to stop. ‘There’s been a 
murder in there,’ she cried, pointing to 
the house. The car stopped, and the men 
rushed towardthe house. Then acrowd 
gathered, and the patrol-wagon came. 
We could not see nor hear what hap- 
pened after that, except that the patrol- 
wagon went away without a passenger. 
Iam sure the three men we saw were 
burglars, and that one of them must 
have fired the first shot.” 

Field had listened attentively. 

“Would you recognize them if you 
should see them again?” he asked. 

*T would know the one that spoke to 
us—the one that carried the pistol,” 
she said; “for, as he passed us, the 
electric light on the corner shone on his 
face.” 

** What did he look like?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“He was short and dark, with heavy 
features, and eyes like gimlet-holes. 
Do you think I ought to report at the 
police-station what I know?” 

“No,” said Field, with quick empha- 
sis. ‘‘ You will do me a personal favor, 
Mrs. Meredith, if you do not speak of 
the matter to anyone, for the present. 
The fact is, I may be interested in the 
case r 

The telephone rang in the adjoining 
office, and he heard the colored boy an- 
swer it. 

“‘ By the way,” he said, ‘“‘ where were 
you when this took place?” 

“Somewhere on Taylor Street, near a 
corner,” was the reply, “but I don’t re- 
member the other street. I know there 
was a car-line, for that is where the car 
stopped.” 

Field started, with a sudden, sick- 
ening recollection of the shabby figure 
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he had seen the night before, just as he 
left the banker’s house. 

“Even so,” he thought to himself, 
“Taylor Street is long, and there is not 
one chance in a hundred 29 

‘*You’re wanted, sah, at once,” said 
the boy, putting his head through the 
half-open door. ‘“You’re wanted at 
Mistah Crofton’s.” 

«“ Excuse me,” said Field, to his client, 
jumping up and seizing his hat, “I fear 
it is something important.” 

The next moment he was plunging 
down the steps, and out upon the street. 

“If he has killed her father,” he 
thought to himself, “how can I ever 
face her again? She will surely hate 
me. But it must be, it must be, it was 
one of the servants.” 

“ Chronicle! Examiner!” called a 
newsboy down the street. “All about 
the murder ! ” 

Field whistled, but, as the boy did not 
hear him, he hurried on. 

“Tam morbid,” his thoughts ran on. 
“It must be for something else they 
want me. Why didn’t I ring them up 
again and find out? But then, that 
would have seemed foolish. There is 


certainly nothing wrong. There are 


so many houses on Taylor Street. It 
is surely some trivial thing they want 
of me.” 


He had boarded a car and swept rap- 
idly over the hills. As he alighted at 
Taylor Street, the horror returned to 
his heart. 

“This would have been the very cor- 
ner ” but his thought broke in the 
midst of the sentence. He had glanced 
up at the house, and saw a mass of crape 
and ribbon fluttering at the door. 

His heart contracted with a sharp 
pain; he sprang up the stone steps, 
ran across the lawn, and met the banker 
at the door. 

“Where is Eleanor?” he demanded. 

“She is in her room,” replied her 
father. “Come,” he added; “I will 
take you to her.” 

“But why—is she hurt—is she 

“No; she is not hurt,” her father re- 
plied. “The hurt was only for an in- 
stant, when she stepped between me 
and the burglar, and held out her arms 
to stop him as he fired. I should have 
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let you know at once; but I think I 
have been a little dazed by the shock.” 

They were ascending the stairway to 
her room. 

“We have left her just as she was, 
till the coroner comes,” he continued. 
“She had not retired, and must have 
been trying on her wedding-dress again ; 
for she had it on when I cried out at 
sight of the man, and she came from 
her room and rushed in between us. 
It is not right that she should have 
given her life for mine,” he added, sadly. 

They had reached the upper hallway, 
and stood before the closed door of her 
room. The young man laid his hand 
on the banker’s arm, and held him back. 

“One moment,” he said, in a stifled 
voice. “Did you see the man’s face? 
Would you know him ?” 

His companion spoke slowly, and so 
low that his voice was scarcely above 
his breath. 

** Yes,” he said ; “‘I knew him, and I 
fired after him. It was a face that I 
have remembered for its villainy—the 
face of your first client.” 

Then he opened the door, and they 
entered the room. 

A scent of flowers was the first thing 
that struck upon Field’s numbed senses ; 
then, as his eyes adjusted themselves to 
the twilight of the darkened room, he 
saw her lying on the couch, the silk of 
her wedding-gown falling to the floor. 
He approached, and stood looking down 
upon her. Her face was turned to him, 
beautiful and cold, as though cut in 
marble ; the pearl necklace his hands 
had fastened was still clasped around 
her throat. Her bright hair had fallen 
about her shoulders, and hung over the 
bosom of her dress; but under its 
glistening meshes he caught sight of a 
dull, dark spot. For a moment he 
stood gazing down upon her, wonder- 
ing vaguely that he felt no pain. But 
the silent face accused him, and the 
hushed voice echoed in his memory 
words uttered long ago: “ Are not you 
indirectly responsible for his crime?” 
The awful calm passed, and a weight of 
intolerable anguish crushed his heart. 
He fell upon his knees, beside her, and 
his tears dropped on her face. 

“Oh! my love, my love,” he cried, 
“forgive me.” 





BENEATH THE TUBA-TREE 
By Jobn Stuart Thomson 


Unto Great Allah’s garden lured 
By loves and longings of my prayer, 
I found my happy soul immured 
In walls of light, high as the noon-day, fair. 


A breath of Paradise had borne 
Me o’er the shining minarets ; 
And for the robes that I had worn— 
The chains of opal, gold, and polished jets, 
My spirit wandered in a cloud 
Of moist musk perfumes, by a stream ; 
My body elsewhere had its shroud— 
Perchance it saw me glorious in its dream. 
El] Tehyet’s branches, like a tent, 
Spread o’er me with delicious shade, 
And farther than day’s sunset went, 
Its shadows’ coolness dropped adown the glade. 


Close by its leaves a river fiowed ; 

Deep pearly gates unloosed the flood ; 
And silver moons a radiance snowed 

On countless joys, soft-swelling in the bud. 


El] Tehyet’s trunk is twisted gold, 

Stouter than any Dervish spear ; 
And on the lawn its fruit is rolled 

Like dates of Hejaz, sweetest of the year ; 
Mina’s dark grapes of coolest wine, 

Like Zamzam’s water to my taste ; 
And oranges, golden as a mine 

Of Padishahs, drop down in luscious waste. 
And opening their creamy rinds, 

Innumerous virtues are revealed ; 
Would that I had a thousand minds, 

And could enjoy the pleasures that they yield: 
Swift flight upon a bridled steed, 

Whose trappings gleam like virgin stars ; 
A myriad houri-glances freed 

From casements shut in rose-encircled bars. 


From Tuba’s branches sweeps a bird— 
Selavat—diving in the stream, 
And hardly is the water stirred 
Till every spreading spray seems, in my dream, 
An angel radiant by the throne, 
Pleading forgiveness with its tears, 
For greater sins of mine to atone, 
And shames uprising from forgotten years. 











THE GHOSTS OF LIGHT AND SOUND 


FREAKS OF SEA-LAMPS AND FOG-SIGNALS 


By Joanna R. 


NYONE who has taken the northern 
passage to Europe, and has felt, 
on entering the fog-banks off 

Newfoundland, the despair of blindness 
which descended with the dense shroud, 
has blessed the inventor of the fog- 
whistle. Anyone who has spent even 
two months in foreign lands, and has 
rocked for days on 
the bosom of the 
uncertain ocean, 
whose wide ex- 
panse separated 
him from home, 
has strained his 
eyes with a joy un- 
speakable for the 
first gleam of the 
lights of America. 
But does it ever 
occur to the aver- 
age American trav- 
eller that, laying 
aside all homesick 
prejudices, the 
United States is in 
fact superior to 
most countries in 
her aids to naviga- 
tion ? 

Great have been 
the improvements 
since the young 
days of the repub- 
lic, when tallow candles were first burned 
in an open brazier to guide the empyric 
mariner on his journey, and a gun was 
loaded and fired every ten minutes dur- 
ing foggy weather to warn his vessel off 
the rocks and sand-bars. Hand in hand, 
light and sound have yielded up their 
secrets to the determined demands of 
human intellect, yet with a mental 
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reservation, so to speak, which can be 
best appreciated after viewing the con- 
quests achieved by science when con- 
fronted by a stern “ Thus far shalt thou 
go, but no farther!” 

Every enterprise of the United States 
Government is begun and continued 
upon a magnificent scale, and, in a 
measure, for the 
good of all na- 
tions, as well as of 
her own people. 
Prominent among 
her benefactionsis 
the Light - house 
Establishment, 
which presents as 
a gift to the world 
the guiding - stars 
which fiash along 
the harbors of 
America, pursuing 
this generous pol- 
icy irrespective of 
the fact that she 
has been forced to 
extinguish by pur- 
chase the light 
dues levied on her 
trade by several 
foreign countries, 
and continues to 
pay to Great Brit- 
ain a tax of one 
cent per ton for every vessel passing one 
of the British lights. In the course of 
time, the English mind may arouse to the 
realization that the nation appears in a 
very ignoble attitude in extorting this 
tribute while accepting the magnani- 
mous hospitality of the United States, 
which is shed abroad with the liberality 
of nature herself, equally upon the just 








Commodore Winfield S. Schley. 


and the unjust. It has been at no incon- 
siderable expense that our country has 
established light-houses at the most 
dangerous localities on our sea-board. 
Each year Congress makes additional 
appropriations to increase the number 
of aids to navigation, for it is the object 
of the Light-house Establishment to 
efface all the dark spaces along the 
coast by causing the rays from each 
light to meet the rays of each neigh- 
boring one until these stars shall out- 
line the contour of our portion of the 
Western Continent. 


A BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Eacx month there meets in the Treas- 
ury Department, at Washington, a 
Light-house Board of Management, 
composed of officers of high standing 
in the navy, engineer officers of the 
army, and civilians of scientific attain- 
ments, whose services are given gratui- 
tously, each position being regarded as 
an honorary one, and as opening a field 
for distinction. While the Secretary of 
the Treasury is ex-officio the President 
of the Light-house Board, it is allowed 
to choose its own chairman; and this 
responsible post was for several years 
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past held by Rear-Admiral 
John G. Walker before his 
retirement from the navy. 
Another distinguished offi- 
cer who has recently served 
as Chairman of the Board is 
Commodore Winfield S. 
Schley, U.S. N., whose ca- 
reer has been matter of pub- 
lic interest ever since the 
hour when, as a very young 
man, he distinguished him- 
self by capturing the first 
prize-ship of the Civil War, 
the General Parkhill. Prom- 
inent among the services of 
Commodore Schley, in time 
of war or of peace, was his 
heroic and voluntary mis- 
sion to rescue the survivors 
of the Greely Arctic Expe- 
dition, in 1884. The Com- 
modore spent several years 
as light-house inspector 
along the Atlantic coast, and 
the strong enthusiasm of his 
nature has been excited by the scientific 
problems connected with these duties. 
The executive officers of the Board, 
who exercise full control over the six- 
teen districts into which the Establish- 
ment is divided, are styled the naval 
secretary and the engineer secretary. 
Commander George F. F. Wilde, of the 
navy, now in command of the ram 
Katahdin, continued to act in the capac- 
ity of naval secretary after the expira- 
tion of his three years’ term of service, 
in July, 1897, his detail having been ex- 
tended for another year at the urgent 
request of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. For five years he was in com- 
mand of the Second Light-house Dis- 
trict, of which Boston is the head-quar- 
ters. He is full of progressive energy, 
and often at the Board meetings offers 
suggestions calculated to break through 
the conservative trammels of the past. 
Captain John Millis, U. S. A., the en- 
gineer secretary, is the most youthful 
member of the Board, and an exceed- 
ingly conscientious, hard-working offi- 
cial. While ranking as a lieutenant, 
Captain Millis won for himself scienti- 
fic distinction in the Board’s electrical 
laboratory at Tompkinsville, on Staten 
Island, and was the recipient of official 
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letters of the highest commendation. 
He was associated with the first experi- 
ments with arc and incandescent lights 
conducted by the Board with a view to 
making electricity its chief illuminant, 
and he has particularly investigated the 
form and size of the “light source” as 
affecting its efficiency when used in the 
lens. In conjunction with Commander 
M. R. S. Mackenzie, U. S. N., who sug- 
gested the plan, Captain Millis devised 
and installed the electric buoys which 
render the main entrance to New York 
Harbor (Gedney’s Channel) navigable 
by night. He also superintended the 
installation of the electrical apparatus 
at Hell Gate, which was a magnificent 
spectacular success. The light obliter- 
ated the tower and appeared to be it- 
self hung from the heavens, but, on 
account of the correspondingly dark 
shadows which it cast across the chan- 
nel, to the great confusion of the mariner, 
it had to be discontinued. Bartholdi’s 
Statue of Liberty, however, preserves a 
lasting tribute to Captain Millis’s skill, 
as he not only installed the original 
plant, but subsequently designed the 
new power-house, and the modified ap- 
paratus for lighting the torch and the 
interior of the figure. 

To increase the effectiveness of its il- 
luminating apparatus has been the ear- 
nest endeavor of the Board ever since its 
organization, in 1851. One of its first 
works was to import from France the 
Fresnel lenticular apparatus, consisting 
of a central powerful lamp around which 
is placed a structure of glass so formed 
as to refract the beams of light emitted 














up 





Captain John Millis, U.S. A, 


into parallel rays in the required direc- 
tion by applying the same principle 
which produces the bent appearance of 
an oar when partly under water. One 
of these lights of the first order isa 
most beautiful work of art, as it stands 
nearly twelve feet high and is six feet 
in diameter. 


SOME SPLENDID WORK 


At an early date, also, the United 
States recognized the importance of fog- 
signals to navigation, and gave attention 
to perfecting them. Mr. C. L. Daboll, 

a native of Connecticut, in- 











An Eiectric-light Buoy at Sandy Hook. 


vented the huge trumpet 
bearing his name, which 
measures seventeen feet in 
length, with a flaring mouth, 
through which steam or 
condensed air is projected 
in a powerful phonic beam 
that can be heard from five 
to ten miles. But the finest 
sound-producing instru- 
ment, also invented in our 
country, is the siren (inaptly 
named, since its note is not 
at all melodious, but, on 
the contrary, peculiarly 
harsh and disagreeable). 
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Professor Joseph Henry. 


Its shriek is audible a distance of twenty 
or thirty miles. 
In 1872 our system of fog-signals 


was acknowledged to be the finest in 
the world, and the Elder Brethren of 
the Trinity House (which is the quaint 
name of the governing body of the 
British Light-house Establishment) sent 
a commission to America to study the 
subject. The United States presented 
a siren to her majesty’s government, 
for experimental purposes; and Col- 
onel George H. Elliot, U. S. A., En- 
gineer Secretary of the Light-house 
Board, was present by invitation at the 
inauguration of fog-signals at Dover. 
As a result of this trial, twenty-two si- 
rens were placed along the coast of 
Great Britain. Colonel Elliot, now a 
retired officer, looks back with undimin- 
ished pleasure to the incidents of this 
trip. Upon his return home, a number 
of important structures were com- 
menced, the first fruits of that long 
series of triumphs over the difficulties 
of submarine foundations, perilous al- 
titudes, and severe weather which stand 
as monuments to the engineering skill 
and persevering patience of the Light- 
house Establishment. But the most im- 
portant acquisition derived from Colonel 


Elliot’s investigations was information 
upon the urgent question of a less ex- 
pensive fuel for lamps. Lard and 
sperm-oil had both become very costly, 
and the cultivation of colza, an oil-pro- 
ducing plant, had been lavishly encour- 
aged, yet without meeting the ever-in- 
creasing demands of the establishment. 
The use of kerosene had been adopted 
in Europe ; therefore, Professor Henry, 
the Chairman of the Light-house Board, 
devoted himself to solving the problems 
connected with its uniform, economical, 
and safe combustion, often in the labora- 
tory endangering his person, if not his 
life. That mineral-oil is to-day in gen- 
eral use throughout the United States, 
and that its explosive qualities have 
been successfully eliminated, is due to 
the persevering patience of this distin- 
guished scientist. The portrait of Pro- 
fessor Henry, in company with those of 
other chairmen, hangs upon the wall of 
the board-room, and his earnest, con- 
templative face seems to shed the hal- 
lowing light of its own tranquillity upon 
the surroundings. Colonel Peter C. 
Haines, U.S. A., who succeeded Colonel 
Elliot as engineer secretary, after much 
experimenting in the laboratory and 
workshops of the Board, constructed a 
lamp capable of consuming all the car- 
bon it set free, which is known in the 
service to-day as the Haines lamp. 

Still another memorable addition to 
the aids to navigation, whose initiation 
dates from this period, was the auto- 
matic whistling-buoy, invented by Mr. 
J. M. Courtenay, of New York. The 
giant bulb of this instrument measures 
twelve feet across, and its action is 
saused in a very simple manner by the 
motion of the waves. The weird moan 
of this sea-monster, protesting against 
being moored out in the storm, occa- 
sions many petitions for his removal 
from people living along the shore, who 
complain to the Board that their rest is 
disturbed. 


THE MOST POWERFUL LIGHT 


Axsout 1880 the Establishment found 
itself fully equipped with lights and fog- 
signals, but in many details these guides 
to navigation were capable of improve- 
ment. Perhaps no one has done more 
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Sandy Hook Light-ship. 


to advance their standard of excellence 
than Lieutenant-Colonel David Porter 
Heap, U. S. A., during the twelve years 
that he was connected with the light- 


house service. Besides being an ener- 
getic officer, Colonel Heap is_ highly 
gifted with inventive genius. In con- 
junction with the lampist, Mr. Joseph 
Funck, he invented the Funck-Heap 
lamp, now in universal use in our 
fourth-order light-houses, which is re- 
garded as the best and most powerful 
light of its kind in the world. He 
planned the entire installation of the 
electric plant on Lightship No. 51, 
which is moored off Sandy Hook, the 
only electrically lighted light-ship in the 
world ; and, by means of an automatic 
device, which he invented, caused its 
lamps to flash by igniting and extin- 
guishing them at definite intervals. 
Great perplexity in the minds of 
sailors was caused by the multiplication 
of bright city lights in the vicinity of 
the harbors, the rays of commerce being 
mistaken for those guiding navigation. 
It occurred to Colonel Heap that the 
harbor-light might be made to flash by 
the simple action of opaque screens. 
The chimney of the lamp is surrounded 
by a metal cylinder, which is raised to 


show the light and lowered to obscure 
it, and, the whole apparatus being op- 
erated by clock-work, the eclipses and 
flashes can be made as frequent as 
desired, and their lengths of duration 
regulated. 





Lieutenant-Colonel David P. Heap, U.S. A. 
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The “off-shore lights” have been 
further differentiated by what is known 
as “the Mahan system,” which consists 
of a series of rapid flashes in groups. 
Anybody observing the movements of 
the light on the famous tower at Minot’s 
Ledge, Mass., can spell out “ one, four, 
three,” repeated in endless succession 
throughout each night. The operation 
is conducted thus: One flash, eclipse 
three seconds, four flashes, eclipse three 
seconds, three flashes, eclipse fifteen 
seconds. This ingenious device was the 
invention of Major F. A. Mahan, U. S. 
A. Major Mahan was formulating the 
data, which he had collected from divers 
sources, for future practical application, 
when urgent military duties required 
his removal from the light-house ser- 
vice. 


A MUTE LANGUAGE 


A sPLENDID achievement of the Estab- 
lishment has been to make the lights 
speak a mute language. For example, 
they are fixed white, revolving, flashing, 
fixed white varied by a white flash (or 
by a red flash), flashing alternately red 
and white, ete., thus enabling the 


mariner to distinguish each by its char- 


acteristics. But there are conditions of 
the atmosphere when this optical lan- 
guage is converted into a Babel of un- 
known tongues. The keepers of the 
Cape May light-station were constantly 
getting into trouble on the charge that 
they neglected their duty and allowed 
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the revolving light under their care to 
become a fixed one, before the Estab- 
lishment realized that the light itself 
was practising a deception and appear- 
ing fixed while actually revolving. 
Again, a fixed white light has appeared 
crimson, owing, it is supposed, to the 
presence of smoke in the atmosphere. 
Under favorable conditions, a white 
light of the first order is visible a dis- 
tance of twenty-seven miles, or as far as 
the boundary of the horizon; yet the 
light on Montauk Point, N. Y., has been 
recognized at the extraordinary distance 
of ninety miles at sea. In this instance 
the light itself was not seen, but its 
“loom,” or reflection from a cloud. On 
a clear, starry night, it is confidently 
expected that a white light of the first 
order should penetrate to its maximum 
distance (twenty-seven miles) ; but, un- 
der certain atmospheric conditions, a 
light of this class can be seen only one- 
fifth of that distance. It may also be 
seen from one direction and be invisible 
from another ; and the only explanation 
that scientists have been able to give of 
this wonderful phenomenon is the pos- 
sible interposition, between the light 
and the observer, of a cloud which may 
be translucent in one part and opaque 
in another. In addition to these pe- 
culiar freaks, science pronounces the 
verdict that as yet no light has been 
discovered powerful enough to pene- 
trate dense fog to any practical extent. 
All illuminating guides become useless 
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to the navigator in the presence of this 
universal extinguisher. Even the rays 
of the sun are quenched, and our pale, 
earthly stars gradually pass under 
eclipse, and peer through the white, en- 
veloping shroud like sad ghosts of 
themselves. Confronted by this great 
optical barrier, the Board has turned 
its attention to acoustics, but in some 
instances sound has presented even 
more evasive vagaries. The lamp, at 
least, is stationary and can be manipu- 
lated ; but the restless, spreading waves 
of sound escape from the hand which 
would analyze them, and speed upon a 
course apparently eccentric. What 
causes the capricious freaks of the fog- 
signal is a question for which there is 
no satisfactory explanation. 


A GRAVE ERROR 


WirH every precaution taken to meet 
the emergencies of thick weather, it 
would seem almost impossible for acci- 
dents to occur; and yet so popular is 
the error that sound is always heard in 


all directions from its source in propor- 
tion to its intensity and force, and ac- 
cording to the distance of the listener 
from it, that sailors continue obstinate- 
ly to trust the fallibility of their own 
ears, although numerous shipwrecks 
have emphasized the fact that audition 
is subject to aberrations under circum- 
stances where little expected. Often, 
when a vessel has stranded in a fog, it 
has been chafged against the keeper of 
the neighboring light-house that he 
failed to blow the guiding signal, but 
subsequent investigation proved that 
the whistle had been at full blast all 
the while when the accident occurred. 
This curious phenomenon led scientific 
men to study more closely what ap- 
peared to be a departure from the laws 
of acoustics. A most perplexing feat- 
ure, common to all ear-signals, was 
discovered. They “appear to be sur- 
rounded by a belt, varying in radius 
from one to one and a half miles, from 
which the sound seems to be entirely 
absent.” For example, on moving 
away from the station, the sound will be 
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Little Gull Island. 


heard for about a mile, then it will be 
extinguished for the same distance, af- 
ter which it will become distinctly au- 
dible once more. Observers, impressed 
by the mysterious, spirit-like evasive- 
ness of this inexplicable phenomenon, 
have denominated its silent area ‘The 
Ghost.” Very clearly defined, too, is 


this ghost space, for persons standing 
at one end of a vessel which is entering 
the silent belt can see the steam puff- 
ing energetically from the whistle on 
shore, while not a sound reaches them ; 
and upon walking to the other extrem- 
ity of the ship will hear the blast burst 


forth in full vigor. The two great 
scientists of England and of the United 
States have embodied their views upon 
this subject in the volumes entitled 
“Tyndall on Sound” and “Henry on 
Sound ;” but, to quote the words of 
Colonel Haines, ‘“‘I do not think either 
of them was ever thoroughly satisfied 
that they had gotten at the true cause.” 


AREAS OF SILENCE 

Mr. A. B. Johnson, a gentleman of 
high literary and scientific attainments, 
who has been Chief Clerk of the Light- 
house Board for the past twenty-seven 
years, has devoted much persevering 
labor to studying this subject. His 
pamphlet, read before the Philosophic 
Society, of Washington, in 1887, was af- 


terward published, and attracted con- 
siderable notice abroad. It was translat- 
ed into several languages, and served as 
an impetus, especially to the French, to 
push investigations in this field further. 
When the Pan-American Congress met 
in Washington, in 1890, Mr. Johnson 
prepared for their reference a work en- 
titled, ““The Modern Light-house Ser- 
vice,” in which he embodied the results 
of his own and all other observations of 
the aberrations of sound from the time 
of the death of Professor Henry down to 
its date of publication. Viewing the 
areas of silence from a practical stand- 
point, Mr. Johnson recommended that, 
when a spot in the vicinity of a given sig- 
nal was found where the sound was in- 
audible, a new signal be established at 
that point, such as a whistling-buoy, 
etc. Mr. Johnson assumes as his in- 
itial hypothesis that every fog-signal 
is actuated by individual eccentricities, 
and many of his illustrations of this 
theory are very interesting. Last sum- 
mer the splendid Fall River steamer 
Puritan stranded upon Great Gull Isl- 
and, R. I., in dead silence, while only 
three-quarters of a mile away the Little 
Gull signal was puffing vigorously. A 
critical investigation was made of this 
point in 1881, on a fine day, the atmos- 
phere being nonhomogeneous, or what 
the sailors call “lumpy.” I quote 
from the chief clerk’s report of these 
proceedings : 
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After having had the siren put in full op- 
eration, we pulled toward the nearer end of 
Great Gull Island, the siren sounding, mean- 
time, with ear-splitting force. When about 
600 yards away, we suddenly lost the sound 
as completely as if the signal had stopped. 
Pulling toward the steamer, not more than 
200 yards, we reached a position at right an- 
gles with the axis of the siren’s trumpet, 
when we suddenly heard the sound again at 
its full force. Thus, in pulling 500 yards, we 
passed from complete audition of the signal 
to absolute inaudition ; and then we passed 
back again to complete audition by pulling 
200 yards in another direction, All this took 
place within half an hour, in open water, al- 
ways in full view of the signal-station, and 
without any visible obstacle being interposed 
or removed. 


The vicinity of Beaver Tail Station, 
R. I, is also haunted by the ghost of 
sound. Speaking of the freaks in audi- 


bility of this signal, Mr. Johnson says : 


We left Narragansett Pier on August 6, 
1881, at 4 P.M., in a dense fog, with a strong 
breeze from the W. 8. W., and a heavy chop 
sea. We wished to ascertain how far the 
Beaver Tail fog-signal could be heard dead 
to windward, and in the heaviest offogs. At 
Whale Rock, one and one-third miles from it, 
we did not hear a trace of it. Then the 
steamer was headed directly for Beaver 
Tail Point, and we ran slowly for it by 
compass until the pilot stopped the steamer, 
declaring we were almost aboard of the 
signal itself. Everyone strained his ears 
to hear the signal, but without success; we 
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began to doubt of our position, when, the 
fog lifting, slightly, we saw the breakers in al- 
together too close proximity for comfort. We 
passed the point as closely as was safe, and, 
when abreast of it, and at right angles with 
the direction of the wind, the sound of the fog- 
signal broke on us suddenly, and with its full 
power. We then ran down the wind to New- 
port, and carried the sound with us all the 
way. The fog continuing during the next day, 
the signal kept up its sound, and we heard it 
distinctly and continuously at our wharf, 
though five miles distant. 


STRANGE FREAKS OF SOUND 


Orner signals are equally capricious. 
The siren established upon the danger- 
ous Tillamook Rock, in the Pacific Ocean, 
does not always seem aware of its great 
responsibility, but plays mischievous 
pranks, and often deserts the sailor in 
his utmost need. The cliffs on the 
neighboring coast of Oregon are a mile 
distant, and there is no land or other 
object in front of Tillamook Rock, ex- 
cept a chance cloud, which might cast 
a sound-shadow for hundreds of miles. 

On the coast of Maine there are six 
fog-signals, which have frequently been 
heard at a distance of twenty miles, and 
as frequently cannot be heard at the 
distance of two miles, and this with no 
perceptible difference in the state of the 
atmosphere. That this is not the effect 


Beaver Tail Light 
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Tillamook Rock Light Station, Oregon. 


of wind is conclusively proved, since the 
sound is often distinguished much 
further against the wind than with it ; 
and, in the case of the whistle on Cape 
Elizabeth, the blast is most clearly heard 
in Portland, a distance of nine miles, 
during a heavy, northeast snow-storm, 
when a gale is blowing directly from 
Portland toward the signal. 

It was a theory of Professor Henry, 
who was noted for his hypothesis that 
temperature produced these acoustic 
peculiarities, that, as the heat of the sun 
increases during the first part of the 
day, the land becomes much warmer 
than the sea, and thus “produces up- 
ward currents of air, which disturb the 
general flow of wind both at the surface 
of the sea and at an elevation above.” 
To test this alleged difference of tem- 
perature in the strata of the atmosphere, 
a self-registering thermometer attached 
to a kite was sent up to an altitude of 
five hundred feet. After the kite had 
been up an hour, it was hauled down in 
safety, and it was found that the ther- 
mometer, which had a wet bulb and 
also was protected from the rays of the 
sun, had registered only half a degree 
more of heat at its highest point than 


it had done in the pilot-house. The 
course the kite took while flying showed 
no difference between the air-currents 
alow and aloft. 


LIKE A SKIPPING-STONE 


Apmirat Walker, while Naval Secre- 
tary of the Board, accompanied Profess- 
or Henry upon these experimental ex- 
eursions. The Admiral, in speaking of 
fog-signal eccentricities, describes the 
movement of the sound as best illus- 
trated by a “skipping-stone,” which, 
dexterously thrown, skims the surface 
of the water in curves, touching at in- 
tervals and skipping on. Colonel C. E. 
Blunt, U. S. A., after a thorough ex- 
amination of the freaks of the fog-sig- 
nal stationed at Whitehead, near the 
coast of Maine, on a bright, sunshiny 
day, drew the diagram below to illus- 
trate the manner in which the sound 
‘ays are curved by deflection. 

It was suggested, at one of the Board 
meetings, that an experimental signal 
be placed back of the freakish one es- 
tablished at Point Judith, to try the ex- 
periment of observing whether or not 
the ghost space would move backward 


Blunt's Diagram. 
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appreciably, following the source of the 
sound. Major William R. Livermore, 
U. S. A., Engineer of the First and 
Second Light-house Districts, having 
his head-quarters at Boston, has made 
an exhaustive study of all the most ec- 
centric signals under his jurisdiction. 
In his report upon these operations, 
published in 1894, the Major states that, 
in his opinion, “there are few of the 
phenomena that cannot be explained 
upon the principles that are now gen- 
erally recognized,” but he admits that 
“it is not always practicable to state 
precisely how much of the apparent ir- 
regularity in the audibility is actually 
due to one cause and how much to 
another. Such determinations would 
require innumerable observations in all 
the surrounding region of the condition 
of the atmosphere, and all attendant cir- 
cumstances.” Some of these conditions 
he has formulated ; for example: “In- 
tervening obstacles between the signal 
and the ear tend to diminish the in- 
tensity of the sound. Irregular sur- 
faces near the signal cause reflection and 
interference of sound. Obstacles be- 
hind or on one side of the signal, if 
large enough, can even make the sound 
inaudible at any considerable distance.” 
Major Livermore does not credit the 
offered suggestion that “buildings or 
rocks could present regular surfaces 
so exactly disposed as to produce abso- 
lute interference of sound at a distance, 
like the optical phenomena of dark 
bands or rings.” 

Variations in the wind, heat, and 
moisture produce important changes 
in the intensity of sound. The acoustic 
beam also lessens its own force by its 
persistent, lateral spreading, and echoes, 
even, from the sails of passing vessels 
can cast an acoustic shadow across the 
channel, or throw the sound back tow- 
ard its source in a way to completely 
confuse the mariner as to the true loca- 
tion of the signal. No definite instruc- 
tions can as yet be given to insure 
against accidents in bad weather. The 
noises upon the ship, the roar of the 
waves and the wind, the condition of 
the sailors’ nerves, all affect the audibil- 
ity of the warning note, and seem to 
unite with demon force to drive the 
vessel on to her fatal stranding. 


Major W. R. Livermore, U. S. A. 


And so, despite our boasted knowl- 
edge, when the misty veil descends from 
heaven, the mariner is left blindly grop- 
ing his way, in the darkness of utter 
ignorance. When the most powerful 
illuminant, electricity, is reduced toa 
weak and unsatisfactory element in the 
presence of the seaman’s worst enemy, 
fog, and when the beneficent whistle 
perverts its guiding nature and be- 
comes a will-of-the-wisp to mislead and 
destroy, the ship is placed in sad and 
serious perplexity. Two mocking spirits 
are present at her calamity, the ghosts 
of light and sound. 

The subject presents a fruitful field 
of research for those who have the taste 
and the leisure to evolve the unerring 
law of aberrations in audibility, and dis- 
cover some method for their correction. 
The variations of the compass have been 
corrected by patient mental effort, but 
he who will abolish these “areas of 
silence” will bestow a more definite and 
accurate aid to navigation, and will win 
for himself an immortal fame and the 
gratitude of all future generations of 
his fellow-men. 





WARINESS 


By Elizabeth Winter 





AH, Butterflies! be-petalled things, 

Methinks ye stole those veined wings 

From some half-blown, defenceless rose—who knows? 
But stay! If thieving’s thy delight, 

Thou half a rose and half a sprite, 


Come steal from me; I'll close my eyes— 
My inmost thoughts—for words disguise, 
And I am tenderer than I say. 

So steal and bear my thoughts away. 


Ah, no! | fear ’twere indiscreet ; 

For they are full of nectar sweet . 

Which thou might’st sip. So take thy flight, 
Thou airy, thou unfeeling sprite. 

But swear to me, ere thou hast flown, 

To leave untouched one rose this morn, 

That it may speak the thoughts for me 
Which, Sprite, I dare not trust to thee. 
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By John L. Wright 


zen, and as long as American 

blood runs in these veins, I shall 
hold myself at liberty to speak, to write, 
to publish whatever I please, on any sub- 
ject—being amenable to the laws of my 
country for the same.” 

They are the words of a man who un- 
derstood fully the real meaning and 
prerogatives of that much-abused term, 
“the freedom of the press,” and the one 
who promulgated them lived literally 
in accord with his doctrine, even to 
the giving of his life. It is over sixty 
years since the above expression was 
made use of by Elijah Parrish Lovejoy, 
in the little frontier town of Alton, Il. 
They proved to be words destined to 
travel far beyond the prairies, and to re- 
main for all time as a wonderful synop- 
sis of the spirit of Americanism. 

Though it is reasonable to assume 
that Lovejoy did not realize what this 
agitation over slavery was to develop 
into, for it was his idea that it might 
be possible to so arouse the consciences 
of slave-owners that they would, per- 
haps, of their free will, set their slaves 
at liberty, and never did he, so far as 
is known, suggest the possibility of 
armed force, yet the fact is that the 
death of Lovejoy at the hands of the 
Alton mob served as one of the inspira- 
tions of the ultimate Civil War. 

For these many years, the remains of 
the martyr have reposed in the little 
cemetery at Alton. Thousands have 
exalted his memory. The work that he 
undertook has been evolved into per- 
fect fruition. Assuredly one of the 
most portentous events of the world 
took place in connection with this, at 
the time, supposedly insane vagary of 
an over-zealous Presbyterian editor. 
Yet, while expensive memorials have 
been reared to commemorate men whose 


“ A S long as I am an American citi- 


careers accomplished not a tithe of the 
practical good that did Lovejoy’s, his 
grave was long marked by naught. but 
a cheap, insignificant block of Illinois 
limestone. 

At last, however, the memory of 
Elijah Parrish Lovejoy has been honored 
in a very suggestive manner. On No- 
vember 7, 1897, the anniversary of the 
assassination, the State of Illinois dedi- 
cated, at Alton, a monument to Lovejoy 
that, in an artistic sense, is one of the 
most beautiful affairs of the kind in the 
United States. 

The agitation for a monument to 
Lovejoy had been talked of for years, 
in various portions of Illinois, but the 
movement never achieved a very practi- 
cal form until about 1888, when Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Thomas Dimmock de- 
livered an address at the Church of the 
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Elijah Parrish Lovejoy. 
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The Lovejoy Monument, Grandview Cemetery, Alton. 


Unity, in St. Louis, and emphasized the 


importance of, in some way, raising 
funds to provide a suitable memorial 
over the grave of the hero-editor. Mr. 
Dimmock’s address was printed and 
widely circulated by the Lovejoy Monu- 
ment Association, with the final resu!t 
that the Illinois Assembly voted an ap- 
propriation of $25,000, under the pro- 
vision that the Monument Association 
should raise the additional sum of 
$12,500. This was accomplished, and 
the monument-plans took definite shape. 
The design was furnished by Louis Mull- 
gardt, of St. Louis, and the sculpture 
done by Robert P. Bringhurst, also of 
that city. 

The general conception of the work is 
remarkably original, and, at the same 
time, harmonious and beautiful in out- 
line. Nothing could, perhaps, better 


combine the ideas of fearless, unpreten- 
tious American patriotism, and the 
glories of a free press and free speech, 
than the winged figure of Victory, 
trumpet in hand, which surmounts the 
ninety-foot column of this Lovejoy 
monument. The base of this main 
shaft consists of a circular plaza forty 
feet in diameter, and elevated four feet 
above the ground. It is approached 
from the west by a broad flight of 
stone steps, and the rear semi-circle is 
formed into an exedra wall and seat, 
which terminate against two pedestals 
supporting great tripod urns. The 
steps are enwalled with buttresses, 
flanked by two sentinel columns sup- 
porting bronze eagles. The central or 
grand column, representing Victory, is 
of solid granite four feet in diameter, 
and stands upon a pedestal, the four 
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bronze panels of which represent epi- 
sodes of Lovejoy’s career. There are 
included pictures of the old Columbia 
press, which was employed in expound- 
ing the Anti-Slavery doctrines, and a 
bas-relief of Lovejoy, made from a sil- 
houette, the only likeness extant. Under 
this bas-relief are the words: 


ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY. 
Editor Alton Observer. 
Albion, Me., Nov. 8, 1892. 
Alton, Ill., Nov. 7, 1837. 
A MARTYR TO LIBERTY. 
‘«T have sworn eternal opposition to slavery, 
and, by the blessing of God, I will never go 
back.” 


On the north side appear the words: 
“Champion of Free Speech,” and the 
paragraph quoted at the beginning of 
this article. This surmounts a figure 
representing The Press. The east side 
has this inscription : 


MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 
Moderator of Alton Presbytery. 


“‘ If the laws of my country fail to protect 
me, I appeal to God, and with Him I cheerfully 
rest my cause. I can die at my post, but I 
cannot desert it.” 
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On the west side is the following : 


SALVE, VICTORES ! 

This monument commemorates the valor, 
devotion and sacrifice of the noble Defenders 
of the Press who, in this city, on November 7, 
1837, made the first armed resistance to the 
aggressions of the slave-power in America. 


At the dedicatory exercises, the 
speakers were ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
Thomas Dimmock, who was a resident 
of Alton at the time of Lovejoy’s death, 
and who has been one of the chief spirits 
in the monument-project; Rev. Mr. 
Wilkerson, who spoke in behalf of the 
colored race, and Lieutenant-Governor 
Northcott, who accepted the monument 
for the State of Illinois. Among those 
present was John W. Harned, of Green- 
ville, Ill., an eye-witness of the assas- 
sination. 

The youth of Lovejoy was passed in 
the ordinary routine of New England 
farming. His father, Rev. Daniel Love- 
joy, was a Congregational minister, and 
possibly from him the young fellow ac- 
quired his taste for books and study. 
At any rate, all of Elijah’s spare hours 
were thus employed. After a short 
season at Monmouth and China acad- 
emies he entered Waterville College, 








Lovejoy's Home in Alton. 
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graduating with the highest 
honors in September, 1823. 
For some time after leaving 
college, he taught school. He 
grew interested in the prev- 
alent enthusiasm over the 
new West, and the year 1827 
found young Lovejoy in St. 
Louis, Mo. School-teaching 
and writing for the newspa- 
pers occupied his attention. 
From random poetical effu- 
sions and short dissertations 
upon local subjects, he grad- 
ually gravitated into journal- 
ism as a profession, and in 
1828 was a member of the 
St. Louis Times staff. He 
finally obtained such a stand- 
ing as made him prominent 
with the Whigs, and he could 
have undoubtedly had a good 
showing in the political field. 
However, with a religious re- 
vival in the winter of 1831- 
32, there came a complete 
change in young Lovejoy’s 
plans and purposes. He be- 
came a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, then 
under the pastorate of Rev. 
W. S. Potts. With the so- 
licitation of the pastor, 
Lovejoy went east to the 
Theological Seminary, at Princeton. In 
April, 1833, he was licensed to preach 
at Philadelphia. Friends urged him to 
come out to St. Louis and start a re- 
ligious newspaper. The first number 
of the St. Louis Observer appeared No- 
vember 22, 1833. Inthesummer of 1834 
the editor announced himself an Anti- 
Slavery advocate, and began to write 
of the subject in the Observer. Promi- 
nent citizens of St. Louis warned Love- 
joy that such a course would not do; 
that the discussion of slavery in the 
paper would surely lead to trouble. 
This gives one a chance to reflect upon 
the marvellous change between that day 
and the present. This young man was 
known for his religious character and 
intelligence. He was the editor of a 
church paper. He in nowise hinted at 
the use of force in setting the slaves 
free. His theory was that slave-owners 
should be reasoned into seeing the 


Lovejoy’s Printing Office. 


Indeed, 


enormity of keeping slaves. 
he once said that he did not believe 
Anti-Slavery could be brought about in 


any other way. Yet so fixed was the 
doctrine of slavery, that the public was 
determined that the righteousness of 
the matter should not even be drawn in 
question. The individual who visits 
the bustling St. Louis of to-day could 
hardly conceive that this town ever held 
such extraordinarily radical views. 
Take, for instance, this passage in the 
Observer of April 30, 1835: 

“ Gradual emancipation is the remedy 
we propose. This we look upon as the 
only feasible and, indeed, the only de- 
sirable way of effecting our release from 
the thraldom in which we are held. 
In the meantime, the right of all classes 
should be respected and the work be 
proposed, carried on and finished as 
one in which all classes are alike in- 
terested, and in which all may be called 
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upon to make sacrifices of individual 
interests to the general welfare of the 
community.” 

Certainly nothing very violent about 
such propaganda as that. Compared 
to the utterances of Wendell Phillips, the 
sentences are as the melodious strains of 
Ovid to the Catalinian invectives of Cic- 
ero. And yet those words set St. Louis 
wild at the time they were published. 

Things moved rapidly. The printing- 
press was destroyed. The office was 
moved across the river to Alton, in the 
free State of Illinois. The feeling there 
was intensely bitter, and thrice was the 
press destroyed, each time to be re- 
placed by a new one, and worked by the 
indomitable Lovejoy. A public indig- 
nation-meeting was held. Lovejoy was 
requested to be present, that he might 
defend himself, if he could, against the 
charges made. There were some able 
men at that meeting, and they tried, on 
their part, to convince Lovejoy that his 
duty, in consideration of existing condi- 
tions, lay in silence. The reply of the 
editor was a masterpiece. There is not 


room to present it herein in full; still, 
one passage will serve to show that this 


man was a prophet. 

«. . . Youhave courts and judges 
and juries ; they find nothing against me, 
and now you come together for the pur- 
pose of driving me out, a confessedly 
innocent man, for no cause but that he 
dares to think and speak as his con- 
science and his God dictate. Will your 
conduct stand the scrutiny of your 
country ? Of posterity? Above all, of 
the judgment day? For, remember, 
the judge of that day is no respecter of 
persons. Pause, I beseech you, and re- 
flect. The present excitement will soon 
be over; the voice of conscience will at 
last be heard, and in some season of 
honest thought, even in this world, as 
you review the scenes of this hour, you 
will be compelled. to say: ‘He was 
right. He was right.’ ” 

Though some insulting speeches fol- 
lowed, the crowd present became satis- 
fied that it was useless to try to drive 
Lovejoy from Alton. Those who were 
friendly to law, if for no reason of 
favor to the doctrines of the Observer, 
agreed to do what they could to prevent 
mob violence. A constable was ap- 
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pointed to guard Lovejoy’s office, and 
the mayor decided to personally com- 
mand the Law and Order League. A 
new press was put in a warehouse on 
Second Street; on the night of Novem- 
ber 6, 1837, and, as no mob appeared, 
it was believed that danger, for the im- 
mediate, was perhaps past. Therefore, 
a portion of the guards were withdrawn. 
Among those who had assisted in rais- 
ing the press into the third story of the 
warehouse, which was thought to be se- 
cure against mob attack, was the Rev. 
Edward Beecher, President of Illinois 
College, at Jacksonville. Mr. Beecher, 
thinking that matters were temporarily 
in better light, returned, the following 
night, to his home. Early in the morn- 
ing, however, the mob appeared, large 
in numbers and fully armed. Unheed- 
ing the appeals of the mayor and other 
officials who were present at the build- 
ing, the mob leaders declared their de- 
termination to have possession of the 
press at all hazards. Ladders were 
brought and lashed together, and thus 
the roof was gained and fired. The 
mob presently retreated and placed it- 
self in ambush. Lovejoy came out, pre- 
sumably thinking he might still be able 
to influence the rabble by something he 
might say. He had scarcely shown him- 
self ere five rifle bullets were buried in 
his body. He retreated within, and act- 
ually managed to climb to the second 
story before he fell. 

Thus perished Lovejoy. 

Immediately succeeding the news of 
his death, Mr. Beecher, in telling of 
how, when he had left Alton, on the 6th, 
he had thought the indication more 
favorable to the safety of Lovejoy, con- 
cluded thus: 

“Vain hopes! How soon to be bur- 
ied ina martyr’s grave. Vain! did I 
say? No; theyare not vain. Though 
dead he still speaketh, and a united 
world can never silence his voice. Ten 
thousand presses, had he employed 
them all, could never have done what 
the simple tale of his death willdo. Up 
and down the mighty streams of the 
West his voice will go. It will pene- 
trate the remotest corner of our land ; 
it will be heard to the extremities of 
the civilized world.” 

Another prophecy. 
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I 


and straight, sat busily sewing one 

afternoon in the family room of 
the old homestead. At this particular 
moment Miss Abby’s eyes were lifted 
from her work, and were fixed upon the 
mahogany shelves where a goodly com- 
pany of immortals once had braced each 
other up with erect compactness, but 
now falling slantwise, touched each 
other from over wide expanses, as 
though commiserating the scandal that 
any of their number should have passed 
into the possession of the second-hand 
dealer. Miss Abby had tried to dis- 
criminate in the sacrifice, and after hav- 
ing parted with most of the lighter 
classics, she had finally broken into an 
eight-volume set of calf that was dark 
with age, and whose pages were precious 
with marginal notes penned by her 
father’s hand. She was still under the 
compunction of her act, and was gazing 
regretfully at the broken set when Miss 
Clementina, looking up, saw her sister’s 
mournful eyes fastened upon a particu- 
lar place on the shelves. Following her 
glance she spoke with reproach in her 
tones : 

“Why, sister! Can I believe my 
eyes? The ‘Jonathan Edwards’ is lean- 
ing; what’s missing ?” 

“Tt is ‘Original Sin ’—we dined off 
it to-day.” There was an unmistakable 
quaver in Miss Abby’s tones as she ac- 
knowledged her culpability. 

“Tt is a pity it hadn’t been ‘The 
Popes of Rome’ or ‘The British Re- 
formers,’ ” complained Miss Clementina, 
as gravely as though she had been dis- 
cussing a joint of mutton. “And of all 
the ‘ Jonathan Edwards ’ to have select- 
ed that one! How could you, sister?” 

“Now, Clementina, don’t chide—I 


T= Miss Cullens, bewigged, lean, 


chose it at random, with my eyes shut— 
and it happened to be that one. I was 
in hopes my hand would chance upon 
‘Folly of Procrastination "“—but it will 
have made no difference in a fortnight 
which it is; for in that time we shall 
have consumed the whole of ‘Jonathan 
Edwards’ and ‘ The Popes of Rome’ too, 
to say nothing of the mules.” 

“Oh, sister, it is shocking! ” 

‘Of course it is shocking, Clementina ; 
but growing children have enormous 
appetites,” responded Miss Abby, who 
was stung by her sister’s criticism. “I 
do not know what to do,” she resumed. 
“*Annals of the American Pulpit’ all 
went into three breakfasts, two lunch- 
eons, and one dinner, while ‘Children 
of the Abbey,’ ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ 
‘Jane Eyre,’ and ‘ Celebs’ lasted twice 
as long.” 

“One would think they wouldn’t have 
gone so far. In the first place, the first 
collection is more voluminous, to say 
nothing of their infinite respectability 
over the others——” 

“That's just it, Clementina,” inter- 
rupted Miss Abby; “as long as Mr. 
Crozier was under the impression that 
we were winnowing our library—as he 
might have thought when we parted 
with the ‘Boccaccio’—we got good 
prices. But it has been the reverse 
since he suspects that it is necessity 
that makes us sell them. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if it was ‘Hannah More’s 
Practical Piety’ that opened his eyes to 
facts.” At that moment a door opened 
with a burst, and a girl in her early 
teens rushed into the room. In an ex- 
cited manner she threw a bundle down 
upon the floor, exclaiming, angrily : 

“There! do you see that? It’s a 
cast-off dress of Annie Price’s—and I 
always did say I'd never wear anybody's 
old clothes!” 
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The speech was met by an instan- 
taneous shot of inquiry from over two 
pairs of gold-rimmed spectacles which 
sat upon the aristocratic noses of her 
aunts. 

‘Certainly you will not do so pre- 
posterous a thing, my dear. You are a 
Cullen of Carroll, if your mother did 
marry a Winkle of nowhere in particu- 
lar. No one expects you to wear cast- 
off clothing,” responded Miss Clemen- 
tina with considerable vehemence. 

‘‘ Somebody does expect. it!” rejoined 
Roxy, hotly, “else why should Mrs. 
Price offer me Nora’s old gown that 
she’s outgrown ?” 

“Do you hear that, sister? The Cul- 
lens of Carroll have received an affront ! 
lt is past understanding why Mrs. Price 
should offer one of our family an old 
gown—any gown!” said Miss Clemen- 
tina with flashing eyes. 

Miss Abby sat looking into vacancy. 
Finally, as though meditation had pro- 
duced a circumstance that should have 
prevented Mrs. Price’s action, she spoke, 
her eyes still gazing at space : 

“We always preserve the decorums.” 

“And we still serve soup,” said Miss 
Clementina, catching at her sister’s train 
of thought. 

“And the fish course is not always 
wanting,” chanted Miss Abby. 

*“ And we still retain a butler,” cited 
Miss Clementina. 

“Yes, a butler,” echoed Miss Abby. 
“Of course the stress of circumstances 
compels his being, in addition, a gen- 
eral purpose servant.” 

“To be sure, he is a worn-out old 
man whose jackets and aprons are made 
of the remnants of old tablecloths,” re- 
sumed Miss Clementina. 

“That fact we can afford to forget, so 
long as he confers an air over the louse- 
hold arrangements,” answered Miss 
Abby. 

“With all the decorums, the soup, 
and the butler, we can’t fool people,” 
said Roxy, in a remonstrant tone. 
“Everybody knows we are poor—and 
all this pretending won't hide it. Why 
can’t we do as other people do who lose 
their money? The Donnans took lodg- 
ers, and the Talbotts went to the coun- 
try and are raising chickens ; why can’t 
we go to the country?” 
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Miss Clementina darted a significant 
glance at her sister. At another time 
she would have reproved her niece for 
such a suggestion, but now she made 
Mrs. Price’s action responsible for it, 
and her spleen against that lady visibly 
increased. Color had mounted to her 
cheeks, and when next she spoke her 
voice trembled with anger. 

“Affront! Indignity is the word! 
Sister, we must return the gown with 
a note—a note so explicit that there will 
be no danger of a repetition of the in- 
sult.” 

“Gently, Clementina, gently! Re- 
member the late Josiah Brumback 
thought you an angel.” 

“Not the ‘late’—the absent Josiah 
Brumback, sister,” amended Miss Clem- 
entina, in the sweetest of tones, for the 
reminiscence never lost its efficacy in 
restoring the latter’s serenity, even 
though she heard it a dozen times a 
week. 

“We will let it go an ‘ affront,’ sister, 
and we will not return the gown,” added 
Miss Clementina, again under the halo 
of her old suitor’s approval. She was 
brought back to the affair of the moment 
by Miss Abby’s voice : 

“Well, truly, Clementina, something 
must be done. The books won’t hold 
out forever; hadn’t we better go to the 
farm and live?” 

“Don’t say ‘farm,’ say ‘Clem-Abby ’ 
—it sounds better,” suggested Miss 
Clementina. 

“There we should be out of reach of 
comment,” said Miss Abby, pursuing 
her plea. F 

“Yet we should have to maintain the 
proprieties more carefully than ever,” 
rejoined Miss Clementina ; “ there are 
the children to think of, you know. 
Still, perhaps you are right, and the 
sooner we go the better. Archie can 
superintend the tenant from horseback, 
I doubt if he has outgrown his riding- 
suit.” 


II 


Wuen in the early sixties the Cullens 
removed from the old Virginia home 
and took up their residence in Ipeola, 
the fact of their birth became so salient 
that no one thought of challenging it. 
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The tradition was that the Cullens of 
Carroll were the particular twigs of a 
very particular branch of a genealogical 
tree whose majestic boughs for genera- 
tions had waved over a goodly portion 
of old Virginia and whose roots were 
buried deep in trans-Atlantic antiquity. 

The pulse of Ipeola had not begun to 
beat with encouraging briskness when 
the Cullens settled in the little com- 
munity. So unsophisticated was it at 
this epoch of its history, that Squire 
Cullen’s brilliant turnout was a positive 
affront to the inhabitants whose sym- 
pathies were enlisted on the side of 
provincial custom. To the juvenile 
population it was a joke upon wheels, 
and it never moved along the streets that 
it was not followed by a troop of small 
boys who almost split their little throats 
with ejaculations of derision aimed at 
the resplendent Jehu who was not al- 
ways adroit enough to dodge success- 
fully the missiles directed at his offend- 
ing high hat. 

More than a quarter of a century had 
slipped by since then, and in the inter- 
val the Ipeolians had caught up with 
the Cullens in their standards of sump- 
tuous living, and the latter ceased to be 
unique except in a certain stilted form 
of speech and manner which caused 
younger generations to smile. 

The family calamities began after the 
old squire’s death, when there arose a 
serious question of balance between 
debts and assets. It was then that their 
distinction became unpleasantly incon- 
venient to them. The quizzical were 
disposed to regard it as a sort of spout 
or handle which, like a protuberant 
nose pointing aggressively out from a 
weazened face, they had.an irrepressible 
impulse to tweak, especially since the 
owners were imbued with a ridiculous 
prompting to follow it, or, rather, to 
live up to it. And certain it was that 
the poorer the sisters became the more 
tenacious they grew of the attributive 
which designated them as Cullens in 
particular. It was an unmitigated 
grievance to these elderly dames that 
the “ Winkle” prevailed over the “ Cul- 
len ” in their sister’s children, Archie and 
Roxy Winkle, who, since the mother’s 
death, had been their particular charges. 
When either would manifest a trait that 
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pleased the aunts there was apt to be a 
pleased exclamation of “The Cullen is 
to the front.” They were women well 
on in the sixties ; though perhaps owing 
to the frequent reference to herself as 
“the baby in the family,” Miss Clemen- 
tina’s threescore and four sat rather 
jauntily upon her. Early in life she 
had had a love-affair, but with the firing 
of the gun from Sumter the lover shoul- 
dered his musket and went into the 
battle-field. And despite a report that 
he had suffered a mortal wound and the 
passing years brought no further news 
of him, she still waited for his coming, 
and while waiting, basked in the sun- 
shine of the past, toying, as it were, with 
its fascinations, its sentiment, and its 
girlish excitements. 

“‘Clem-Abby ” was a little farm which 
had belonged to the estate of the late 
Squire Cullen, and every spring since 
his death an air-castle had sprung up 
among the maples on its topmost hill, 
only to be blown down again by the 
rude winds of the autumn fates. In- 
stead of moving into the charming 
“villa” with its hospitable verandas 
and ample guest-chambers, of which the 


sisters had dreamed, they turned the 
tenant and his family into a small 
building upon the place and established 
themselves in the rambling, awkward, 
but roomy, cottage formerly occupied 
byhim. They had not gone tothe coun- 
try “just for the summer,” as the dream 


went ; they were there to stay. It was 
with gloom in their eyes that the sisters 
regarded their dilapidated quarters as 
they sat resting after their day’s work. 

“ Sister,” exclaimed Miss Clementina, 
“we must never fora moment forget 
that we are Cullens of Carroll.” 

“There are lacks enough here to 
tempt us to forget it,” sighed Miss 
Abby, as she cast her eyes over the un- 
even floors, the smoke-stained ceilings, 
and tattered wall-paper. 

“Yes, I know it is dreadful, but we 
must get the best of circumstances by 
taking a decided stand for the nicer 
proprieties!” urged Miss Clementina, 
with the air of a general exhorting his 
men on the eve of battle. ‘‘ Nothing 
short of a full-dress toilet must be seen 
at our dinner-table!” 

So it was that when old Dr. Haywood 
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called a few evenings after their ar- 
rival to extend a neighborly welcome, 
he found the Cullen family in stately 
attire, living, moving, and having a being 
—at least a fancied being—in the atmos- 
phere of the long ago. If the shades 
of the gay throng who had peopled the 
old Virginia home were hovering about 
the poor little ‘‘ drawing-room ” of Clem- 
Abby, let us hope they were pitying 
shades, not laughing shades, mocking 
at the travesty before them. Miss Abby 
greeted their visitor in a trailing and 
old-fashioned gown of faded green 
satin. Miss Clementina looked the 
picture of complacence in a corn-col- 
ored silk with embellishments of faded 
artificial flowers. And Roxy was just 
entering the parlor from an inner room, 
clad in her Aunt Clementina’s old and 
faded lavender brocade, which breathed 
unmistakably of its long resting-place 
—the cedar chest. Her arms and neck 
were bare, and she was lifting the gown 
in front as she walked to keep from 
stepping upon it. 

The doctor’s first thought was that 
they were having a private merry-mak- 
ing—a masquerade all to themselves, 
and had dressed themselves in their old 
toggery for the sport of the thing. But 
a matter-of-course air about the sisters, 
an appeal and protest in Roxy’s tear- 
stained eyes as she glanced down at her 
ill-timed gown, and Archie—who soon 
followed his sister—looking miserably 
unhappy and ill at ease in his late 
father’s swallow-tail coat (which he had 
been made to don because his own 
“best” coat was out at the elbows), 
made the visitor look from one to the 
other of the group with ill-concealed 
a._azement. 

“T am afraid I have come at an inop- 
portune time,” he stammered, some- 
what embarrassed, as he made a motion 
as though to withdraw from the room. 
“A party on hand, perhaps,” he added. 

‘“‘ Be assured, Doctor, there is no in- 
opportune time to visitors at Clem- 
Abby,” said the elder sister in her most 
magnificent manner as she advanced to 
meet her guest. ‘Hospitality is a Vir- 
ginian’s first law, and we are Virginians. 
Pray be seated.” 

“The Cullens of Carroll always hold 
themselves ready to receive their 
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friends,” was Miss Clementina’s saluta- 
tion, as she held out both hands in 
greeting to their neighbor, “and wel- 
come to Clem-Abby! I am sorry you 
did not come an hour earlier, that we 
might have had your company to din- 
ner,” she added, sweetly. 

The children exchanged significant 
glances, mutually recalling the make- 
believe soup of weak rice-water and the 
pantomime fish course. 

“Ah, my young man,” said the doc- 
tor, turning for relief to Archie, finding 
himself not ready with the polite speech 
he knew the ladies expected from him, 
“so you’ve come to the country to be a 
farmer, hey? The noblest of occupa- 
tions, sir! None more independent. 
But let me give you a little piece of ad- 
vice, my son: Be up with the lark and 
let your plough be in the lead. Orders 
to hands should be, ‘Come, boys,’ not 
‘Go, boys!’” 

“Pray excuse me, Doctor,” began 
Miss Clementina, severely, and snatch- 
ing the answer, as it were, from Archie’s 
mouth, “you are laboring under a mis- 
take—our nephew will follow a profes- 
sion. We have no idea of permitting 
him to become—— ” 

A glance from Miss Abby arrested 
the coming tirade. The magic remi- 
niscence trembled upon Miss Abby’s 
lips, punctuating the expression of her 
eyes with so stern an exclamation point 
that Miss Clementina read, “The late 
Josiah Brumback ”—and softened very 
perceptibly. 

“Only a farmer, Doctor, in so far 
that he directs the tenant,” explained 
Miss Abby, with one of her palliating 
smiles. These smiles always supple- 
mented Miss Clementin..’s asperities. 

“Country life is peculiarly conducive 
to self-culture, Doctor,” said Miss Clem- 
entina, wishing to give the subject an 
impersonal turn; “it does seem a pity 
that the farming class make so little of 
their advantages in this respect.” 

Dr. Haywood merely bowed, and mum- 
bling something about “weeds,” “ cut- 
worms,” and “ potato-bugs,” took his 
leave. He was puzzled to know just 
how to accept the ideas of these old 
ladies. When he had heard of their 
intention to move upon their farm he 
naturally supposed it was to secure the 
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best results by careful and practical 
management. For it was a well-known 
fact in the neighborhood that their 
tenant, old Mr. Tilley, was intended by 
nature and inclination for an evange- 
list rather than a tiller of the soil. And 
that while that worthy was looking 
after the soul’s welfare of those far and 
near, the earthly interests of the Cullen 
sisters were suffering. When the chil- 
dren were alone together, Roxy said : 

“T wonder if that un-make-outable 
biped upon the Cullen coat-of-arms isn’t 
an ancient goose? It certainly would 
be appropriate to the Cullens as Dr. 
Haywood saw the family this evening.” 

She waited for her brother to reply, 
and when he continued to sit in moody 
silence, she added : 

* And if I were you I'd 
like aman. I'd bea farmer—and a real 
farmer—not any make-believe from 
horseback. As for this low-necked old 
lavender brocade frock—I won’t wear 
it again! it isn’t becoming to a dinner 
of five courses with nothing-in-particu- 
lar to eat. And no one but Aunt Clem- 
entina would ever have thought of put- 
ting a thirteen-year-old boy in a swallow- 
tail coat.” 

** Well, I don’t see how we're going to 
help ourselves if we look twice as ridicu- 
lous,” said Archie, despondently. ‘If 
Aunt Clementina willed that we should 
wear our clothes upside down we would 
have to do it.” 

“You may bow to all this nonsense if 
you want to, but I'm not going to sur- 
render to Aunt Clementina’s horns any 
longer,” retorted Roxy. 

“T s’pose you're going to set about 
growing a pair of horns yourself,” re- 
plied Archie, with a little laugh, touched 
with an expression of protest. 

“No, ’m going to grow something 
more to the purpose, I am going to 
grow cabbages; [I shall begin right 
away. Think of braving my aunt from 
the throne of a cabbage queen! ” 

“Cabbages!” exclaimed Archie. “Aunt 
Clementina calls them the most uncouth 
of vegetables.” 

“No matter about that ; poverty and 
esthetics don’t thrive together. The 
only thing that concerns me is thatit is 
& paying crop.” 

“ But I never heard of a girl’s going 
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into such a business,” said Archie, now 
perceiving that his sister was in ear- 
nest in her purpose. 

“That’s because you haven’t heen in 
the right atmosphere to hear anything 
to a girl’s advantage. I have heard of 
a number of women lately who have 
made good livings by farming. Ever 
since Professor Ray used to bring us 
girls out here to illustrate our chemis- 
try and geology lessons, I have had a 
plan of planting that ten acres around 
the old corncrib in cabbages. Professor 


Ray said the soil was the richest kind of 
marl, and I have found, by reading a 
book on gardening, that it is especially 
adapted to the growth of cabbages.” 
Archie could do nothing but stare ; 
“Tt’s an awful big 


finally he remarked : 
scheme for a girl.” 

“Oh, yes! a girl! I suppose it looks 
to you like a gr eat, big, round, slippery 
scheme without a handle, which [ will 
spend the rest of my days in vainly try- 
ing to grapple!” Slipping a gold band 
set with a single diamond from her 
finger, she added: “ Here is thé handle 
of it ; I'll sell this and invest a part of 
the proceeds in early cabbage plants 
enough to plant an acre, first keeping 
back enough to pay cash rent for the 
eround ; and to keep the money in the 
family, I'll hire you to do the ploughing, 
that is, if you want the job. The first 
year I may do nothing more than come 
out with a good crop of experience. 
After that, if ‘T find, as the book says, 
that an acre of ground ought to yield 
a profit ranging from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty dollars, that my acre 
does yield something like that, I'll rent 
five acres of the ten and go at it in 
earnest. Ill have to sublet the ground 
from the tenant, so the aunts needn’t 
know of the enterprise until it is full 
grown.” 


Til 


A year’s residence at Clem-Abby 
found the Cullen sisters as airy and 
as impractical as the day of their ar- 
rival. Although they had tried to es- 
tablish a barrier of caste between them- 
selves and the tenant’s family, Leonora, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tilley’s granddaughter, 
would insinuate her presence into the 
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Cullen cottage at any hour that it suited 
her whim to do so. After one of her 
visits, Leonora reported to her grand- 
mother that the Cullens were “ a-fixin’ 
to take boarders,” adding: “Dr. Hay- 
wood got ’em some—a sick man and 
another’n ; an’ don’t you believe they’re 
a-goin’ to put ‘em whur they keep th’ 
dead people’s clothes.” Leonora had 
not yet digested her excitement over 
the new state of things, and was glad to 
have so eager a listener as her grand- 
mother. 

“ An’ what be they a-goin’ to do with 
the dead people’s clothes?” asked Mrs. 
Tilley—suspending her work while she 
awaited the answer. 

“Why, them that th’ moths has eat 
at, they're a-burnin’ up—an’ don’t you 
think Miss Clementiny’s jest a-takin’ 
on! She says th’ ain't no room fur 
boarders when they haft to do vi'lence 
to their sent’ments to make way fur 
‘em—or somethin’ like that—well, an’ 
Roxy, she got mad, an’ said ’t houses 
wus ‘tended fur th’ livin’ an’ not fur th’ 
dead, an’ ’t wus foolish to crowd out 
livin’ people from a house all on ’count 
o dead folks’s things. An’ Granny, 
don’t you think Miss Clementiny geth- 
ered up all th’ ashes o’ them things they 
burnt an’ put ‘em in a jar; an’ don’t 
you think they ’re a-settin’ on th’ chim- 
ley-piece a-front o’ th’ clock. She said 
she jest wouldn’t care f a ghost ’ud 
spring up out o’ th’ ashes ’n th’ jar— 
it ‘ud jest serve ‘em right fur burnin’ 
th’ things.” 

“Never mind about th’ ghost, Leo- 
nory ; th’ ain’t no sech thing—least- 
ways to people what’s got their senses ; 
but go on an’ tell me who th’ sick man 
- that’s a-comin’ to board at th’ Cul- 
en’s.” 

“ Well, I b'lieve they said they come 
from that place in th’ geog’phy what's 
away off like’s if it’s next to nowhur—— 
th’ place whur the gold comes from.” 

“T reckon you mean Californy.” 

“Yes, that’s th’ place— Californy. 
You see they’s a-comin’—him an’ his 
nephew—to t’other eend o’ th’ geog’phy, 
an’ wusn’t cale’latin’ to stop over ’n 
Ipeola, but one of ’em wus took sick— 
so sick they thought he wus a-goin’ to 
die—an’ so they stopped to git a doc- 


tor. An’ th’ hotel whur they stopped 
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wus hot, an’ they ast Dr. Haywood if 
they’s ary place in these parts whur 
they’d take two boarders—an’ that’s all 
I know ’bout it, ‘cept they’re a-comin’ 
to-morrow.” 

Leonora had told a straight story. 
The boarders were a fixed fact and were 
already ensconced in the north wing of 
the Cullen cottage. The first week was 
up before any of the family, except 
Roxy, had seen the new inmates. Ow- 
ing to Captain J.’s invalidism, their 
meals were served in a third room ad- 
joining their apartments. Whitcomb 
attended to their meals with unremit- 
ting faithfulness, feeling that upon him 
devolved all the weight of the Cullen 
hospitality. He had just entered the 
room after the gentlemen had break- 
fasted, when the younger man, unrolling 
some bills which his uncle had handed 
to him, said: ‘‘ Here comes Whitcomb ; 
he can carry the money to our land- 
lady.” 

But the old servant did not seem dis- 
posed to take the money. 

“T’se proud to sarve you, suh,” he 
began, while he seemed overtaken with 
a violent attack of the fidgets. “I’se, 
been a-livin’ in dis heah fambly goin’ 
on twenty yeah, I reckon, an’ I’se nevah 
yit ‘fended de ladies—an’ I couldn't 
make a beginnin’ now, sub.” 

“T am quite sure they would trust 
you to receive their money,” said Captain 
J., feeling that he was treading upon 
delicate ground. 

*“O, ’deed dee would, suh, deed dee 
would. I ’most sho’ de ladies ’ud trust 
ole Whitcomb wid de ve’y haids,” re- 
sponded the old man, with energy. 

“‘ Perhaps—perhaps ” but Captain 
J. could go no farther. 

“Fact is, suh,” resumed Whitcomb, 
realizing that he must make himself 
understood, “‘fact is, suh, de ladies ez 
qual’'ty, an’ nevah’s been usened to tuk 
pay fum vis’tors; an’ I’se nevah onct 
‘fended de ladies, an’ I hopes to die afore 
I’se tempted, suh.” 

“ Well—this is embarrassing,” ob- 
served Captain J. to his nephew ; then 
turning to Whitcomb, he said : 

“We are perfect strangers to the la- 
dies here, and it would not be right to 
accept their free hospitality. Now, 
what are we to do?” he asked, growing 
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very uncomfortable. ‘The money must 
be gotten to them some way. Drat it! 
Tom, help me out, can’t you?” 

But before Tom could speak, Whit- 
comb stepped up in front of Captain J. 
and said : 

“De money’s all right, Marse Captain. 
I’se not quibblin’ bout dat—hit’s on’y 
to git de money to de ladies an’ not hurt 
dee feelin’s on ‘count ob it.” 

“ Well, Whitcomb,” spoke the captain 
again, “ knowing the situation so well, 
how would you get the money to 
them ?” 

“T’se been a-thinkin’ hit all out, suh,” 
and the servant, taking his chin in his 
hand and stroking it in a thoughtful 
manner, continued, “de mos’ likely way, 
suh, ez to fotch it in de hat—you all’s 
stovepipe ‘Il do. I ken jes’ say ‘De com- 
pments ob Captain J.’s hat to de la- 
dies. Comp’ments al’ays goes wid 
qual’ty talk much’s de sugar goes in de 
cake.” 

The old servant found the ladies in 
their room busily sewing. Approach- 
ing Miss Clementina, who sat nearer 
the door, he said: 

._ “De Captain hopes de ladies ez well 

an’ please fin’ he comp’ments in de hat.” 
The speech was accompanied by a low 
bow. 

But Miss Clementina no sooner looked 
into the hat than she drew back quickly 
and uttered a little scream. 

“Why, Clementina, what is the mat- 
ter?” asked Miss Abby, alarmed. 

“Oil of bergamot!” gasped Miss 
Clementina. 

“Oil of bergamot?” echoed Miss 
Abby, sniffing the air vigorously, “ why 
it certainly is!” 

“Hit’s—hit’s jes’ de board money— 
an’ no fense, ladies,” interposed Whit- 
comb, now dubious of his policy and not 
knowing just how to proceed in his 
mission. 

“See if there is a sachet of bergamot 
leaves in the crown, sister; he only used 
the oil when he couldn’t get the leaves.” 

“There is nothing but this twenty- 
dollar bill; Clementina. Whitcomb, say 
to Captain J. that the ladies thank him 
for the remittance and will have a re- 
ceipt ready for him later.” 

After the man had left the room, Miss 
Clementina said : 
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“ What can it mean, sister?” 

«The bergamot? it simply means that 
a partiality for that aroma is more com- 
mon than we supposed,” replied Miss 
Abby. 

There was still a flush upon Miss 
Clementina’s cheek and her manner was 
nervous. Memories which she could 
not push aside had been strengthened 
and made sweetly distinct by the spicy 
odor. Finally she stole from the room, 
and going up into the attic she opened 
an old trunk. There right before her 
eyes lay the article she sought—a chally 
gown with a pattern of linked palm- 
leaves strewn over a pink ground. Tak- 
ing the dress in her hand she gazed at 
it tenderly. 

“T do wonder if I should look like a 
fright in it now,” she mused. “Itisa 
trifle short in the skirt and the bodice 
is low—but then I could wear my em- 
broidered swiss bertha—I wonder if he 
would remember it.” She threw the 
gown across her arm and descended to 
her room. 


IV 


Tart evening Miss Abby sat alone in 
the sitting-room. The children were 
spending a few days in the city with 
Mrs. Price, and Miss Clementina was 
nowhere to be found. Supposing that 
she must have walked over to the ten- 
ant’s upon an errand, Miss Abby seated 
herself by the window to watch for her 
return. Twilight faded into darkness 
and still she did not come. The moon, 
not yet full, peeped out from behind 
gray clouds and cast fitful lights over 
the landscape and through the wide- 
branching beeches scattered phantom 
traceries upon the ground. It was 
during one of the eclipses that Miss 
Abby was sure she heard a sound of 
footsteps. All was still for a few mo- 
ments, then she heard it again. Sud- 
denly the clouds parted and the moon 
cast a broad light athwart the space be- 
tween the north wing and the house. 
Then followed a little scream and Miss 
Abby saw two figures running in oppo- 
site directions across the luminous path- 
way, and before the watcher could dis- 
tinguish them they were lost in the 
darkness. A moment afterward the 
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outer door opened and Miss Clemen- 
tina, arrayed in the pink chally gown, 
stood before her sister. 

“Why, Clementina ! ” exclaimed Miss 
Abby, “what’s happened ? and how pale 
you are, and out of breath!” There was 
also the suggestion of a smile upon 
Miss Abby’s face as she added: “And 
that chally gown makes you seem like 
the ghost of yourself.” 

“Don’t mention ‘ ghosts,” panted 
Miss Clementina, “I believe in my heart 
I saw one—h/is ghost, sister, and it was 
gray-headed !” 

Miss Abby only stared at Miss Clem- 
entina, and the latter resumed : 

“And it was fat, sister.” 

“And it limped,” observed Miss Ab- 
by. 
“Then you saw it, too?” asked Miss 
Clementina with added excitement. 

“ Did it exhale any aroma?” 

“T didn’t get near enough to see. It 
seemed to have emerged from that 
clump of beeches ; a glance showed me 
that its head was gray and that its body 
was fat, so, sister—I ran.” 

“And it ran, too.” 

“Which way did it go, sister?” 

“It ran the opposite way from you, 
Clementina ; it was running from you, 
I am sure.” 

“TI was certain we shouldn’t have 
burned those things,” said Miss Clem- 
entina, meditatively. 

‘But, Clementina, we had to, in order 
to make room for the guests.” 

“We are certain they are not ghosts,” 
remarked Miss Clementina. 

As though there might have been an- 
other side to the observation, Miss 
Abby remarked that “It was a real hat 
that Whitcomb had brought in that 
morning.” 

“ And real money in the hat,” supple- 
mented Miss Clementina. 

“ And real bergamot, whether the oil 
or the leaves, I couldn’t make out,” piped 
Miss Abby. 

“It was that which tempted me out 
into the moonlight : I thought the owner 
might be taking a stroll,” acknowledged 
Miss Clementina. 

“Somebody was taking a stroll,” sug- 
gested Miss Abby. 

“But then ‘i 
across the speaker's 


and a shadow fell 
face, “It, the 
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ghost I mean, ran from—the chally 
gown.” 

The sisters discussed the adventure 
until midnight, taking up the theme 
again when they awoke the following 
morning. They descended to the sit- 
ting-room and began talking of it again, 
even wondering if they could have 
dreamed it. Soon Leonora Tilley came 
bounding in. 

“Oh, Miss Clementiny!” she ex- 
claimed, with the eagerness of one bear- 
ing cheerful news, ‘them ashes over 
there ’n th’ chimley-piece has brung a 
ghost! Whitcomb saysso. But th’ ghost 
it went back to ashes agin this mornin’— 
fur it’s all there ’n th’ vase—that old man 
boarder over there said for sure he seen 
a ghost last night—an’ I a-most know it 
come from them ashes; an’ he said ’t wus 
th’ ghost o’ th’ girl he was onct a-goin’ to 
marry—ever an’ ever so long ago—’cept 
th’ ghost wusn’t anything like so good- 
lookin’ he said; an’ he said it looked 
jest like it ‘ud outgrowed its dress.” 

“Leonora Tilley! leave the room— 
this minute!” came from Miss Clemen- 
tina’s livid lips. “You should speak 
more respectfully of—of—ghosts ! ” 

*Clementina!” shouted Miss Abby, 
reproachfully, ‘“ the late Josiah - 

“My angel!” came from a voice in 
the doorway ; and the fat, gray-headed 
ghost of the evening before came limp- 
ing into the room. He was preceded 
by Whitcomb, who handed Miss Clem- 
entina a card which bore the name of 
“ Josiah Brumback.” 

After a succession of fainting-spells 
at the supposed apparition, the sisters 
composed themselves sufficiently to lis- 
ten to the account Captain Brumback 
had to give of himself. 

Having come out of the army with 
depleted purse and a lame leg, he had 
not the courage to present himself to 
his fastidious betrothed, so went to the 
far West and engaged in mining. When 
he had amassed considerable wealth he 
concluded to go in search of his former 
lady-love. The letters of inquiry which 
he had written to old friends in Vir- 
ginia, where he had left Miss Clementina 
Cullen, had been returned to him from 
the Dead Letter Office. He had left 
California with a view of ascertaining 
her whereabouts, if still living. The 
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reader is familiar with the chance which 
brought Captain J. (which abbreviation 
was fastened upon him by his mining 
friends) to Clem-Abby. 

Full credit was given to Roxy for 
bringing about the sequel to a very un- 
promising situation ; and every day for 
a month an .eavesdropper might have 
heard this conversation between the 
sisters while they drank together their 
afternoon cup of tea. 

Miss Clementina: “If it hadn’t been 
for Roxy we wouldn’t have burned those 
things.” 

Miss Abby : ‘‘ And if we hadn’t burned 
those things we wouldn’t have had any 
boarders.” 


THE 


By }. Albert Smith 
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remote way, that my gifts particu- 

larly fitted me for financiering. 
True, I had been compelled to add and 
subtract a great deal during the ten 
years of my married life, add early and 
late to make a minimum of income 
meet a maximum of outgo, and sub- 
tract to find the balance invariably 
piling up against me. But as to stocks, 
and bonds, and mortgages, and premi- 
ums, and discounts, and dividends— 
these were things upon which I had 
broadly generalized, and upon occasion 
had dipped into in the interests of cli- 
ents involved in foreclosure suits, but 
of whose ramifications I held only ab- 
struse and disconnected notions. 

When C. C. K. Wragby, therefore, 
in the private interview which he sought 
and readily secured, asked me to put a 
price upon my undivided time and ser- 
vices for a year, I was thunderstruck. 


| T had never occurred to me, even in a 
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Miss Clementina: ‘“ And no boarders, 
no ghost.” 

Miss Abby: “And no ghost, no Mrs. 
Josiah Brumback.” 


The best result, however, of the pre- 
ceding romance was that when Josiah 
Brumback learned of Roxy’s enterprise 
he bought out his prospective bride’s 
interest in Clem-Abby, and made of it 
a present to her niece. The Brumbacks 
removed to the city and left the remain- 
ing trio sole possessors of Clem-Abby, 
where Roxy, before many years had 
gone by, demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that a girl could run a cabbage ranch 
with paying results. 


MONEY 





Then I began to refiect. Perhaps I 
had not correctly measured myself, 
after all. Possibly I had overmodestly 
underestimated my own value, and 
needed, in simple justice to myself and 
family, to shift my point of view and 
advance the figures. 

*« Ten thousand dollars,” I announced, 
assuming an outward calm to which my 
inner trepidation gave the lie. 

It was his turn, and C. C. K. Wragby 
was thunderstruck. 

“« W—wh—why—bless me, man!” he 
spluttered. ‘What’s your present in- 
come ?” 

“That doesn’t make a particle of dif- 
ference,” I returned, with measured de- 
liberation. ‘If you want to employ me 
as legal counsellor for a solid year it 
will cost you exactly ten thousand.” 

“Legal financial adviser,” he cor- 
rected. ‘ 

“Tt’s all the same,” said I, stoutly. 
“Ten thousand is the amount.” 

C. C. K. Wragby sat bolt upright in 
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his chair, his eyes levelled upon some 
object, real or imaginary, just above 
and beyond me, his feet well apart, an 
open hand spread out upon each knee, 
palm downward, his two thumbs beat- 
ing pantomimic tattoos upon his trous- 
ers legs at a rate to make one’s head 
swim. 

“Tt’s an outrageous price,” he pres- 
ently expostulated, his eyes dropping 
to my face, his thumbs turned stiffly 
backward for an instant to allow the 
words to escape. 

I remained silent while Wragby’s 
thumbs resumed their tattooing, and 
Wragby himself resumed his mental 
calculations. . 

«“ An outrageous price,” he repeated, 
“but you are the man I want, and I'll 
pay it. You may have heard—wait 
now!” He turned to the desk at his 
elbow, drawing, with the same move- 
ment, a check-book from his pocket, 
and while I struggled to keep my heart 
from coming up into my throat and 
choking me, filled out and signed a 
blank, tore it from its place, and thrust 
it into my trembling hand. “ Retaining 
fee—an even thousand. You may have 
heard of my recent acquisition ? ” 

“Your falling heir to property?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Current rumor, only.” 

‘Three million ”’—he spoke with the 
utmost composure—‘“ and every dollar 
said to be well invested.” 

“Three million!” I gasped. 

He nodded assent, and went on: “It 
is altogether too much. I have no use 
for it. If somebody were to dump 
Alaska, or Japan, or the Australian 
continent at my feet, with a warrantee 
deed to the whole tract, the thing could 
not seem more embarrassing. What I 
want to do now is to reduce the fortune 
down to reasonable limits.” 

“Reduce it! You want to reduce it!” 
cried I, in amazement. 

“You have your fee, have you not, 
Mr. Pugh?” he propounded, indicating 
with a jerk of his head the check still 
clutched nervously between my fingers. 

“ Yes—certainly,” I conceded, accept- 
ing the mild rebuke in a spirit of meek- 
ness. 

“Very well, then. As I was explain- 
ing, I want the fortune trimmed down 
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to narrower compass. In its present 
proportions it utterly confuses and con- 
founds me. I have long entertained a 
theory that the accumulation of wealth 
should be limited, the State confiscating, 
if necessary, all above a certain fixed 
amount to be determined by legal ap- 
praisement. This theory I have decided 
to apply to my own concerns, and put 
into immediate practical effect. Riches 
I have never coveted. I wish a safe 
independent income—nothing more. 
The principal may be—let me see—one 
hundred thousand.” 

“ And the balance you propose to dis- 
sipate by al 

“Donations and bequests to worthy 
objects—note, Mr. Pugh, worthy objects, 
and always within the bounds of reason. 
To determine what are worthy, and 
what otherwise, I design to make a large 
part of your duties during the coming 
year. There are chairs in schools and 
colleges to endow, charitable institu- 
tions to set upon their feet, hospitals to 
build and equip, societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children and ani- 
mals to foster, churches to aid, reforms 
to inaugurate and carry forward, the 
poor to feed and clothe, missionaries to 
send to heathendom, and scores of other 
avenues through which the fortune, 
both income and capital, is to flow. 
Wealth imposes certain responsibilities, 
and such as have been imposed upon 
me I wish to discharge faithfully. It 
will prove no school-boy’s task, Mr. 
Pugh. But you are one of those very 
rare phenomena—curiosities, I was 
about to say—an honest lawyer. You 
are a student of human nature, and you - 
do not shrink from hard work. For 
these reasons I have employed you, and 
for the same reasons, rather than on 
account of your brilliant parts, I pay 
you the snug sum of ten thousand for 
a year of your services.” 

I bowed acknowledgment of this 
doubtful tribute of praise to my pro- 
fession in general and to my own vir- 
tues in particular, whereupon Wragby 
arose and took a turn about the room. 
In a moment he was in his chair again, 
plumping down as mathematically as if 
deposited there by clockwork. 

“Another thing, Mr. Pugh,” he im- 
mediately resumed, “your time now 
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belongs exclusively tome. Would you 
mind—you see I feel under constraint 
in a strange place like this—would you 
mind transferring your office to mine 
for the time being? The room is 
ample.” 

I hesitated, reflected, and reached a 
reluctant conclusion. “In view of your 
unbounded liberality, Mr. Wragby, yes.” 

“Very good. Kindly be in your 
place to-morrow morning—usual office 
hour. You will take the oak desk next 
the double window.” And he went out 
as if in pursuit of some new idea 
which he feared might escape him. 


II 


Upon presenting myself next morn- 
ing, I found C. C. K. Wragby in scowls. 
He had been at work, he incidentally 
remarked, for more than an hour. Hav- 
ing taken my seat, he wheeled upon me 
in his revolving chair, and impetuous- 
ly tossed a double handful of newly 
opened letters upon my desk. ‘“ How 


are we going to manage those fellows 
up there?” he demanded. 

“ What fellows up where and what 
have they been doing?” The humor of 


such delightful ambiguity appealed to 
my fancy. 

“The directors of that North Shore 
& Midland.” He paused, and while I 
shuffled the letters in search of light on 
this obscure subject, he added, “Idiots ! 
—they’ve gone and declared a two per 
cent. semi-annual dividend on the cap- 
ital stock, and there in your hands is a 
draft for twenty thousand covering my 
share of the net earnings.” 

“Well?” <A lull in the flow of his 
invective permitted the interpolation of 
this convenient monosyllable. 

“But I want reductions, not addi- 
tions. An agent remits a couple of thou- 
sand city property rent from St. Ma- 
tilda, another in South Dakota nearly 
half as much interest on real-estate 
loans, the Turnstile Savings Bank three 
hundred and some odd on time depos- 
its, and there are dribs and drippings 
from here and there and everywhere— 
and Mr. Pugh! would you believe it? 
—passes over nine different railroad 
systems! How in the name of mortal 
sense am I to go touring all over crea- 
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tion on nine different railroad systems ? 
It’s distressing to think about.” 

“Perhaps the passes are mere cour- 
tesies to which you are entitled by virtue 
of being stockholder in those roads,” I 
suggested. 

“Well, I'd thank them to stick their 
pesky jasses down into their own 
pockets and let me alone. And just 
take a look at this pile of advertise- 
ments! My financial well-being seems 
to concern a great number of people 
just now—people I never so much as 
dreamed of before, and every one of 
them in a raging fever to let me into 
their speculative projects. Do they 
think I am an old money grubber to go 
mosing off after such gauzy delusions ? 
What's become of all the benevolent 
societies, the universities in need of 
endowments, the sick and maimed in 
need of hospital privileges, and the 
heathen in need of gospel enlighten- 
ment? Why are they not getting in 
their work with circular letters and 
catchy advertisements? Where are they 
keeping themselves, and what are they 
waiting for?” C. C. K. Wragby’s in- 
dignation crowded up into his vocal 
organs and thickened his utterance. 

The work of picking out the threads 
of Wragby’s business affairs, untangling 
its knots, sorting, arranging, classifying, 
and labelling to the end, that system 
should take the place of chaos, proved a 
task of vast magnitude. We were prac- 
tically buried under stacks of deeds, 
and bonds, and mortgages, and docu- 
ments innumerable for more than a 
week. Indications came to the surface 
during the course of our researches 
that some of the investments had not 
been wisely placed. I pointed out to 
Wragby that arrears of city rents and 
defaulted interest payments on Westerr 
farm loans, in some instances of two or 
three years’ standing, existed. Wragby 
made brief, perfunctory note of these 
facts, as we stumbled upon them, and 
passed to other items without comment. 
His fortune, meanwhile, kept steadily 
increasing, every mail bringing new re- 
mittances. 

“T tell you, Mr. Pugh, this thing is 
becoming burdensome,” he said to me 
one afternoon. ‘Can’t we begin dis- 
bursing pretty soon?” 
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“To-morrow morning, I think, sir,” 
said I. 

“Good!” exclaimed Wragby, his face 
instantly aglow. “Here’s the first ap- 
plication for help—an asylum for feeble- 
minded—a perfectly worthy object— 
I'll write them a check for five hundred 
this minute! ” 

And he did, and sealed it up and 
dropped it into the delivery box with 
the air of one delighted beyond the 
power of words to express. 

Wragby devoted an hour, next morn- 
ing, to the writing and mailing of 
checks. I think I never saw a mortal 
quite so full of happiness; it fairly 
boiled and bubbled over within him. 
He had procured from a friend a list of 
needy and deserving charitable institu- 
tions, and not one of them escaped a 
visitation from him in the shape of a 
check liberal to a degree that must have 
exceeded the recipient’s hopes or ex- 
pectations. 

“T tell you, Mr. Pugh, there’s noth- 
ing like it!” He whirled to face me, 
holding in his hand a sheet containing 
memoranda of his donations. ‘What’s 
the amount of increase since you be- 
came connected with the office?” 

“Very nearly sixty-two thousand,” 
said I, making a hurried calculation. 

“ Sixty-two thousand!” He glanced 
at his own figures, and his countenance 
fell. “There’s more than fourteen thou- 
sand left, then. Doesn’t look much like 
getting at the capital, does it? But we 
must keep within the bounds of reason.” 


In the afternoon mail came twenty- 
one missives from as many different 
sources, each an appeal for help, two or 
three setting forth the dire stress and 
the pressing needs of private individ- 
uals in such pathetic terms as to touch 
Wragby’s heart and bring tears to his 
eyes. He responded generously, indit- 
ing exactly twenty-one checks. Wrag- 
by’s fame, it seemed, was spreading. 
The reason became clear when my wife, 
in the evening, pointed out to me the 
following “ Want” advertisement in the 
daily News : 


Indigents of good moral character, and 
philanthropic institutions, both public and 
private, may hear of something substantially 
to their advantage by committing detailed 
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statement of their wants to paper, with refer- 
ences and proofs, and mailing to C. C. K. 
Wragby, 616 W. 9th St. None need apply in 
person. 


The avalanche of poverty petitions 
that came pouring in upon Wragby 
next day proved perfectly bewildering. 
“This seems to be a bad year for peo- 
ple,” he observed, settling down to his 
work with cheerful enthusiasm. He 
wrote and mailed checks steadily till 
nearly ten o’clock. ‘‘ How long before 
you will be able to clear your desk, Mr. 
Pugh?” he at length propounded, as- 
suming his favorite upright attitude, 
with thumbs beating giddy tattoos. 

“T should say three months, at least, 
sir, if I am to go on putting these 
books into shape.” 

“Well, well! That'll never do. I 
haven’t employed you for that purpose. 
Your time and talents are too valuable 
to squander on book-keeping. We must 
have a clerk. Our business is growing 
on our hands. Here—bring your judg- 
ment to bear on these letters.” He 
passed me a couple of dozen which he 
had laid aside, one by one, with obvious 
doubts as to the genuineness of their 
claims. They were the first of the kind 
he had submitted to me. 

‘*Professional beggars, all,” said I, 
returning the letters to his desk the 
moment I had done scanning their 
contents. 

“I suspected as much,” said he, 
sweeping them into the waste-basket. 
“Now, just dip into the others—there 
are fully a hundred yet unopened. In 
the morning I'll have another desk here, 
and a clerk to man the books.” 

From the hundred remaining letters 
we culled some twenty to follow their 
luckless predecessors into the waste- 
basket. 

“Your business must be looking up,” 
said the postman, smilingly, dumping 
Wragby’s afternoon mail down upon 
the desk. 

Wragby ventured not a word. His 
face wore a puzzled expression. He 
seemed dazed and doubtful. 


Callers began to besiege Wragby with 
their importunities. Heretofore he had 
measurably been spared this species of 
annoyance, due to the somewhat private 
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character and the retired location of the 
spacious upstairs study in his own home, 
which he called his office. He was to 
be spared no longer—not while the 
trooping mortals afflicted with mendi- 
cancy in its various picturesque forms 
had access to the door-bell, and Wragby 
asked me what it was best to do about it. 

““Muffle the bell, lock the door, and 
hang out a placard, ‘Vacant,’ or ‘Small- 
pox, or some such misleading pleas- 
antry,” I replied. 

“No, Mr. Pugh, that would be down- 
right falsifying. I have never become 
addicted to the vice of falsifying, and I 
do not wish to begin now. But I really 
do wish we might be able to circumvent 
the designs of these poor people in some 
innocent way, so that they should not 
press their personal claims upon me 
quite so perseveringly. I find myself 
unable to refuse them when they come 
in that persistent way, and they take 
advantage of my weakness to practise 
impositions—I have it! We'll make 


requisition on Bildad, the gardener. 
Bildad has good average sense, is reli- 
able, and can be spared from the garden 
work at this season of the year just as 


well as not. Bildad is a fellow of mus- 
cle. Muscle is sometimes a convenient 
commodity to have at one’s elbow. The 
maid may assist with the housework, or 
take a vacation. She is too timid for 
the place under present conditions.” 

Bildad was forthwith stationed in the 
hall below, with instructions to take 
preliminary, peep-hole measurement of 
all comers, and to turn away such as 
did not, from their apparent lack of 
cleanliness, respectability, or good sense, 
commend themselves to his favorable 
judgment. 

Bildad’s judgment proved to be more 
intensely critical and discriminating 
than was surmised, not another caller 
securing an audience in the upper re- 
gions during the remainder of che 
afternoon. 

The cash balance, taken immediately 
before closing the office for the day, 
showed less than a thousand dollars of 
available income. 

“T tell you, Mr. Pugh, this is refresh- 
ing,” said Wragby, almost gleefully. 
“We will soon begin hewing away at 
the original capital.” 
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Ill 


Tue new clerk came, and was assigned 
a desk back of my own. This released 
me from some drudgery which I de- 
tested, and gave me more time for con- 
ference with Wragby. 

The morning’s mail proved less vol- 
uminous than did the mail of the pre- 
vious afternoon, but from one of the 
letters Wragby extracted a draft for 
forty-six thousand, quarterly dividend 
on both preferred and common stock in 
the Q. G. & Rock Ballast R. R., of 
which he had inherited large holdings, 
and immediately Wragby’s barometer 
of probabilities indicated lowering 
weather. 

“T tell you, Mr. Pugh, we must draw 
larger checks,” he said rubbing his 
forehead reflectively with the palm of 
his open hand. ‘Up to this time I 
have not gone above a thousand in more 
than two instances. But the colleges, 
and hospitals, and humane societies may 
hereafter expect to hear from us in big- 
ger lumps.” 

Wragby kept his word. His checks 
became more liberal, their value fre- 
quently represented by four figures in- 
stead of two or three, and on a certain 
evening, soon afterward, he announced 
to me, with a quiver of conscious tri- 
umph in his voice, that his three mil- 
lion of wealth had begun disappearing. 
“T am keeping within the bounds of 
reason,” he assured me, as if he had not 
passed every check under my inspec- 
tion, “but our capital is disappearing. 
The wind has shifted in our favor, and 
we must give it every stitch of canvas 
we can muster.” 

If any proof were lacking that Wrag- 
by’s extensive range of knowledge did 
not take hold upon the practical details 
of rhetoric and seamanship, this mixed 
figure supplied the lack. 

The course of the following day’s 
work was interrupted early in the after- 
noon by the unceremonious appearance 
of Bildad, who testily informed his em- 
ployer that something must be done to 
turn the current of streaming mortality 
away from the door, or he should be 
compelled to tender his resignation. 
“Shoor, and the loikes o’ so munny 
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comin’ and goin’ puts buzzes into me 
head,” averred the sturdy Bildad. 

“Well, well, my man!” responded 
Wragby, visibly perturbed. “Try and 
out up with it a while longer and we 
will see what can be done about it.” 

I have not quite forgiven Wragby for 
not taking me a little more fully into 
his confidence. If he gave the subject 
of Bildad and his buzzing head any 
serious thought in my presence, he did 
not betray the fact by word or look. I 
have darkly suspected that, in the mis- 
chief he plotted, he purposely allowed 
me to become a hapless victim set apart 
for an experimental share in its effects. 

Upon applying for admission as usual 
next morning, picture my consternation 
to hear, instead of the bell in response 
to the pressure of my finger on the 
electric button, the heavy, bass growls 
of a frantically enraged dog just inside 
the door, followed by the hurried ap- 
proach of feet, the unmistakable sounds 
of a struggle, and an agitated mascu- 
line voice cry out, “Run, sir, run! I 
can’t hold the brute!” 

Domestic pets had been a source of 
nervous disquietude to me for years, 
and when the admonition came from 
behind the fragile panels of a two-inch 
oak door to flee the wrath of an angry 
canine to come, I turned with quick de- 
cision and made my way back down 
those stone steps, two, with fervent 
wishes for a stride sufficiently compre- 
hensive to include three, four, or even 
the whole series, at a time. 

* Howld on, Mr. Pugh! Howld on!” 
the voice of Bildad shouted after me 
from the door which he had at that mo- 
ment flung open. “It was niver mint 
fer ye, sir. Come back!” 

Complying with due caution, my 
senses warily on the alert for the vora- 
cious monster crouching to fly at my 
throat, I discovered instead a huge fun- 
nelled gramophone and a small storage 
battery in one corner of the hall, these 
taking the place of the bell which I had 
essayed to ring. C. C. K. Wragby, 
philanthropist, had called to his aid the 
services of an electrician during my ab- 
sence, the result being this ingenious 
and fiendish combination of appliances 
designed to relieve the now humbly 
apologetic Bildad from a measure of his 
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responsibilities and keep the “ buzzes” 
from careering through his head. 
“ Shoor, sir, and I had me back turned 
and ye touched the button. It’s to the 
loikes o’ thim as comes a-beggin’ the 
crayther’s intinded to offer disincour- 
agemint. I am werry sorry fer ye, sir, 
werry.” 

Wragby greeted me in his usual dig- 
nified manner, his face as imperturbable 
as that of a wooden image. Whether 
the episode had proved a source of in- 
ward delectation to him or not his out- 
ward appearance gave no sign. The 
clerk, however—unfeeling wretch— 
went into returning spasms of laughter 
as late as two o’clock in the afternoon, 
his vivid recollection calling up afresh 
the flurried spectacle I made of myself 
getting down those front steps, a fairly 
comprehensive view of which was afford- 
ed him from the double window where 
he sat. 


IV 


Tue time speedily came in which 
Wragby faced the alternative of replen- 
ishing his bank deposits or writing 
fewer and smaller checks. 

“But the checks are fixed facts,” he 
said, with decided emphasis, when I 
called his attention to the matter. 
‘‘Now, what shall we do?” 

“Throw some of your holdings upon 
the market,” I suggested. 

“Name them.” 

“The Upland & Western Oil, for 
example.” 

He took down a bound purchase 
record, found the name in the index, and 
turned to the indicated page. “The 
Upland & Western Oil cost ninety-two 
and three-fourths last January,” he 
announced. “Go out and solicit bids.” 

I followed my instructions and re- 
turned, ‘We are offered one hundred 
and eighteen,” said I. 

Wragby sprang to his feet in a twink- 
ling. ‘The greedy rascals!” he cried. 
“Would they crush me under an incu- 
bus of net earnings, and dividends, and 
profits? Let go the Upland & Western 
Oil at once, before they try to advance 
the premium on us.” 

Again I followed instructions, and the 
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checks flowed on, Wragby’s capital melt- 
ing away before them. 

“T tell you, Mr. Pugh, I begin to find 
attractions in this business,” he said to 
me one day, in a confidential. outburst. 
“T have always entertained a dislike 
for figures, but now they interest me. 
One manipulates them with the cer- 
tainty of reaching results. They are 
positive and conclusive, with no specu- 
lative margin left over for conjecture 
when you are through with them. By 
the way, Mr. Pugh, that Suburban Guar- 
antee & Investment Co. has not come 
down with the defaulted interest on the 
Broberg estate loan. Suppose you look 
into the company’s standing, and if you 
deem it expedient, bring suit at once to 
recover. If they are irresponsible, or 
execution proof, we shall have to fore- 
close on the realty—unless you have 
some better course to suggest. And 
another thing: our clerk complains that 
his duties are more than he can per- 
form with. credit to himself or justice 
to the books. What would you say to 
our employing a typewriter ?” 

“T think it a capital idea,” said I. 
“You are confining yourself too closely 
to the office yourself. You should take 
occasional relaxation.” 

“You are dqubtless right on that 
point, Mr. Pugh, and some day I expect 
to go to the woods for a week’s outing. 
I used to like the woods, and I do. yet. 
But, bless me! I don’t see them very 
often. How far one may drift away from 
his first tastes and preferences ! ” 

Our office, next day, took on a busy, 
bustling appearance. The typewriter, 
a dainty but efficient little creature 
with blue eyes and pink cheeks, had 
been duly installed in a small ante-room, 
opening by double doors into the office, 
and her machine clicked merrily under 
the manipulations of her deft, flying 
fingers. 

Six months passed—months of unre- 
mitting, sometimes wearisome absorp- 
tion in Wragby’s extensive business 
concerns. 

We sat in the office at the close of 
the day,. Wragby having expressed a 
wish to consult with me alone after the 
others had gone. 

“The books this evening show a light 
bank deposit?” he began, tentatively. 
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‘Less than six thousand,” said I, con- 
ceding a fact upon which I knew him 
to be informed. ; 

“Have you detected any difference 
between our method of disbursing 
funds during the last three months, as 
compared with that of the first three?” 

“A substantial difference, Mr. 
Wragby. We have become more cau- 
tious into whose hands the checks have 
gone, and the sums named in the checks 
have grown quite perceptibly smaller.” 

Wragby had assumed his character- 
istic attitude, with thumbs busily tat- 
tooing during his intervals of silence. 
“Very true”—thumbs turned stiffly 
backward—“TI think—that is to say— 
you are no doubt correct, Mr. Pugh. 
Any other difference ? ” 

“You take a more lively interest in 
your investments, and in the profits they 
are returning you.” 

Wragby arose, thrust one hand down 
into his trousers pocket, and with chin 
in the other hand, walked over to the 
double window and looked down reflect- 
ively upon the street. Without the 
apparent movement of a muscle he 
spoke, addressing himself half to his 
own thoughts: ‘“Thesmudge of money 
—the smudge of money.” Then, turn- 
ing from the window, “I think you have 
correctly stated the case, Mr. Pugh, 
confirming what I have for some time 
suspected, but not wholly measured or 
understood, owing to the nearness of 
my own point of view. The investiga- 
tions I have made into the condition of 
indigents during the month just ended, 
visiting scores of them in their homes, 
has proved a revelation to me, and 
radically changed my notions on the sub- 
ject of charitable beneficence. Among 
a countless multitude of deserving poor 
I find others—the shiftless, the indolent, 
the dissipated, the criminal, and to my 
mind the most contemptible of all, the 
professional pauper. In most instances 
the discomforts of the poor are due in 
a large measure to their improvidence 
and to their lack of practical economy. 
What they need above everything else 
is to learn how to make the best use of 
what they get. Their extravagance and 
waste keep them where they are. I 
begin to question the wisdom of indis- 
criminately sharing with such people 























the material comforts which a more 
intelligent and economical management 
has enabled the thrifty to accumulate. 
I question the wisdom of trying to 
build up for them that which they will 
at once set about tearing down by their 
unwise methods of living. I know that 
we are sometimes prone to generalize 
too broadly, wrapping our Pharisaical 
cloaks about us and passing by on the 
other side when human suffering ap- 
peals to us, but the greed and sham of 
beggary I cannot patiently tolerate. 
It has sharpened my caution, and— 
well, to come to the point unsparingly, 
it has tightened my purse-strings. 

do not at present seek to justify my 
changed attitude—I simply state the 
fact. And it is due you to say that 
this policy at which I have hinted I 
purpose carrying into practical execu- 
tion during the six months to come. 
You remember asking me, when you 
first entered my employ, to what limit 
I wished to reduce my capital ?” 

“T do, and you said a hundred thou- 
sand dollars.”’ 

“T will now ask you to multiply that 
estimate by five, making half a million.” 

“ And leaving something less than a 
million to dissipate.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Pugh, I have said more 
than I intended saying. But with a 
partial knowledge, at least, of my plans 
and purposes, you will be better pre- 
pared for the discharge of your duties. 
That is all for the present, Mr. Pugh.” 


Vv 


My days of sédentary isolation in the 
office of C. C. K. Wragby now came to 
a practical end. In the inventory of 
his effects, as transferred to him by the 
last will and testament of his deceased 
uncle, appeared large numbers of prom- 
issory notes secured by mortgages on 
Western farm lands. Many of these 
notes being past due, with interest in 
arrears, Wragby sent me forth upon an 
extended mission of investigation, with 
power to bring the delinquent debtors 
to terms. 

“ Deal fairly,” were his parting words. 
“Tf any are disposed to meet their ob- 
ligations, but are unable to do so by 
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reason of crop failures, or misfortunes, 
or the prevailing tendency of farm prod- 
ucts to depreciate in value, make lib- 
eral concessions, both as to time and 
rate of interest.” 

The undertaking proved formidable 
beyond our expectations, keeping me 
occupied for weeks, with the foregone 
necessity of returning in the near fut- 
ure to represent my client in sundry 
foreclosure suits. 

It was Wragby’s imperative summons 
by wire that brought me home, and 
finding him in his office upon my arri- 
val, at a late hour in the evening, I im- 
mediately made the report which he 
seemed impatient to hear. “ Gross dis- 
honesty:has been practised,” said I, in 
summing up. “Unscrupulous loan 
agents have misrepresented facts, have 
turned funds into other channels than 
those in which they were intended to 
flow, have taken mortgages upon alleged 
city property known to exist upon the 
open prairie and marked only by wooden 
pegs driven into the sod, have made a 
practice of paying off a first mortgage 
and defaulted interest with a new and 
larger loan to conceal their former 
fraudulent transactions and secure their 
commissions. This is not to say that 
all your Western investments are bad. 
Many are safe. Many, as you know, are 
returning regular and profitable rates of 
interest. Many will be paid in full when 
due, or very soon afterward. But the 
aggregate of losses must prove heavy. 
There are land areas upon which we 
cannot afford to foreclose, the necessary 
cost of securing title by legal process 
exceeding the value of the lands, while 
other areas will appreciate with the re- 
turn of prosperity to the country, and 
will then prove desirable.” 

Wragby’s thumbs ceased tattooing. 
“T tell you, Mr. Pugh,” he began, “I 
think you may consider yourself de- 
tached from the office for the remainder 
of the year and commissioned to con- 
tinue the work you have so well begun 
in the West. With the suspension of 
the Turnstile Savings Bank, the fall- 
ing off in remittances for rents in St. 
Matilda and other cities, the acknowl- 
edged insolvency of the Suburban & 
Investment Co., the application of the Q. 
G. & Rock Ballast R. R. for a receiver, 
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the failure here, the embarrassment 
there, and the general nervousness every- 
where, it seems evident to my mind 
that a widespread panic is imminent, 
and that we should trim our sails to 
meet it. You may hereafter deal a little 
less leniently with delinquent debtors. 
If a reasonable amount of pressure will 
compass the ends sought, apply the 
pressure.” 

These instructions stood unchanged 
and unmodified during the remainder 
of the year. Wragby’s loan and other 
business interests have taken me up and 
down on the run, as it were, over an ex- 
tended tract of territory, with scarcely 
two consecutive hours that I could 
safely call my own. 


VI 


Last evening I sat alone with Wrag- 
by after a long absence. He had just 
re-employed me for a second year’s ser- 
vice upon terms quite favorable to my 
temporal interests, and more than flat- 
tering to my vanity. The fire in the 
hearth burned low, and Wragby seemed 
open and reminiscent. 

“T must tell you, Mr. Pugh,” he said, 
rising to pace the floor with his hands 
deep down in his pockets, “ that I am 
not at present disposed to see my for- 
tune shrink below one million.” He 
paused, obviously expecting me to re- 
ply. Then, accepting my silence as an 
invitation to proceed, he added: “ The 
members of my family, since our wealth 
came to us, have grown desirous of en- 
tering a higher social sphere. They are 
clamoring for a finer home and more 
elaborate appointments. Ido not en- 
joy such a condition of things—it is 
not to my taste—but beyond the few 
feeble objections I have ventured to 
raise, and which have been received 
more or less as one might be expected 
to receive the posthumous communica- 
tions of a remote ancestor, I have had 
neither the courage nor the disposition 
to withhold from them pleasures and 
conveniences so easily conferred. Now 
I know what rises instantly to your 
thoughts—that-between the experience 
of sitting at one’s desk and checking 
out the hoardings of another, and that 
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of turning loose one’s own, honest, 
hard-earned dollars a difference exists, 
and I am ready without a word of argu- 
ment to agree with you. The strength 
and discipline of acquisition should 
properly precede possession. I am ready 
to admit that those fine theories we so 
freely construct for others often part 
with a large measure of their force and 
value when brought home and made to 
apply to ourselves. We set out in life 
to reach an ideal. There are intermedi- 
ate steps to be taken—means to an end. 
Before we are aware, our years have half 
slipped away, and we are in full pursuit 
of the means, our ideal a neglected, for- 
gotten thing that no longer allures us. 
I am even willing to go farther and 
confess that I have drifted away from 
my own ideal moorings of a year ago, 
and that money has left the smudge of 
its finger-marks upon me. But one 
surely owes it to his family to provide 
against a day of need, and to equip them 
for making the most of life and its pos- 
sibilities. It is in one’s own home that 
a man’s tolerance should begin, for it is 
there that it usually ends. We must 
henceforth look for safer and more 
profitable investments than those in 
loans secured by Western farm mort- 
gages. You know what the Upland & 
Western Oil is worth to-day ?—forty- 
two, and we let go not twelve months 
since at eighteen! Such an opportunity 
to gather in profits must not again be 
allowed to slip through our fingers. We 
must keep in closer touch with the com- 
mercial world, prepared to reap some of 
its golden harvests. And, Mr. Pugh, 
upon due reflection, I deem it proper to 
say that for the time being I shall dis- 
continue my charitable dispensations.”’ 


To-morrow morning I temporarily 
sever family ties, sacrifice the com- 
forts of a cheerful home, and board 
an early train for the West. Arduous, 
even vexatious, labors await me there. 
I shall continue loyal to C. C. K. Wrag- 
by and his interests so long as in his em- 
ploy, but it is with no small degree of 
curiosity that I speculate upon what I 
shall trace upon these pages one year 
hence touching Wragby’s changing 
moods, and the further effect had upon 
him by the “ smudge of money.” 




















ACCORDING TO ONE’S STANDPOINT 


By Idab Meacham Strobridge 


group on the station platform at 
Humboldt. The two who were 
standing were a man and a woman. 

The man was tall, with breadth in his 
shoulders, five-and-thirty, and rather 
good looking. His dress gave evidence 
of prosperity ; and his manner betoken- 
ed a residence in a city—one of the 
cities east of the Mississippi. 

The woman also was tall, graceful 
and very pretty, not over twenty-five 
years of age. and without doubt a bride. 
She carried her chin high—a trick com- 
mon to those wearing eye-glasses—and 
carried herself with an air of being 
quite sure of her social position. She 
was inconspicuously dressed, but her 
gown, when she walked, rustled in a 
way that only comes from silken lin- 
ings. She looked like a woman whose 
boots were always made to order ; and 
who, each night, spent an hour brush- 
ing her hair. 

The third one of the group was an 
Indian. A Piute fifty years old, and 
looking twenty years older, Old George. 
His little withered brown face was puck- 
ered into a whimsical smile as, with 
head aslant, he looked up from where 
he sat on the bench built ‘round the 
latticed tree-box, and answered inquis- 
itive questions of people who call them- 
selves well bred. He was old, and ill- 
looking, and dirty, as Piutes are, even 
when compared with others of the race. 
But he afforded entertainment to the 
travellers whose pleasure it was to put 
questions. 

“Yes, me old. Forty? I guess so. 
One hundred? May be, I no know,” 
he chuckled. It was the same thing 
over again that they—on the trains— 
asked him every day. Not that he 
cared what they asked; but it wasn’t 
worth while telling the truth. He an- 
swered when they asked; and sometimes 
they gave him some nickels. That was 
all there was about it. 

“Where did he live? What did he 
eat? Did he work?” his inquisitors 


Troms were three people in the 


queried. ‘‘Was he married, and had 
he any children? And had he ever 
killed any white men?” Then they 
would note his maimed, misshapen 
limbs. ‘“ How had his leg been broken? 
In what way had he crippled his fin- 
gers?” But to all there were the same 
replies: “‘I no know. May be. I guess 
so. 

What did it matter? They were satis- 
fied. And meddlers. And generally he 
got a nickel. 

So again to-day he answered as they 
questioned. Then the woman—pretty, 
and with an unmistakable air of good 
breeding—nodded and said “ Good- 
by;” and the man—well-mannered, 
well-groomed and_ self-complacent— 
gave him a silver quarter as they went 
back to their Pullman. 

‘Henry, dear,” she asked, after they 
had settled themselves comfortably 
again in their compartment of the 
sleeping-car, “‘How do such creatures 
exist? Do they work, or only sit idly 
day after day waiting for someone to 
give them a nickel or two?” 

“Oh, he is a confirmed beggar, one 
can see! They never work—these Piutes. 
Mere animals they are; eating—drink- 
ing—sleeping,” her husband replied. 
“So degenerate, too, since the days 
when they were a wild tribe and war- 
riors, that they go through life without 
anything being able to rouse in them 
an interest in any of their surroundings. 


_I doubt if in the life of any single mem- 


ber of the tribe there ever comes a stir- 
ring event. At least, it gives them a 
peaceful old age; for they have no 
harassing recollections.” 

“And no happy ones, either,” the 
woman said. “Think what it must be 
to go through the allotted time of physi- 
-al existence without the faintest touch 
of romance in life—without love! I 
presume strong attachments are un- 
known to them ; such affection as * 

“As ours?” he laughed. “ Well, 
rather unknown, I should say.” 

The man looked with fond eyes into 
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the eyes of the woman, and, as the train 
pulled out of the station, they saw the 
old Indian limping away toward his 
camp. 


Are the individual histories of In- 
dians—even the degenerate Piutes—un- 
eventful and wholly devoid of human in- 
terest? Let us see. 

Old George can tell you quite a dif- 
ferent story, it may be. From his point 
of view there is, perhaps, love ; perhaps 
even romance. Much depends upon 
the standpoint one takes. The hills 
that look high from the valley seem low 
looking down from the mountain. 

When I first knew George (he was 
“young George” then) he was married 
and had children. Four : two boys and 
two girls. More than other Indians, he 
aped the whites in their ways, and was 
reckoned (for a Piute) a decent fellow. 
His camp was the best, his food the 
most plentiful, and his children the bést 
kept and cleanest. The mother sewed 
well, and neither she nor the children 
ever went ragged. Among Indians 
they were as the hard-working, temper- 
ate laborer’s family is among the white 
men who work with their hands for a 
living. 

George had money laid by—joint 
earnings of his own and of Susan, his 
wife. He worked at the settlers’ wood- 
piles in winter, chopping wood, and in 
summer in the hay-fields. She washed 
and ironed for the different families. 
Wages were high then, and they pros- 

ered. That was a contented little camp 
built there in the tall sage-brush, and 
they were as happy as need be. 

And then 

There happened that which is not al- 
ways confined to the camp of the red 
‘man. It was the old story—another 
woman. A squaw, neither as young nor 
as good looking as his wife. Nor as 
good a woman. Well? The world has 
seen such things before. A woman of 
whom nothing could be said in explana- 
tion of the power she wielded save that 
she “charmed” men. She had already 
parted more than one husband and 
wife, had destroyed the peace and quiet 
of more than one home. 

If this had happened some three thou- 
sand years ago, and she had lived on the 
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banks of the Nile, and if you were a poet, 
or a maker of history in books, you no 
doubt would have written her down a 
siren—a dark-eyed charmer of men—a 
sorceress of Egypt; but she lived on the 
Humboldt River instead, and all this 
happened within the last three decades, 
and she only a squaw of one of our 
North American tribes. Neither was 
she ever a pretty squaw, judged by our 
canons of beauty ; but then, are not 
such things merely matters of geogra- 
phy governed by tradition? And when 
aman is bewitched by a woman, brown- | 
skinned or white, he is very apt to see 
charms where another can’t find them. 

Sophy, the siren, came into the camp, 
and with her coming fled peace. Poor 
Susan, unloved and deserted, sat apart 
and cried her heart out—as many a 
white woman has done before her, and 
since—-when powerless to hinder, or to 
help right the wrong that has been 
done. So, bewitched and _ befooled, 
George gave himself up to the love that 
was his undoing. The money that was 
laid by went like water held in the hand. 
The camp was neglected; the stores 
were wasted. The children, from whom 
the mother had been banished, went 
ragged and often hungry. 

It took George a long time to wake 
from his delirium, but he did after 
many months. All things come—some 
day--to the writing of “finis.” And 
no joy falls so soon and so completely 
as the joy built on an unsound founda- 
tion. One day George came to his 
senses. Then he cast the woman out. 
Cast her out, and forever. He brought 
back to the home the mother of his 
children, and she (what would you? 
She was his wife) forgave him. Then 
the camp was made tidy again, and the 
children cared for as of old, and there 
were new stores gathered, and money 
again was saved. 

Now George—being an Indian, being 
a Piute—had never heard of Colley Cib- 
ber, else he might have been reminded 
that ‘‘ we shall find no fiend in hell can 
match the fury of a disappointed wom- 
an—scorned ! slighted ! dismissed with- 
out a parting pang.” Neither did he 
know the meaning of the wora, “ Nem- 
esis.” 

That was more than twenty years 




















ago; and for more than twenty years 
the woman, Sophy, made his life a se- 
ries of persecutions. If he builded aught 
at the camp, it was torn down; what 
he raised in his garden was destroyed : 
what he bought, broken. Horses were 
driven far astray ; and his favorite dogs 
were poisoned. Then, when she had 
exhausted all her ingenuity in these 
and a hundred other ways of making 
his a life of torment, she turned her 
wiles on Dr. Jim, one of the great med- 
icine men of the tribe, married to Su- 
san’s mother, and an inmate of George’s 
camp. His continued residence in the 
house had given George a certain status 
among the Indians; and this now the 
woman meant to destroy. On Dr. Jim 
were bestowed her blandishments, and, 
like George before him, he was fain to 
follow whither she led. With the med- 
icine man’s going departed the glory 
of the house. And it left, in the “ Doc- 
tor’s”” abandoned wife, another mouth 
for George to feed; and at the same 
time the assisting support that Dr. Jim 
had given the household was taken away. 

Troubles came to old George thick 
and fast. A cartridge, accidentally ex- 
ploding, tore away part of his hand. 
This was followed by a fall from a train 
running at full speed, leaving him on 
the track with broken legs, horribly 
crippled. It was harder now for him 
to work, and there was less to be 
earned. 

When the spring came Susan died— 
shot as she carelessly took up a loaded 
gun. On him now fell, mainly, the 
care of the four children. But another 
year there were but two to work for. 
Consumption, that is weeding the tribe 
out, had taken the two oldest. He 
mourned for the dead, and worked for 
the living. 

We give of our sympathy to the wid- 
ow left with little children; but the 
world is usually kind to a woman. 
Pity the father who has babes to pro- 
vide for ; who must care for the home, 
and go out in the world as well to work. 
And for an Indian no less hard is the 
burden for him to bear. It may not 


seem so to you, a white man, but the 
Indian, remember, 
point of view. 


takes a different 
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Long, long after his children were 
grown, , and the grandmother dead, and 
he living in his camp with his grand- 
children about him, she came to him— 
Sophy—trying to win him back again 
now that the woman whom he cared 
most for was dead. She had tired of 
her revenge, had tired of everything 
but the man who had once cast her off. 
Dr. Jim had died long ago, and she 
cared still—as she had always cared— 
most of all for George. But it was too 
late for her influence to weigh with 
him. He was old, and if there was any 
place in his heart for a woman, it was 
for the woman who best loved him— 
always ; not for the one whom he best 
loved—for a time. 

So she went away ; and at last there 
was peace between them. She died the 
other day ; but George—old George— 
lives, and goes to the station to see the 
train come in, and answers the ques- 
tions of the inquisitive traveller. 


If my characters were white you 
might call this a love-story, with a bit 
of romance threaded in. Perhaps you 
will, anyway. For it all depends how 
you look at it. It is just a little 
story of what is happening all the time 
everywhere in the world. Love and 
jealousy; hatred and revenge. It 
doesn’t very much matter whether they 
live on the water side of Beacon Street, 
as they do who stood talking to old 
George yesterday ; or whether it is in 
a wick-ee-up in the sage-brush on the 
great Nevada plains. These things 
come into the lives of all races alike. 

George paid for the folly of his youth, 
as the transgressor usually does have to 
pay. If you live by the sea in the east, 
you will, perhaps, call his punishment 
“the hand of God ;” but if your home 
is by the western sea, and you have 
travelled around a bit, may be you will 
see in it the workings of “ Natural 
Law.” 

That is all, 
but quite true. 

George is an Indian; but one of a 
whole tribe. And the tribe is but one 
of arace. And the race— Are not we 
all brothers? Even so, there is the 
point of view. 


It is just a little story, 















“BABY JIM” 


By Pauline Carrington Rust 


Sran’ closer by me, honey, for my eyes is gettin’ dim, 

An’ I want you ter read dis letter, what come from my Baby Jim. 
What’s dat? How long sence I seed him? Tell you erbout it, you say? 
It’s a long, long time, Miss Polly; but I ain’t never ceased ter pray, 
For I thought dat de bressed Jesus, up dar on his gre’t white throne, 
Mought hear some time in de silence, an’ gib me back my own. 

But de long, long years rolled by me, an’ it seemed lak Gawd was deef. 
Er mebbe ‘t was angels singing what drownded my cries of grief. 


It happened lak dis, Miss Polly. You see, it was slavery days— 
(When my min’ goes backwards, honey, my hade gits all in er haze.)— 
But I sees one day so plainly, as plain as your curls ob gol’; 

De day when we two was parted, de day when I was sol’. 

An’ I never saw nuthin’ befo’ me, as I stood up dar in my place, 
Whilst de men bid higher an’ higher, ’cept only my baby’s face. 

My baby’s face, full o’ pleadin’, I could see his cheeks so thin, 

Wid a track of tears wore down ’em, an’ de t’ree moles on his chin. 
Den I hu’t his mouf wid my kisses, and my heart, it was lak his grave; 
An’ I cursed de white man’s chil’en wid de bitter curse of a slave. 
An’, oh! de soun’ of his weepin’ I'll hear to my dyin’ day, 

A-callin’ me, “Mammy! Mammy!” but my owner took me away. 

Took me away down de river; an’ from dat dark day to dis, 

I ain’t never seed my baby; but I feels his baby kiss 

Still on my cheek in de night-time, when de Lord gives back de pas’. 
An’ Gawd has been good, Miss Polly, he has answered my pra’ at las’ ; 
An’ here is my baby’s letter, I has kissed each bressed word, 

An’ thirty years I’s waited for de goodness ob de Lord! 

An’ now, what’s dat you’s readin’? It seem lak I cain’t hear right—- 
“ Comin’ to find you, mudder, an’ make your last years bright?” 

“Got a home on de old plantation, a nice log-house, wid lan’, 

Where you can sit by de hearthstone, an’ never need raise your han’ ?” 
Is you readin’ right, Miss Polly? Why, honey, what meks you cry? 
My tears is only for joy, chile; I think I’s ready to die. 

What stranger is dat in de do’, dar? What name is you callin’ him? 
For Gawd’s sake! say, Miss Polly, did you say his name was Jim ? 
“Your gran’pa bought a baby, down in Page, in fifty-three?” 

I wants my baby, I tells you, an’ what is all dat to me? 

“You have been huntin’ his kinfolks, an’ thinks you has found ’em at last?” 
May de Lord reward you, honey, an’ de dear Lord’s love is vast. 

“Look at dis face mo’ closer?” It’s dark—let de sunshine in. 

“What mark do I see?” Lord Jesus! Three little moles on de chin! 













O Gawd! Does I see? Is I dreamin’? Will I wake ter be all alone? 
Dis tall, strong man my baby? How my little chile is grown! 

I sees de light an’ de glory dat is not on lan’ or sea! 

An’, Miss Polly, you’s been de angel what’s guided my Jim to me. 

My heart is filled wid singin’, my pinin’ an’ grievin’s done, 

An’ de yearth is tu’ned to Heaben, whar a mudder done foun’ her son. 
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Must a Reformer be ‘* Reformed’’ ? 


to be necessary that a religious 

teacher of mankind must be adver- 
tised as a “reformed” something. The 
really good person, whose life has been a 
daily lesson in the ways of uprightness, 
does not appear, in this age, to have the 
popularity, as a reformer, that attaches 
to the man who has been dreadfully 
wicked, and then sets himself up as a 
man with an ample record of sin. It is 
also noteworthy that fashions change in 
revivalists, as in dress, and that, after a 
certain kind of “reformed ” person has 
made his mark, the public seems to 
want some new kind. We have had the 
“reformed drunkard ” so often that he 
can scarcely draw an audience to-day ; 
the ‘‘reformed gambler” has been with 
us and is gone ; the “‘ reformed jockey” 
held the multitudes for a season, and 
then went back to his horses; while the 
‘‘reformed corn-doctor,’ who made 
quite a stir for a few weeks, has utterly 
vanished from the field. Among the 
later orators of the revival army was 
the “reformed business man,” who did 
some preaching at camp-meetings not 
long ago, but he, too, has disappeared, 
possibly after learning that it is best for 
a man to stick to his trade if he would 
succeed. Who it is that is to follow 
him has not yet been announced. 
While thinking over this matter, it oc- 
curs to the writer that, in view of the 
fact that the country has had a rather 
too numerous supply of “reformed 
drunkards,” “reformed prize-fighters,” 
‘reformed jockeys,” “reformed gam- 


| T is interesting toinquire why it seems 











blers,” ete., it might be not unwise to 
suggest that possibly good work could 
be done by somebody who is simply a 
reformed man, one whose life has been 
a gradual growing, from day to day, 
into a more perfect indwelling with 
Christ and morality, whose character is 
strong, upon a strong foundation, and 
whose record is not at all tainted by 
contact with crime, chicanery or fraud. 
How would it work if a plain, honest 
man, one who is nothing more wonder- 
ful in the “ reformed ” line than asimple, 
erring human being bent upon follow- 
ing the Master to the best of his abil- 
ity, were to take the place of the ques- 
tionable teachers so often permitted 
to preach to people better than them- 
selves? We are poor sinners at the 
best, but it does not follow from this 
that those who have been weakest among 
us in character-building ought to be- 
come our teachers. This, of course, is 
not a plea for sensationalism. It is, in 
fact, greatly to be doubted whether sen- 
sationalism is not a harmful thing. To 
the ordinary, plain man, it always seems 
that the best proof that a reformed bad 
man can offer of his sincerity is to cease 
from boasting of his past abominations, 
and then, with becoming modesty, keep 
straight. 


A Question of Law and Morality 


Tue story of “The Case of Paddy 
McCarty,” which appears in this issue, 
again raises the old question that has 
often been the cause of much debate, 
“Ts a lawyer justified in defending a 
client whom he knows to be guilty?” 
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The author of the tale apparently thinks 
not; but that does not settle the dis- 
puted point. She even goes so far as to 
lead her readers to an assumption of a 
belief on her part that the dreadful 
consequences that follow the release of 
the criminal in the story are a sort of 
providential visitation on the lawyer for 
his deeds. Yet cold logic can hardly 
incline to such a theory; for, in that 
case, where is the kind providence that 
should protect the innocent girl? And, 
again, punishment being the conse- 
quence of sin, how comes it that gener- 
ally the lawyers who defend guilty 
clients do not reap the whirlwind that 
they are supposed to have sown? The 
question, therefore, still remains unset- 
tled; and it probably never will be 
laid so long as our system of criminal 
practice is unchanged, and all criminal 
cases are made battles, in which the 
State’s attorney is bound to convict if 
he can, and the defendant’s attorney is 
pledged to “get his man off,” if pos- 
sible. Perhaps, some day, when men 


are wiser and less subordinate to pre- 
cedents and old customs than now, we 
may have a system of criminal practice 


that shall have for its purpose the find- 
ing of the truth, and by which a trial 
for alleged crime will be an investiga- 
tion, not a prosecution vs. a defence. 
When that day shall have come, a crim- 
inal court will be a court of inquiry, in- 
stead of a battle-field for the exploita- 
tion of oratory, legal technique, and the 
general befuddlement of a jury. An 
accused man now needs a defence, be- 
cause he must face a prosecution. It 
being a principle of justice that every 
accused person is entitled to a defence, 
it is, therefore, necessary that even 
guilty men should have lawyers to aid 
them in that defence. Therefore, while 
the system remains, there surely can be 
no moral wrong in giving an accused 
person as fair a chance for his defence 
as the State takes for his prosecution. 
Anything short of this would be per- 
secution. The fault, then, if there be 
fault, lies in the law, not in the lawyer. 
And it is the people who make the law. 
It may be a disagreeable task for an 
honorable lawyer to defend a guilty 
wretch, but it is his professional duty 
to do this (and to do it honestly), just 
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as much as it would be the duty of an 
honorable physician to save the wretch’s 
life, were he in need of his professional 
services to that end. 


Vulgar, but not Always Ignorant 


In a vigorous article on the “Yellow 
American,” a recent issue of Harper’s 
Weekly says that people of this class are 
“chiefly the proprietors and editors of 
certain extremely vulgar and crassly ig- 
norant newspapers,” meaning, of course, 
that the men who make these news- 
papers are vulgar and crassly ignorant. 
Let us admit the vulgarity at once, its 
evidence being too patent to need ex- 
position; but concerning the ignorance 
of these “yellow ” newspaper men there 
is room for a reasonable doubt. That 
some of them are in that state of edu- 
cation where, from their own point of 
view, “ ’tis folly to be wise ” is undoubt- 
edly true. Many of them even revel in 
their utter lack of knowledge of facts, 
and are positively proud to think that 
they can write lies without the neces- 
sity of learning how to wisely get truth; 
but there are also among them many 
men who know all the time what they 
are doing, and whose information is as 
correct as that of their honest contem- 
poraries in journalism. These men, be- 
ing fully informed, and quite competent 
to do that which is right, are deliber- 
ately building a kind of journalism that 
is as plainly dishonest and pernicious 
in their own eyes as in the eyes of 
others. They know the truth, yet wil- 
fully publish falsehood ; they know that 
their work is dishonorable, yet delight 
in their shamelessness ; they can furnish 
the public facts, but prefer to excite it 
by “fakes;” and there is no depth of 
infamy to which they will not descend 
to carry out their plans. The man who 
made the memorable statement, not 
long ago, at a meeting of journalists, 
that “if he found that the people would 
read lies he would give them lies,” and 
that “if the people wanted him to pump 
the filth from the sewers and serve it 
to them at breakfast, he would do so, if 
it paid,” may have not intended that 
his words should pass from the circle 
in which they were uttered; but he 
voiced the sentiments of the makers of 




















the “ yellow” newspapers, and (for once 
in his career) told the truth. Nor was 
this the remark of a crassly ignorant 
man. It was the confession of a very 
intelligent person, whose motive in life 
is to get money by the exercise of an 
intellect shrewdly applied to a certain 
definite purpose. Such a man is not, 
critically speaking, ignorant. He is, in 
fact, dangerously intelligent ; and, like 
all manner of intelligent, vile men, is 
more harmful than a dozen bad men 
who happen to be dullards. When the 
public shall have become fully aroused 
to a knowledge of the fact that the lead- 
ers of “‘ yellow” journalism are not ig- 
uorant, but intelligent mischief-makers, 
a good thing will have happened. 


The Mission of the Sin Eater 


Ir is not likely that many people of this 
age have ever heard of the once popular 
“sin eater” of Wales, yet that func- 
tionary was, in his day, a very important 
person. The duties that were his, by 
virtue of his high office, were severe 
and very interesting to contemplate. A 
student of Welsh history tells us that, 
when death had entered a family, it was 
the custom of the relatives of the de- 
ceased to place upon the breast of the 
dead person a quantity of bread and 
cheese and beer; after which the sin 
eater was sent for to consume the viands 
and then pronounce the everlasting 
peace of the departed. It was the belief 
of the people that, in performing this 
act, the sin eater literally ate and took 
to himself the sins of the dead, as sym- 
bolized in the things eaten, thereby 
preventing them from ever disturbing 
the repose of the original sinner. His- 
tory does not inform us as to the effects 
of this ceremony upon the sin eater 
himself, but it is probably safe to as- 
sume that he was always a person of 
good digestion and with a stomach 
strong for sins. And then, of course, 
when his time was come, there would 
be a new sin eater ready to do the fair 
thing by him. So that is easy. The 
principal thought to be drawn from this 
interesting bit of history, in this age, is 
this: Might it not be a good thing to 

revive the old custom and restore the 
sin eater and his functions? It certainly 
would be a great relief to clergymen, 
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who are often called upon to deliver 
apologetic eulogies at funerals of well- 
known sinners, if they could know, be- 
fore the service begins, that the sin 
eater had done his duty, leaving them a 
clear field. Again, in cases where pub- 
lic opinion has been forced to look upon 
a departed fellow-mortal as hardly fitted 
to receive the encomiums of the press 
and the orator, a certainty that the sin 
eater, in his official capacity, had made 
it all right, would tend to an easier ap- 
plication of the old maxim, “nil nisi 
bonum,” and would smooth things 
nicely. Broadly viewed, the sin eater 
was not such a bad institution, after all. 
Man is fallible at the best, and cannot 
expect to become perfect. Whatever 
may be our opinion of the ancient Welsh 
institutions and customs, as disclosed 
in the practice of sin eating, the sin 
eater himself certainly is quite as proper 
as the more ancient scapegoat of Bible 
times. And he possesses the additional 
merit of being a voluntary agent and 
not a victim of those who would cast 
their frailties upon others. 


Critic or People? 


Tue purpose of these remarks is 
merely to note the occurrence of the 
usual happening that always follows the 
reading of a new book that has made a 
“ten-strike” in the field of contempo- 
rary literature. With ‘‘Quo Vadis ” has 
come talk, lots of it, and with the talk 
has come criticism more widely general 
than has followed any book penned 
since “ Trilby ” was born. The singular 
point in this subject is that, while the 
critics, almost without exception, have 
been making it their business to tell the 
world why “Quo Vadis” is not much 
of a book, and have been vigorously as- 
serting that they do not see anything 
in it, the people have been reading it 
and passing it from hand to hand as a 
work that everybody ought to study. It 
will not do to argue that the popular- 
ity of ‘Quo Vadis” is due to the fact 
that it contains some things that perhaps 
appeal to a questionable taste in liter- 
ature ; for this is less true of the Sien- 
kiewicz novel than of a dozen other 
new books that won’t sell; and again, 
the parts that come under this head 
(admitting, for the sake of discussion, 
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that there are such parts) are not fre- 
quent enough to warrant the thorough 
reading that people everywhere are 
giving the book. Neither will it suffice 
to attribute the popularity of the novel 
to the pictures that it gives of matters 
interesting to the Christian portion of 
the world, although that does count for 
something ; for in that case it could not 
interest all classes of novel-readers, as it 
certainly does. If one may be so pre- 
sumptuous as to offer a suggestion, 
perhaps a reason for the general pop- 
ularity of “Quo Vadis” may be found 
in the fact that the book is, first of all, 
a story, clear, strong, and interesting 
from beginning to end; and second, 
that it is an appeal to the best sentiment 
in human nature as we know it to-day— 
the pity that an enlightened, liberty- 
loving world feels for the helpless and 
oppressed. It was this fact that made 
the slavery-tale of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe a book for universal reading, 
and that, during the recent past, has 
made the story of struggling Cuba, as 
it came to us in the columns of the daily 
newspapers, a story that all men read, 
no matter what the manner of its telling. 
The author of “ Quo Vadis,” having been 
able to construct a book that certainly 
contains a strong plot interwoven with 
a vigorously told story that holds its 
reader to his reading until the last page 
has been absorbed, must assuredly have 
produced something out of the ordinary. 


‘*Had’’ or ‘* Would”’ 


Amone the recent bloodless battles 
of the newspapers is a revival of the 
old controversy over the “ had rather— 
would rather” question. Some of the 
vigorous sticklers for old-established 
forms are out with yards of argument 
for the use of the idiom “ had rather,” 
while their opponents are equally 
strong in their advocacy of the newer 
and indubitably more correct and log- 
ical “ would rather,” that grammarians, 
since Johnson’s time, have endeavored 
to substitute for its formidable rival. 
Each. advocate, in its turn, has even 
gone so far as to accuse the other of 
being at fault, which is wrong in both 
cases, since either form is undoubtedly 
right. ‘‘Had rather” is good English, 
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simply because it is. It has the back- 
ing of usage and established popular- 
ity, and that makes English. “Would 
rather” is also good English, because 
it also has sound backing, being thor- 
oughly correct in form, and having the 
endorsement of a wide usage among 
people who speak and write good Eng- 
lish. It also has the advantage of an 
increasing popularity with the advance 
of time and the growth of the language. 
Possibly, some day, it will usurp the 
place now shared with its rival; but, 
until it shall have done this, no one 
should assume that, because he uses 
“had rather,” his neighbor is not in 
good trim as to his English. Neither 
is it becoming in the person who pre- 
fers “had rather” to denounce his 
neighbor, who “would rather” use the 
newer phrase, asa pedant. We speak 
and write our language as we learn it; 
and our right to a choice of forms is as 
open as our right to the air, so long as 
we choose correctly and honestly. “Had 
rather” and ‘‘ would rather” are equiv- 
alent, to-day. Use either, as best suits 
your style and habit ; but do not mix 
them ; for that surely would not be 
within the limits of common-sense. 
The editor of Gopry’s would rather you 
“would rather use ‘would rather’ than 
‘had rather,” than that you “would 
rather use ‘had rather’ than ‘would 
rather.’ ” 


A Valuable Relic 


Ir was reported some time ago that 
the sword of Charlemagne had been 
unearthed near one of our Southern 
cities, where, so the legend runs, it was 
lost by Lafayette, who believed that 


some Negro had stolen it. In spite of 
the criticisms that have been made on 
this matter, it is wise to assume that 
this relic is all right. For, if it should 
transpire that the sword is not the 
sword that Lafayette lost, and not the 
sword once owned by Charlemagne, and 
not the sword that was stolen by a Ne- 
gro, it is still possible that it may be 
the sword that Charlemagne might 
have had, and that Lafayette might 
have lost, and that some Negro might 
have stolen. The possessor of the relic 
should guard it with care. It may be 
valuable. 
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DisasTER. By Paul and Victor Mar- 
Translated, with an introductory 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE 
gueritte. 
memoir, by Frederic Lees. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


There have been many attempts to 
tell the miserable story of the disasters 
to the French arms that culminated 
with the surrender of Bazaine, but there 
remained much to add. Zola’s “ Déba- 
cle” pictures the war from the view- 
point of the common soldier, and it is 
also true that he is concerned rather 
with war in its essence than with this 
particular campaign. His purpose was 
primarily literary. In this narrative, 
however, the authors have given more 
than an historical novel. It is an ac- 
count of the misfortunes of the Army of 
the Rhine to the final capitulation at 
Metz, told with a vividness and obvious 
veracity that entitle the book to rank 
as history. The authors are the sons 
of General Margueritte, an officer who 
served with distinction in Algiers, and 
who was killed in this great ‘‘ disaster ” 
at Sedan. Victor Margueritte, the 
younger brother, has served several 
years in the French army, having re- 
signed in 1895 in order to devote him- 
self entirely to literature. Both are 
well-known writers. The sources of in- 
formation at their command in gather- 
ing the material for this story were am- 
ple, and they have made excellent use 
of them. The story is told as if by an 
eye-witness, but with an insight and 
critical appreciation of the value of 
facts which those who are themselves 
actors in such a tragedy as this rarely 
have. The form of the story is that of 
a novel; and, if it were nothing more 
than a war-tale, it would be entitled to 
a high place in that class of fiction. 
Its chief interest, however, is as a study 
of this remarkable campaign. It is not 








always pleasant reading ; the story is a 
grim one, and full of the horror of war. 
And it is not without its lesson for the 
France of to-day. It might not be dif- 
ficult to discover in the French army of 
the present many of the same evils that 
led to this disaster. The condition of 
Paris, which is France, now is not very 
different from that of the Paris of 
Baron Haussmann. Recent upheavals 
of the army, such as that caused by 
Zola’s espousal of Dreyfus’s cause, indi- 
cate that, if called to the field, the army 
might be found little better prepared 
than in 1870. To return to the “Dé- 
bacle ”—comparison with which is in- 
evitable in dealing with this latest nar- 
rative—Zola deals rather with the 
effects of these fatal shortcomings and 
errors which led to the Disaster than 
with their causes. In the present book, 
the inner workings of the forces, as 
seen by a staff-officer, are shown. It is 
a careful analysis of the whole campaign 
of the Army of the Rhine up to its be- 
trayal. Necessarily, much attention is 
given to Bazaine, and the authors at- 
tempt to solve the riddle of his char- 
acter, but with little success. Their 
failure here is apparently due to an in- 
sufficient appreciation of his origin and 
previous record. When Bazaine is con- 
sidered as a vulgar up-start, with no 
ambition beyond the acquisition of 
money—and he was careless of the 
means of success—his conduct becomes 
clear. 

There are many bright spots in the 
gloomy story, and many delicately 
drawn scenes. The descriptions 
throughout are vivid and convincingly 
truthful. Many of the incidents are 
charming. I1n one passage there is a 
glimpse of the cavalry soldier Jubault 
playing on his flute, in a stable, at mid- 
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night, “‘Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre,” 
and the melody strikes upon the si- 
lence “like an ironical and sad stream- 
let of water.” “The Disaster” is a val- 
uable addition to the growing literature 
of the Franco-Prussian War. 


THE Broom oF THE War-Gop. By Henr 
me Brailsford. Cloth. (D. Ageleton & 
/O. 

Unlike the “ Disaster,” this can hard- 
ly be dignified as a study of war ; it is 
rather a series of picturesque, often 
vigorous, descriptions of war - scenes. 
Nor can it be called an historical ro- 
mance, as there is but the slenderest 
thread of a “story” running through 
it. Mr. Brailsford has, however, given 
a most interesting series of pictures of 
the disastrous campaign by the Greeks 
against the Turks. He follows the 
fortunes of the Foreign Legion, that 
curious collection of the fag-ends of hu- 
manity of many nations, swept together 
by tlie broom of the War-God, through 
the unfortunate campaign. Incident- 
ally, the book gives the obvious reasons 
for the Turkish success. There is some 
very caustic criticism of the Crown 
Prince and the Government of Greece, 
which may be fully merited. As to 
that, it is somewhat too soon to be 
quite sure of all the facts ; the events 
are too recent. It is a book that will 
certainly hold the reader’s interest 
throughout, whatever its value may be 
as history. 


Book of Judges. 
(Dodd, Mead & 


THE PoLYCHROME BIBLE. 
Cloth, $1.25. Illustrated. 
Co., New York.) 

In the preface to the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, the translators 
wrote, in 1611 : “ Whosoever attempteth 
anything for the public (especially if it 
pertain to religion, and to the opening 
and clearing of the Word of God), the 
same setteth himself upon a stage, to be 
glouted upon by every evil eye ; yea, he 
casteth himself headlong upon pikes, 
to be gored by every sharp tongue. 
For he that meddleth with men’s relig- 
ion in any part meddleth with their 
custom, nay, with their freehold ; and, 
though they find no content in that 
which they have, yet they cannot abide 
to hear of altering.” Nearly three cen- 
turies, that have passed since this was 
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written, have brought many changes, 
especially in the toleration that pertains 
to meddling with a man’s religion, but, 
after all, the centuries have left these 
words still applicable to the present 
day. Perhaps the next century may 
find the grandchildren of the men of 
to-day turning to the Revised Version, 
or to some such translation as this as 
their Bible, but it may be doubted. 
There is a charm about the mere sound 
of the archaic words that will die hard. 

Nevertheless, it is much to be desired 
that accurate, correct, and intelligible 
translations of the Scriptures should 
be better known than they now are. 
There is no room for any argument on 
the other side of that question. This 
Polychrome Bible should do much to 
aid the movement, which has been ap- 
parent for several years, toward a bet- 
ter appreciation of the value of true 
renditions of the texts of the Bible. 

It is a new translation, based upon a 
revised text, and prepared by eminent 
scholars of Europe and America. It is 
under the editorial direction of Profes- 
sor Haupt and Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. But it is, after all, not so much 
a work for scholars as for the general 
public. It is an attempt to combine in 
one a correct translation of the text, 
and a commentary. And the commen- 
tary, the illustration, and the explana- 
tion of uncertain passages will prob- 
ably be of more value to the average 
reader than the possession of a new 
translation. 

Its most striking feature, which gives 
the edition its name, is that the text is 
printed on paper of variously colored 
backgrounds, in order to exhibit the 
composite character of the original He- 
brew text. Thus, in the present vol- 
ume—Judges—the part of the book 
that can be traced with much proba- 
bility to an author of the Deuterono- 
mistic school, who wrote in the sixth 
century B. c., is printed on a green 
background, and yellow is used for the 
additions of the post-exilic authors 
or editors. The book is_ beautifully 
printed, and there are many illustra- 
tions. The translation of Judges is by 
the Reve G. F. Moore, of Andover. It 
cannot be questioned that this Bible 
will be of great value to all students, 
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especially to those who can only read 
English, and that it will be of interest 
to all Bible readers. 

It is comforting to think of the im- 
pression this book would have produced 
on the worthy Cotton Mather, or stern 
old Michael Wigglesworth ; by contrast, 
it becomes apparent that, after all, the 
world ‘‘do move,” and that we have 
learned a good deal since the trans- 
lators of King James’s time were con- 
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strained to say, in their preface, that 

they expected to be abused for attempt- 

ing to “open and clear” the Word of 

God. 

Wirt A Pessrmist InN SPAIN. B 
Nixon. Cloth, $1.50. (A. C. 
Co., Chicago.) 

This is an account of the discovery of 
Spain, Spanish history, and legend by 
the author, who evidently enjoyed the 
discovery. It is amply illustrated. 

H. L. P. 


Mary F. 
cClurg & 
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Pints for Daily Study 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION 














Tue purpose of this department is to 
awaken new thought and to encourage 
research and investigation, thus broad- 
ening the intellectuality and elevating 
the minds of all who follow it closely 
from month to month. 

The gathering of knowledge, like the 
amassing of wealth, is best accomplished 
by a continual accumulation of small 
items. In accordance with this idea we 
shall, in this department, furnish our 
readers at least one topic for study for 


1.—Recent experiments in aérial navigation 
are based upon extended study of the wing- 
motions of birds and insects. The latest de- 
vices depend upon the lifting power of planes 
moving through the air at an angle slightly 
inclined to thé horizontal. It has been proved 
that the fall of a horizontal plane, moving 
horizontally, becomes steadily less rapid as the 
speed of the lateral motion is increased, and 
this leads to the conclusion that at a very high 
velocity such a plane would not fall at all.— 
AERONAUTICS. 


2.—The Darwinian theory of evolution has 
been strengthened by the discovery that the 
differences between fossil animals were less 
sharply marked than at the present day ; that 
is, they were more ‘‘generalized,” or built more 
according to one plan.—ANATOMY, COMPARA- 
TIVE ; DARWINIAN THEORY : EVOLUTION. 


each day in the month. With the sub- 
jects suggested for extended research 
are given (in sMALL caps) the headings 
under which detailed information will 
probably be found in encyclopedias or 
other reference-works. The direct ques- 
tions proposed will usually suggest their 
own references. 

Correspondence relating to the sub- 
jects suggested may be addressed to 
“Educational Department,” Gopery’s 
Maaazine. 


3. —Steel and iron turrets for land fortifica- 
tions are of two general types, one of which 
revolves and the other disappears behind per- 
manent embankments. They are largely in 
use in Europe, and are being introduced in 
America.—ARMORED FORTIFICATIONS; AR- 
MOR PLATE. 


4.—It has been shown that some liquids are 
slightly compressible ; also that they are elas- 
tic, because they regain their original volume 
as soon as the pressure is removed.—COMPRES- 
SIBILITY OF LIQUIDS. 


5.—The ocean waters of the southern hemi- 
sphere are invariably colder than those of the 
same latitude in the northern hemisphere. 
Why ?—CuRRENTS, OCEANIC. 


6.—The amount of “‘ curve” that can be im- 
parted to a pitched ball is governed by the 
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speed at which the ball is rotating. The 
curve imparted is entirely due to air-pressure. 
—CURVE PITCHING. 

7.—In ancient times demons were regarded as 
superior to man, and were defined as ‘‘ good ” 
and ‘* bad”’ ; but in every case they were con- 
sidered to be agents of the gods-—DEMON ; 
Maaeic ; WITCHCRAFT. 

8.— What is dead reckoning ? 

9.—Recent experiments with the reproduc- 
tive germs of invertebrate organisms have 
yielded a great variety of deformed organisms, 
and certain types of monstrosities can now be 
produced at will.—DEFORMITIES IN ORGAN- 
ISMS. 


10.—Among the very latest electrical theories 
is one to the effect that the sun is the source 
of all electrical energy ; that electricity is life 
itself ; and, as a logical sequence, that death, 
whether of plant or animal, is the result of 
complete deprivation of electrical stimulus. — 
ELECTRICITY. 

11.—It is now generally believed ‘that the 
‘€dawn animal,” which Sir William Dawson 
claimed to have discovered in 1864, was not 
an animal at all, but simply an inorganic geo- 
logical formation.—Eozoon. 

12.—The opinion is growing that the rela- 
tion between the ether and matter is very inti- 
mate ; that matter is an outgrowth of the ether ; 
that there is but one primary substance in the 
universe, but that this substance is capable of 
aggregation into the innumerable forms in 
which matter appears.—ETHER, THE Lomt- 
NIFEROUS. 

13.—During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries secret tribunals of immense power 
and influence existed in Germany. These 
were seemingly somewhat analogous to the 
‘* White Caps” of this country, and arose from 
the lack of a well-organized and effective ju- 
dicial system, disappearing with the restora- 
tion of law and order.—-FEMGERICHTE. 

14.—The annual migrations of birds, though 
frequently directly north and south, are very 
often in other directions. Each species clings 
consistently to its traditional path, and most 
birds follow coast lines, great water-courses, 
or mountain ranges. Isolated islands, such as 
Hawaii, are regularly visited by birds from 
the distant main-lands.— MIGRATION OF ANI- 
MALS. 


15.—The aborigines of America were in- 
dustrious builders of defensive earthworks. 
What appears to be a connective line of de- 
fences has been traced from New York State 
to Ohio.—Mounpb BUILDERs. 


16.—Scientists have discovered a fluid 
which is secreted by animals and plants that 
shine in the dark, and to which they owe their 
phosphorescence. This fluid loses its lumi- 
nosity when deprived of oxygen.—NoctTILv- 
CIN. 

17.—Nearly 40,000,000 acres are specially 
set aside by the United States Government as 
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forest reserves. The total area of woodland 
in this country is about 500,000,000 acres.— 
ForEstTry ; PARKS AND ForREST RESERVES. 


18.—Heat is the most certain of all disinfect- 
ants. Of the natural agents, in addition to 
heat, the most effective are sunlight and air—- 
the light of the first and the drying effect of 
the two combined being unfavorable to the 
growth of micro-organisms.—DIsINFECTION. 


19.—A recent school of medicine proceeds 
on the theory that life is the result of proper 
chemical combinations, and that illness and 
death are due to chemical deficiencies and dis- 
organization. —BIOCHEMISTRY. 


20.—The phenomena of ‘‘red snow” and 
**showers of blood” are now ascribed to the 
presence of red bacteria.—BLOOD-RAIN ; Bac- 
TERIOLOGY. 


21.—Distant stars and nebule have been pho- 
tographed by long exposures, the camera be- 
ing steadily directed, by means of clock-work, 
to the same point in the heavens for hours at 
a time. One of the interesting results has 
been the appearance of a nebulous haze 


around a known star in the Pleiades, where 
no such appearance had ever been seen be- 
fore. —PHOTOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMICAL. 


22.—An instrument was devised by Profess- 
ors Bell and Tainter by means of which 
sounds were transmitted between vibrating di- 
aphragms through a beam of light instead of an 
electrical wire.— PHOTOPHONE. 


23.—The external or secondary rainbow is 
always paler in color than the lower or inter- 
nal one, and the order of its colors is exactly 
reversed.—RAINBOW ; REFRACTION. 


24.—No difference can be discerned between 
the cells of the flowers of the oak and apple ; 
but one always produces oak-trees, and the 
other apple-trees. In animal life it is the same, 
and these phenomena constitute what is per- 
haps the most profound mfstery of nature.— 
REPRODUCTION ; EMBRYOLOGY. 


25.—Instruments for locating the position 
and distance of a given object, or of the posi- 
tion of a moving object (as a war vessel at sea), 
are now constructed in this country with al- 
most absolute perfection, and are in use by the 
United States Navy.— RANGE-FINDER. 


26.—A grade of 1 in 30 is not objectionable 
on a macadamized road, being just enough in- 
clination to carry a wagon down grade with- 
out pushing the horse, and not steep enough 
to more than double the animal's effort in as- 
cending.—RoaDs AND ROAD-MAKING. 


27.—The whalebone of commerce is made 
from the filament of fibres which fill the inte- 
rior of a whale’s mouth, like a curtain drawn 
across it. These fibres entangle the swimming 
mollusca and small fish which form the 
whale’s food. —WHALE ; WHALEBONE. 


28.—The territory which now forms the 
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States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho was 
won for the American Republic by the intre- 
pidity and energy of a missionary, who was 
working among the Indians of the upper Co- 
lumbia in 1842._-W HITMAN, MARCUS. 


29.—-The use of glass in large sizes for ele- 
vated skylights has been rendered compara- 
tively safe by a process whereby a mesh of 
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wire is incorporated in the glass. This is a 
recent American invention.— WIRE-GLASS. 


30.—Paper made of ground wood-pulp has 
little strength, but if the pulp be treated chem- 
ically it regains much of its fibre. Nine-tenths 
of all the book paper now used is composed 
chiefly of this material.—Woop-PuLP ; Pa- 
PER. 
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SOME WAR-TIME VERSE FROM THE PRESS 


HAVANA HARBOR, FEBRUARY 15, 1898. 


New York Home Journal. 


No thought of harm disturbed each breast, 
In peace they laid them down to rest, 
Close sheltered in ‘* The Maine.” 
The sentry called out : ‘‘ All is well.” 
The ship so gently rose and fell 
The anchor felt no strain. 


A flash, a crash, a sullen roar! 
The gallant vessel floats no more 
In beauty on the sea. 
But, ’neath the waves of foreign port, 
Of wind and waters is the sport— 
A thing of mystery. 


Brave men and true from many a town 
With ship and armor all went down 
Six fathoms in the sea. 
For not ’mid storm and tempest-tossed,. 
Nor in a battle, were they lost, 
With shouts of victory. 


But, helpless, those brave men were hurled 
To borders of another world, 
With scarce a moment's prayer. 
For them all hope, all life was o’er, 
Two hundred gallant men, and more, 
Were murdered, martyred, there. 


Though in the ocean’s stormy wave 

The sailor-hero finds his grave, 
And calmly, sweetly sleeps, 

Or in a far and foreign strand, 

Or in his own dear native land, 
For him his country weeps. 


Then, lest our navy’s hope and pride, 
Who lived for fame, for nought have died, 
Their sacrifice in vain, 
We'll hold their mem’ry ever dear, 
And for them shed the pitying tear 
Who perished with ‘‘ The Maine.” 


—Marrua E. OLIVER. 


THE MAINE’S MEN. 
Mexico Two Republics. 


Death came out of the black night’s deep, 
And steered for a battle-ship’s side ; 

But never a man of the sailor clan 

Looked on the Deathman’s ride. 


The Kansan lad and the Hampshire boy, 
And the boy from Tennessee, 

With never a fear that death was near, 
Swung into eternity. 


Nor flag, nor shot, nor battle-cry, 
Nor strain of the nation’s air, 

Broke into the gloom of the sailor’s doom, 
Nor yet a priestly prayer. 


There looks a face from far-away home, 
With eye bent on the sea, 

For the Hampshire Jack who’ll not come back, 
Or the lad from Tennessee. 


Not theirs was the glory of battle, 
No victory crowned the er 

But a nation weeps that the dark sea keeps 
Her dead beneath the bay. 


THE MARTYRS OF THE MAINE. 
New York Sun. 


And they have thrust our shattered dead away in foreign 
raves, 
Exiled Seoves from the port the homesick sailor craves! 
They trusted once to Spain, 
They're trusting her again! 
And with the holy care of our own sacred slain! 
No, no; the stripes and stars 
Must wave above our tars— 
Bring them home! 


On a thousand hills the darling dead of all our battles lie, 
In nooks of peace, with flowers and flags. But now 
they seem to cry 
From out their bivouac : 
‘* Here every good man Jack 
Belongs. Nowhere but here—with us. So bring 
them back.” 
And on the Cuban gales, 
A ghostly rumor wails : 
* Bring us home!” 


Poltroon, the people that neglects to guard the bones, 
the dust, 
The reverend reliques its warriors have bequeathed in 
trust ! 
But heroes, too, were these 
Who sentinell’d the seas 
And gave their lives to shelter us in careless ease. 
Shall we desert them. slain, 
And proffer them to Spain ’ 
As alien mendicants—these martyrs of our Maine? 
No! Bring them home! 
—RvpertT HUGHEs. 
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THE MAINE 
Shanghai (North China) Herald. 


Brave hearts still’d on the Maine, a last good-night ! 
Good-night to gallant fellowship and stanch ; 
Lives not less honor’d if not lost in fight! 
Tho’ upon unknown waters ye must launch 
Your boats with our rich cargo of regret, 
None who our country love can bid good-by 
To your remembrance, nor can e’er forget 
hat sacrifice ye made for her. We die 
In age ’mid aliens, but in youth ’mid friends, 
Whose impulses are ours, to whom alike 
The bright meridian of manhood lends 
Its glory. Tho’ your knell untimely strikes, 
No silent silting of the hurried years 
May hide your worth, nor choke the source of tears! 
—GRISWALD DICHTER. 


OUT YOU GO! 
New York Sun. 


Aye, we’ve seen it, and we’ve read it, and we’ve waited 
day by day 
For half a dozen diplomats and the regulation way, 
Our friendly note of warning, your autonomy next 
morning, 
Your explosion the next evening, as you skulk and grin 
and lie. : 
We have waited. we’ve been slow, 
But we’ll wait no longer, no ; 
We’re on you, and, you devil, out you go! 


For we’ve heard the thousands calling, whom you’ve 
slowly starved and killed— 
Seen the arms that seem to beckon from the graves that 
you have filled. 
Mediation time is past, so get ready in all haste, 
And get out with bag and baggage—take your orders! 
Up and start! 
For we’re sure, though we be slow ; 
And we'll stand no longer, no! 
We’re at you, and, you devil, out you go! 


The curse of man is on you for the blue sea turning red, 
The curse of God is on you for the mangled and the dead, 
Hark, as you lie a-quaking, and you'll hear the storm 
a-breaking, 
And a anger of this nation comes like thunder over- 
ead, 

And the roars of voices grow, 

We will vear no longer, no! 
Out, you bloody-minded devil, out you go! 

—H. D. M. 


GRAB A GUN! 
Nebraska State Journal. 


He who hesitates is lost ; 
Grab a gun! 

Do not stop to count the cost ; 
Grab a gun! 

The handwriting all can read, 

Cuba’s children died for feed, 

It is time for Spain to bleed ; 
Grab a gun! 


Do not fear to dare and die ; 
Grab a gun! 

Do not pause to question why ; 
Grab a gun! 

Hear the cry of souls dismayed, 

Asking justice, long delayed ; 

God is with us, who’s afraid ? 
Grab a gun! 


Bid adieu to those you love ; 
Grab a gun! 
Put your trust in Him above ; 
Grab a gun! 
Bid your throbbing heart be still, 
Let your hand obey your will, 
Keep your nerve and shoot to kill; 
Grab a gun! 


MAGAZINE 


Children starve on Cuban soil ; 
Grab a gun! 

Shackled are the hands of toil ; 
Grab a gun! 

For the ones who cry for bread, 

For the thousands stark and dead, 

Let the sea with blood run red ; 
Grab a gun! 


TWO VOICES. 
A SOUTHERN VOLUNTEER. 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Yes, sir, I fought with Stonewall, 
And faced the fight with Lee ; 

But if this here Union goes to war, 
Make one more gun for me ! 

I didn’t shrink from Sherman 
As he galloped to the sea ; 

But if this here Union goes to war. 
Make one more gun for me! 


I was with ’em at Manassas— 
The bully Boys in Gray ; 

I heard the thunderers roarin’ 
Round Stonewall Jackson’s way, 
And many a time this sword of mine 
Has blazed the route for Lee; 
But if this old Nation goes to war, 
Make one more sword for me! 


I'm not so full o’ fightin’, 
Nor half so full of fun, 
As I was back in the sixties, 
When I shouldered my old gun ; 
It may be that my hair is white, 
Sich things, you know, must be ; 
But if this old Union’s in for war, 
Make one more gun for me! 


I hain’t forgot my raisin’, 
Nor how, in sixty-two, 

Or thereabouts, with battle-shouts 
I charged the Boys in Blue; 

And I say: I fought with Stonewall, 
And blazed the way for Lee ; 

But if this old Union’s in for war, 
Make one more gun for me! 


HIS NORTHERN BROTHER. 
Minneapolis Journal. 


Just make it two, old fellow, 
I want to stand once more 
Beneath the dear old flag with you, 
As, in the days of yore, 
Our fathers stood together, 
And fought on land and sea 
The battles fierce that made us 
A nation of the free. 


I Leg you down at Vicksburg, 


You licked me at Bull Run ; 
On many a field we struggled, 
When neither victory won. 
You wore the Gray of Southland, 
I wore the Northern Blue ; 
Like men we did our duty 
When screaming bullets flew. 


Four years we fought like devils, 
But, when the war was done. 
Your hand met mine in friendly clasp, 
Our two hearts beat as one. 
And now, when danger threatens, 
No North, no South, we know. 
Once more we stand together 
To fight the common foe. 


My head, like yours, is frosty, 
Old age is creeping on ; 
Life’s sun is lower sinking. 
My day will soon be gone. 
But if our country’s honor 
Needs once again her son, 
Tm ready, too, old fellow, 
So get another gun. 
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This is a 37 BOULEVARD DE STRASBOURG, PARIS 


ONIC LATEST ESSENCE FOR THE HANDKERCHEIF 
“VIOLET TE REINE’ 


inseilt Rentini QUEEN OF VIOLET PERFUMES 
sustaining MOST EXQUISITE AND REFINED 


qualities than a 
any tonic The true odor of the living flower. 


concoction in g The remarkable permanency of this perfume 
the market. A ss recommends itself above all others. 
: ; op oats Beware of inferior perfumes 
Don’t forget it * sold under similar names. 
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f Pure Wine 
4 and so certified 
r by the U.S, 
; Government. THE BEST HAIR RESTORER 

Sold by Druggists A POSITIVE DANDRUFF CURE 

and Grocers. A few applications will restore the hair 

to perfect life and vigor. 


It should be on the dressing-table of every 
gentleman and gentlewoman. 
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On sale at all first-class dealers’. 
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DURING THE RAIN 


VICI KID 


KEEPS YOUR FEET DRY. AFTER THE RAIN 


i 


Vici Leather Dressing | 


makes your shoes new, preventing cracking, softening the leather, and imparting 7Aaaaa 
a beautiful and durable polish. There is something about WICK that defies imi- ¢ \ 
tation. Best for all shoes. Best leather and best dressing prepared at the largest (fq 
morocco factory in the world. A valuable, illustrated book about your shoes \Wg 

and their care mailed free for asking. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
== oe = SSeS 
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rirs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIORRHCA. Sold 


by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 


Son 3 Dr ISAACAOMPSONS EYE WATER 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
z )\ Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
5 Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 

my } 14¢ doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
Ye 7 meee full adarese by return mail and 
SZ «OWE will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
—_ coat , # large Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE CO., Box U, Concord Junction, Mass. 


PAMPHLET mailed FREE. Tells 
how to restore lost hearing, prevent 
deafness, and enable anyone to hear 


faintest sound. Address F. F. FINLAY, 913 Post St., San Francisco. 

















Free to all Women. 

I have learned of a very simple home treatment which 
will readily cure all female disorders. It is nature’s own 
remedy and I will gladly send it free to every suffering 
woman. Address Mabel EK. Rush, Joliet, Ills. 


| ILLUSTRATED Circular FREE, 
descriptive of the best LADIES’ 

4 TAILERING SYSTEM on earth. 
wun Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. 








GLIMPSES OF FASHION 


Tucking is one of the latest fads in dressmaking. 
Silk waists are made tucked all over with the finest 
pin tucks sewed by hand. Some of the exclusive : 
houses do not allow an inch of machine stitching jn 
their work, the necessary seams being turned in and 
caught together with button-hole stitch. 


Some of the latest blouses are rendered less clumsy 
by several tucks in front, shaping it to the form and 
keeping it from bulging too much over the waist. 


Beige is prettily relieved with burnt orange or 
girotie, as the French call it, which takes away from 
the deadness of the beige color. Turquoise blue is 
also successfully incorporated with castor and écru, 

Castor or beaver color is the tint of the season. It 
is soft and ladylike, and possesses an air of supreme 
distinction. 

Anempire gown of black velvet, caught on one 
side with jewelled clasps of old silver set with tur- 
quoise, was a beautiful Paquin creation. The sleeves 
and the drapery of the décolleté neck were of black 
net embroidered in vari-colored jewels. Bunches 
of red and green chrysanthemums were set on the 
left shoulder. 


Wedgwood, that artistic shade of blue seen in the 
portiéres of that name, is a favorite shade for cloth 
and velvet. 

Reindeer leather is one of the latest things for shop- 
ping, travelling, and cycling gloves; it is rather 
heavy, soft, warm, and wears excellently. 


A novel way of placing one of the pheasants, now 
so fashionable, was shown on a hat of golden brown 
felt. The head and wings of the bird were set on one 
side, and through a slit in the brim the long tuil 
feathers were passed, the breast and tail plumage rest- 
ing upon and mingling with the hair. 

An exquisite opera cloak is of black crépe de chine 
embroidered in Jacque roses ; down the front it is fin- 
ished with ruffles of pale blue chiffon edged with 
lace. 

Dresses of black brussels net have superseded 
those of flimsy chiffon ; they are frequently lightened 
up with girdies and shoulder knots of colored velvet. 

On all of the dressy dresses the ‘‘ dip” is notice- 
able, the skirt lying two or three inches upon the 
ground. Does this foreshadow the revival of the 
train? 

All kinds of shirred materials are used, from mir- 
ror velvet to the flimsy gauzes and chiffons. Many 
of these goods are shaded from light todark. Entire 
or portions of waists are made of them ; they also 
face hat brims and are used for crowns. Chiffon 
shirred in the tiniest tucks is exceedingly becoming 
as a facing upon the revived poke hats. 

The mannish costumes used in * The Lady of 
Quality ” have given a fresh impetus to military ef- 
fects. Scarlet coats with hussar cords, flat braids of 
Russian galloon a la militaire, and braided garments 
of all kinds are quite the thing. 

Plaid and serpent velvets, corduroys and English 
velveteens, are all used for the ever-popular shirt 
waist. Moire velours is durable and stylish. 


Slippers for evening match the gown, and have 
pearl or rhine-stone embroidery at the toe. When of 
Oxford style they are ornamented with enormous 
rhine-stone buckles. 
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Our Hygienic Shoe 
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ne it again in great numbers, > 
just as we expected. The 

ne health merits of the felt 
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0S its perfect fit, neatness and | 
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Iilustrated Catalogue of the “Children’s Store,” 
free for 4cents postage. 


Everything from Hats to Shoes. = HOME 
60-62 West 23d Street, 7. Y. : 


FOR 1898 
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Special New Designs for Tea ] 
¥ Cloths, Centrepieces, Doilies, and Pho- ] 
$ tograph Frames, including 27 Colored } 





: . Flower Plates, reproduced in natural 1 
he = colors, showing just how to embroider 3 
all che popular flowers, giving colors 

a = of silk and direction of the stitches $ 
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THE FAMOUS FUR BOOK FREE. price of the book. 
END 2¢ STAMP FOR MAILING TO 


The World's Leading Fur Merchant * Send us 10 cents. Write to-day + 


C. C. be) AY N E ’ 7 NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY 


IMPORTER = EXPORTER -MANUFACTURER i] 
WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEAR SIXTH AVENUE 59 Bridge Street, . FLORENCE, MASS. $ 
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Millions use Pearline. 
goes to every town and ham- 
let in the United States and 
Canada. Every dealer has it. 

The better the dealer and the 
better his customers, the more 
Pearline he sells. 

Thrifty people every- 
where are coming over to the use of 
Pearline. Economy, common sense, an appreciation of 
Th cleanliness, the ability to benefit by others experience, the 

desire for better and easier work—there are all these and 
a hundred other good reasons for the universal — of Pearline, 
the standard wees © compound. 


MILWIONS = PEARLINE 
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Women do not tell the whole truth 





[lodest women evade certain questions when asked 
by a male Physician, but write freely to Mrs. Pinkham 





An eminent physician says that ‘‘ Women are not truthful; they will lie 
to their physicians.’ This statement should be qualified: women do tell the 
truth, but not the whole truth, to a male physician, but this is only in regard 


’ 


to those painful and troublesome disorders peculiar to their sex. 

There can be no more terrible ordeal to a delicate, sensitive, refined 
woman than to be obliged to answer certain questions when those questions 
are asked, even by her family physician. ‘This is especially the case with un- 
married women. 

This is the reason why thousands and thousands of women are now cor- 
responding with Mrs. Pinkham. To this good woman they can and do give 
every symptom, so that she really knows more about the true condition of 
her patients through her correspondence than the physician who _ personally 
questions them. Perfect confidence and candor are at once established  be- 
tween Mrs. Pinkham and her patients. 

Years ago women had no such recourse. 

Nowadays a modest woman asks help of a woman who _ understands 
women. If you suffer from any form of trouble peculiar to women, write at 
once to Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., and she will advise you free of charge. 

And the fact that this great boon which is extended freely to women by 
Mrs. Pinkham is appreciated, the thousands of letters which are received by 
her prove. Many such grateful letters as the following are constantly pouring 
in: 

‘¢T was a sufferer from female weakness for about a year and a half. I 
have tried doctors and patent medicines, but nothing helped me. Finally I 
grew so weak I had to keep my bed. ‘The pains were so hard as to almost 


cause spasms. When I could endure the pain no longer I was given mor- 
phine. My memory grew short, and I gave up all hope of ever getting 
well. Thus I dragged along. At last I wrote to Mrs. Pinkham for advise. 
Her answer came promptly. I read carefully her letter, and concluded to 
try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. After taking two bottles I 
felt much better, but after using six bottles I was cured. My friends think 


my cure almost miraculous. Her noble work is surely a blessing to broken- 
down women.’’—GRrRaAcE B. STANSBURY, Pratt, Kansas. 
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FEHR’S TALCUM POWDER 
8 the only original. Don’t accept any substitute. Be- 
ware of any TaLcum PowDERr put up in tin boxes, as 
there is danger of lead poi-ening. See that you get 
the best. Manufactured only by 


JULIUS FEHR, M.D., Hoboken, N. J. 
BORATED 


BANE TALCUM 
WW. OWDER 
























The only Taleum Powder with a 
j National reputation as a perfect 
toilet requisite. This trade-mark on 
box cover is a gnorantee of ABso- 
LUTE Purity. Take no substitutes 
which are liable to do harm. For sale 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
25 cents. (Free Sample.) 

- Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. » Newark, N.J. 
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TURKISH BATHS sone 


Just as delicious and healthful dry steam, 
vapor, oxygen and perfumed baths as you 
can get anywhere. Use the 

Improved Turko- Russian 

Folding Bath Cabinet. 
Wonderfully beneficial to circulation, com- 
fa plexion and general health. Send for des- 
fs criptive circular, free. Mayor, Lane & 

Co., 132 White St., Dept. K, N. Y. 


ENT Gents 100 A MONTH AND EXPENSES. 

Ladies WE FURNISH EVERYTHING. 

4 p von work at home or travel, showing, appointing agents, 

and taking orders, Patented “‘ Quaker” Bath Cab- 

inet. 97,000 sold. Demand unlimited. Home ne- 

cessity. Turkish, Hot Air, Vapor, Sulphur 

or Medicated Baths at Home, 8 eta. Puri- 

fies system, preduces Cleanliness, Health, 
Strength. Prevents disease, obesity. Oures 

Colds, Rheumatism, Neu uralgia, LaGrippe, 

Malaria, Eczema, Catarrh, Female Ils, Blood, Skin, 

Nerve, Kidney troubles. Beauti ties Complexion. 

Guaranteed best made, Price, $5. Wt.,5 lbs. Write 

today. Book Free. K. WORLD MFG. CO., incinnati,0. 














THE DRESSING-TABLE. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


This can be effectually removed with the electric 
needle. Experts claim that it will never grow again, 
but this may be taken with a grain of allowance. 
There are also a depilatory stone and depilatory prep- 
arations which come for the purpose. Pumice-stone 
well rubbed on the affected portions of the face and 
neck will remove the undesirable growth. Either 
of the Jatter methods, however, are apt to irritate the 
skin after using. Apply cold cream, and the redness 
and irritation will soon disappear. 


MOLES. 


These unsightly excrescences should not be tam- 
pered with, as there is often danger in inexperienced 
persons attempting to remove them. Moles are also 
eliminated by the electric needle, which is safe in the 
hands of an experienced practitioner. Old-time people 
used to tie a hair around an obtrusive mole until 
finally it dropped off. A tiny black mole is an at- 
traction rather than a disfigurement on the face, and 
looks like a beauty patch. 


FOR AN OILY SKIN, 

A few drops of ammonia ina basin of hot water 
will do much to correct the oiliness of the skin. 
Powdered horax is equally efficient when the skin is 
very oily. When this is so, itis unwise to use emolli- 
ents, the Jatter being only necessary for a dry skin, 
which keeps it smooth and preventing wrinkles, Any 
greasy substance should be washed off afterwards 
with soap and hot water, as it clogs the pores of the 
skin and attracts dirt. 





HINTS FOR FANCY WORK. 

Empire Jamp shades of white paper painted in wa- 
ter colors have superseded the flimsy creations of 
silk and tissue paper. This is artistic work, and may 
be made a source of revenue to those who need it. 

Russian poker-work is quite a fad, and the wooden 
articles decorated in this manner are exceedingly ar- 
tistic. The work is burned in with a hot poker on 
white wood, preferably white birch ; any wood with 
little grain is suitable. 


Tapestry embroidery, over which our great-grand- 
mothers labored so lovingly, has come back again. It 
was the sole fancy work known in days gone by, and 
was one of the genteel accomplishments taught in 
young Jady’s bos wding-schools. The modern cross- 
stitch embroidery is an improvement on the old in 
the management of color; silk and wool are artisti- 
cally intermingled. One can buy the commenced 
work, the amateur worker only executing thie 
filling in. 


Carved leather is now attracting much attention. 
The design is traced on dampened leather, and 
worked out with small iron tools, being raised by 
striking with a heavy mallet. The leather in its nat- 
ural tints is generally used, but it is sometimes dyed 
to imitate Russia, or in any desired color. Belts, 
chatelaine bags, fancy boxes, purses and travelling: 
bags are ornamented in this manner. The work is of 
Mexican origin, the artisans of that country being 
adepts in this species of decoration. 
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PRUDENT a 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF | 
G BRALTAR/ 4 


The Search-Light of Inquiry 
Reveals the strength of the position held by 


The Prudential 


Safely intrenched within its im: ble fortress of life insurance are the hold- 
ers a more than two and a millions of polisies. Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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story, **How the Autoharp Capturel 
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Mrs. Langtry enters her horses under the name of 


Mr. Jersey. 
and fawn. 

Miss Fishbourne, an Englishwoman, has estab. 
lished a ‘ training-school for dogs,” where aristo- 
cratic canines are taught etiquette and drawing-room 
tricks at so much per head. 

Miss Fifi Potter, the daughter of Mrs. James 
Brown Potter, is a beautiful and fascinating debu- 
tante. She has the red-gold hair for which her 
mother is so celebrated. 


Her racing colors are turquoise }lue 


DAINTY DISHES. 
SWEETBREADS WITH SPINACH. 


Throw the sweetbreads into a pot of cold water; 
then put them on the fire, and allow to come to a boil 


slowly. Take them off when done, and remove the 
skin. Place between clean towels, and put undera 
press. When flattened, lard with pork, and put ina 


saucepan with onions, carrots and herbs, salt and 
pepper; cover with buttered paper, and keep the lid 
on; cook slowly for five minutes ; pour over them a 
glass of sherry, and moisten with a cup of bouillon. 
After the liquids have been incorporated, remove 
and place in the oven ; cook for half an hour, basting 
frequently with bouillon and sherry. After the spin- 
ach has been cooked, pass through a colander ; add 
two well-beaten eggs, four teaspoonfuls of cream, and 
a lump of butter, Serve the sweetbres ids on a bed of 
spinach. 
CHARTREUSE OF PARTRIDGES. 


Three plump birds larded, and three large sau- 
Take one small cauliflower, three carrots, 
spices to taste, a bowl of bouillon, and a cupful of 
sauterne, salt, pepper, and a little nutmeg. Cut the 
cauliflower in four pieces, taking out the hard parts, 
and cook for ten minutes, Cut up in dice and season 
with parsley ; place in a large saucepan with the 
sausages. Pour over the bouillon and allow to sim- 
mer for an hour and a half. Cut up the birds, pour 
over them more bouillon and the sauterne, and re- 
duce the liquid three-quarters. Cut the cooked car- 
rots in long strips. Take a tin charlotte-russe mould 
and grease well. Place the carrots around the sides, 
lay thin slices of pork at the bottom with the sliced 
sausages. Lay the cauliflower on top, and _alter- 
nating with the partridges until the mould is full. Put 
in the oven for half an hour, basting frequently. 
When done turn out in a hot dish and serve. 


sages. 


APPLES EN MERINGUE. 

Six tart apples, well sweetened, a tablespoonful of 
rice, acup of milk, a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, and 
a glass of cold water. Core the apples and boil until 
half-done ; take them from the fire aud set in a cov- 
ered saucepan ; keep turning so that the apples will 
not burn or burst. The rice should be cooked in 
well-salted water, and when almost done allowed to 
come to a boil in a cup of milk; it should then be 
sweetened and cooked for five minutes longer. 
When done turn it on a round, deep dish, and arrange 
the apples on top. The juice in which the ap yples 
have been cooked should be reduced to a jelly. To 
make the meringue, beat five whites of eggs to a 
froth, adding sufficient powdered sugar to thicken. 
Pour it over the rice and apples, pyramidal shape. 
Powder the top with sugar and lemon, in a q! tick 
oven. Lastly pour the jelly round the dish. 
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d AN A year’s subscription to Godey’s Magazine to any- 
d AWN FREE one sending us before January 1, 1898, $3.00 for \ 
oe = Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly” for one year. 
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8 dX The Great Jackson Series Religious Denominations W 
d 4 Begun with November number, will con- A series of illustrated articles on re- W 
d AN tinue through six months, and will cover | ligious denominations in America. First Wy 
of a the entire career of Andrew Jackson. | paper on ‘‘ The Baptists,” by Gen. T. J. ») 4 
MIN Among the contributors are Governor Tay- | Morgan, LL.D., Sec’y Am. Baptist Mission W 
\ lor, of Tennessee; Colonel Andrew Jackson, Society. Other papers on the Methodists, W 
7h grandson of the General; Captain John | Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episco- WY 
I- d\\ Allison, of Tennessee; Hon. A. Oakey | palians and Catholics, written by some one W 
S, ”\ Hall, Captain John M. Tobin and others. prominently identified with each sect. Wy 
: “iN Profusely illustrated with, old and rare Articles of Travel.—This magazine will </\9 
“\\ portraits of ‘‘Old Hickory” and prominent : : ; : a W 
\ ae continue its articles on interesting out-of- WW 
s, MN people of his time. ne Bag Sh aati, inated a 
‘. Y\)\ i ; the-way places, liberally illustrated from W 
“ AN ee maint _ aanme gupete in | original sketches and photographs. </\* 
j ove the very successful articles on ** American P = WW 
: 4 Universities and Colleges,” which began in Poach gecines 2 — yp schist W 
> “iN Nov., 1896. These will treat of. Harvard accel P . a SP Ie W, 
‘ AY and Princeton, with portraits, groups, etc. | Practica! articles auc pictures lor younger \ 
J é members of the family, Contributions by \y 
d “eVe Short Stories.—Many excellent stories | Horatio ALGER, Jr., Epwarp S. EL ts, Ww 
S. (\\ nave been secured for publication in the | Soruie Swert, and other well-known ju- W 
d fh PopuLaR MonTu_y. A glance at the Christ- | venile writers. W 
I “We mas number, with stories by FRANK R. ae tied WW 
it “AN Stockton, AMELIA E. BARR and MARGARET f Lage’ a . = Rages Pik WW 
) UN E. SANGSTER, will indicate the improve- ht owe ween fone Sn pe weet pia “3 
Y\)\ ment in the Mae of fection. umorous sketches, verses and sharp com- W 
AN ment on people and things of the day. “/\9 
ANN A New Serial Story will follow ‘‘ The | ‘‘ The Talks About New Books” will point W 
, AN Catspaw,” which will end shortly. out the features of the chief publications. \\ 
) AN *Ae 
d AN Additional to the features mentioned there will be many striking and Original Illustrated Articles. W 
i] AWN y 
V- AN OO 
LAN 
I aN SPECIAL Mention this publication, and a Specimen W 
n IN copy of the modern FRANK LEsLIE’s POPULAR \W 
0 aN MONTHLY, with Illustrated Premium List, $/\ 
- “Ve sent for 10 cts.; with Beautiful Colored Art W 
I. iY \ Plate (12x36 inches), ‘‘A Yard of Pansies” or W 
se AN ‘*A Yard of Puppies,” 20 cts.,stamps or coin. “fs 
| W 
0 MN PRET W 
a “IN Send for Descriptive Circulars New Illustrated Bible; Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, che 
} VATA also Life of Gen. R. E. Lee. 42°44 Bond St., New York. \ 7] 
2, iS Wy 
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WRIGLEY’S STANDARD FAMILY SCALE 
: ore Saves its cost many 
times detecting errors 
in weight of your 
purchases. It is absolutely neces- 
,sary to scientific preserving and 
cooking. Ismadeofsteel, 
elegantly japanned and 
trimmed with nickle, with 
a marble tiletop. Weighs 
accurately from 1 ounce to 
22 pounds. You will be 
surprised at the amount 
mof time, trouble and 
Mi money it will save. Just 
the thing for weigh- 
ing the baby. Send 
for our ‘Snaps for 
“—s —s Cash Buyers,’’which 

is a profusely illustrated catalogue. 

WM. WRIGLEY, JR. & GO., 

Kinzie and Wells Sts., Chicago. 209 Race St., Philadelphia. 


se ation Wall Street Guide, FREE. 


»INITIAL ACOUNT, $25. ACCEPTED THIS WEEK 
S. J. PECK & CO., 62 Broadway, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1878. Members Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


BICYCLE & Pho- 
tographic Supplies. 
Low peeees. The most 
suitable presents can 


be selected from our 100 page free Catalogue. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., 34 Cortlandt St., N.¥- 


PAMPHLET mailed FREE. Tells 
how to restore lost heaeing, prevent 
deafness, and enable anyone to hear 


faintest sound. Address F.F. FINLAY, 913 Post St. San Francisco, 


Sone EYES Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
THAN 











Sent express 
prepaid on 










































Ss Hi oO learned for practical work 

in 6 to 12 weeks by Pernin 
method, Leads everywhere, World’s Fair award. No shading, no 
sition. Self-taught or by mail. Free lesson and booklet. Write, 
ke M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


_ TYPEWRITERS 
z HALF PRICE 


We will sell you any typewriter made 
for one half regular price, many for one 
Every machine guaranteed in 
. TYPEWRITERS SOLD, RENT. 

D, EXCHANGED. Sent anywhere with 
privilege of examination. Send for Lll- 
ustrated catalogue. 


National Typewriter Exchange, 
oS FO SFGHSVSESHHRER OHS HL OBHHSOS 


A $7.00 = GIVEN FREE 





214 La Salle St., 
Chicago 





this book could not have been 
manufactured for less than $7. 


Address EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
41a Fort Dearborn Building, Chicago, I1l. 


CO DOL DOSE COSC60O8 0904089980988 
Mention this journal, as advertisement is inserted as our contribution. 


World's Greatest 
Artists. 


& e 
: H 
& * * 
& %* toeach person interestedin @ 
i 0 % subscribing to the Eugene $ 
. % Field Monument Souvenir 

e % Fund. Subscriptionsaslow @ 
2 % asf$1.cowillentitlethedonor @ 
rs % to this handsome volume @ 
s , | % (cloth bound, size8x11) as @ 
& % asouvenir certificate of sub- @ 
’ % scription tothe fundtoward @ 
& % buildinga monumenttothe @ 
7 @ +k Bel Poet of Childhood 4 
s But for the noble contribution 

4 | he . of the world’s greatest artists b 4 
& - . 
@ oe 
* had 
*& & 
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FOR THE TABLE 


NEVER was there a time when tastefully decorated 
china could be procured at such reasonable prices as 
now. The English makes are by far the most beau- 
tiful and popular—Copeland, Caulden, Minton, 
Coalport, and Wedgwood taking the lead, with the 
French Haviland in the less expensive grades. Band 
decorations in colors, heightened with scenes and 
leaves in gold, are fashionable. The colors preferred 
are Empire green, ruby, turquoise, Dubarry rose, and 
yellow ; in the more elegant porcelains there are 
jewelled dots in raised gold, enamel heightening the 
general effect. 

The place plates, or those which are first set upon 
the table, are of larger size. These and the soup- 
plates usually match, while the entrées, game, salad, 
cheese, and dessert coursesare served with plates and 
dishes in a different color and decoration. The cov- 
ered vegetable dishes are low, and of the oblong or 
round casserole shape. Chop-plates are also round. 

Fish-sets are most elaborately painted, either with 
the various species of the finny tribe or in feathery 
sea-weeds, sea anemones, coral, and shells, 

Roast-beef sets accentuate the taste for everything 
English. This does away with the array of smal] 
plates used in thiscountry. With this style of serv- 
ing the vegetables are placed on the same plate asthe 
meat. 

Goblets are proper for dinner and tumblers for 
luncheen. The Louis XIV. and rococo styles are pre- 
ferred, the decoration being flowers and garlands ex- 
ecuted in gold. The Baccarat and Webb glass is the 
most expensive. Champagnes are shown with high 
close bowls, or in saucer shape. These may be in 
etched glass, Bohemian or cut crystal, the latter 
being the most expensive and elegant. For hock 
the glasses come in assorted colors. Créme de menthe 
is served in glasses with flaring bowls, and other 
liqueurs in tinier ones. Decanters usually match the 
glasses. 

After-dinner coffee-sets are exquisite bits of fine 
porcelain elaborately decorated. Among the hand- 
some ones are those with gold and jewelled decora- 
tion. ‘Turquoises and other opaque stones are exe- 
cuted in raised enamels. 

Flower vases are seen in the tall, slender shapes in 
cut and fancy crystal, with branched centre orna- 
ments, each topped with a small vase for containing 
individual bouquets ; they are exceedingly decora- 
tive, being often set in a gilt or silver framework ; 
other fancy shapes are lyres, harps, and miniature 
bridges, in white glass, sometimes enlivened with a 
touch of color. 

Candelabra of Dresden china, crystal, or silver are 
used upon the dinner-table. Fairy lamps are set here 
and there in the shape of tulips, pink, yellow and in 
the shaded natural colors of the flowers; they are 
held upon slender glass stems. 

The rose-bow] in the centre of the table is placed 
upon a gold-framed mirror, set on feet and in oblong, 
circular, or heart-shape. 

In glass the metre and bull’s-eye cut is the latest 
thing. The Eulalie, a chrysanthemum decoration, 
combined with a cord, leaf, and bended scroll, is 
among the newest cuts. Bohemian glass, with rich 
gold decoration, and in ruby, amber, green, lavender, 
etc., is much liked for luncheon, where a certain 
scheme of color is carried out. Claret-cup pitchers 
in cut glass, silver-rimmed, are elegant in cut and 
shape, while punch and lemonade bowls show elab- 
orate decoration. 
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CARRIE. You wouldn’t think I would give Ripans Tabules to a 
child like Charlie, would you? 


ELSIE. No, indeed. He could not swallow one, and it would be 
too powerful. 


CARRIE. They are all right for him. Of course, he don’t need one 
very often, and I used to give him a quarter of a one, 
afterwards half, but now he takes a whole one, and 
they seem to be just what he needs—once in a while, 
you know—not often. 












ELsiE. And he swallows it without any fuss? 


CARRIE. Yes. He don’t mind it at all—but I can’t swallow one, 
though. I’m the only member of this family that 
| don’t take Ripans Tabules. 
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“FROM OUR GROUNDS TO YOURS” 


is ougnew business slogan, and one of its meanings is that 
as our Seeds are No Longer Supplied to Dealers, we are 
enabled to sell all consumers direct, the 


% BEST SEEDS IN THE WORLD % 


at lower prices than ever, and in most cases deliver them 
Free to any part of the United States. 


Peter Henderson & Co.’s Seeds ™2Y,,,°S 


either by direct purchase at our stores in New York, or by 
ordering from our New Manuel for 1898, which will be sent 
by Jan.15th without application, to all patrons who bought 
from us direct in either 1896 or 1897. This Manual willalso be 
sent free to any one applying by Letter,who will mentionthe 
name of the! ocal dealer from whom they bought our Seeds 
any time during the last two years. To all others this mag- 


nificent book, every one of which costs us 30 cts. to place in 
your hands, will be sent FREE on receipt of ro cts. 
(stamps) to cover post- age. ree copy 
weighs a pound, its 200 pages are beautifully illustrated 
with the best varieties in Seeds, Plants, etc., and is supple- 
mented by 6 artistic colored plates, all bound ina cover of 
a most unique and beautiful design. Send for it at oncein 
either of the ways we suggest and see for yourself whether 
we have exaggerated in any detail. Postal card afplica- 
tions receive no attention. 


PETER HENDERSON3CO. 
35%37 CORTLANDT St NEW YORK. 





A faultless hatching machine for 38 eggs. Price $6.00. Heat 
and moisture regulation and ventilation, absulutely pertect. A 
book about the Wooden Hen and one about the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


will be sent free to any one naming this magazine. 
GEO. H. STAHL. Quincy, Tl. 


se under proper conditions. Those condi- 
tions are defined in our MAMMOTH 
NEW POULTRY BOOK and CATA- 
LOC for 1898, Bigger & betterthan 
ever before. Printed in colors: euts and 
deseription of all leading breeds of fowls; 
poultry house plans, tested remedies, 
prices on poultry, eggs, ete. Worth $5, but 
sent postpaid for 15 cents in stamps or coin, 
The J.W. Millicr Co. 
Box 34, Freeport, Ill. 


l $900—by house 20 years’ standing, for 
§ man or woman, good church standing 

willing to learn our business. then to act 
as Manager and State Correspondent here. Address 


A. P. ELDER, Secretary, 278 Michigan Ave , Chicago, Ill. 











WE BUY all kinds of newspaper clippings and acquaint- 
ances’ names. $6 per hundred. Particulars for stamp. American 
News Clipping Co., Dept. F. W. Unity Building, Chicago, III. 





SNAP-SHOTS. 


Russian professional photographers have a curi- 
ous method offadvertising people who neglect to pay 
their bills: they place their photographs in front of 
their shops, standing on their heads, thus occasional! y 
giving the idea that some dignified cabinet minister 
or lady of quality is engaged in a difficult acrobatic 
feat. 

Photographic clubs have been formed all over the 
world. Even India has a large one, and annual exhi- 
bitions are held in the larger cities. 

The duty on imported lenses, formerly thirty-five 
per cent., has, according to the new tariff, been in- 
creased to forty-five per cent. 

The amateur portrait-photographer must be an 
artist, as well us a good workman. He must under- 
stand the art of posing, and know how to bring out 
the happiest expression of the sitter. 

Philanthropic photographers have discovered that 
in sending their pictures, even though imperfect, to 
the hospitals, they provide a source of amusement to 
the sick, who receive these offerings with gratitude. 

Those artists who at first disdained to recognize 
photography as an art have changed their way of 
thinking, and now see init many artistic possibilities, 

The actinometer may prove a useful instrument 
for amateurs It has for its object the determining 
of the intensity of light, and gives the correct time 
for exposures, Which should make it an important 
factor in taking good pictures. 

The photographing of young plants is an interest- 
ing experiment. If such pictures are made once in 
twelve or twenty-four hours, one can be said almost 
to see the development of the plant. From the seed 
to the fruit one may take pictures which will prove 
of great interest to the flower-lover. 





WOMEN UP 


Cook, née Tennie Claflin, declares that 
morality among working-women depends upon 
wages. In pursuits where they receive fair pay she 
declares that their moral status is as a rule good. It 
is their pecuniary distress which drives them to 
crime. 

Miss Cisneros, the Cuban refugee, has been adopted 
by a wealthy woman. Her seeming misfortune was 
a stepping-stone to opulence. 

Mrs. Florence Buckingham Joyce is an exception- 
ally fine accompanyist, and is endowed of fine artistic 
instincts. This accomplished woman is also a writer 
of delightful songs, which find favor with the public. 

Miss Emma Komlosy, the celebrated Hungarian 
flower-painter, has made some charming studies of 
American wild flowers. She is the teacher of the 
ladies of the Austrian court, and was commissioned 
by Miss Helen Gould to paint her rare orchids. 

Miss Eng, a graduate of the Women’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia, has by special appointment 
become the physician of the eminent Chinaman, Li 
Hung Chang. She is a Christian, and graduated 
with high honors. 

Miss Fanny Grothjan, an artist, has invented a ce- 
vice by which an unmanageable horse can immedi- 
ately be detached from a vehicle. 

Miss E. G. Briggs is the first graduate of the New 
York Union Theological Seminary, which has lately 
opened its doors to women students. 


TO DATE 


Lady 
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The Bemis Eye Sanitarium 


The home of the 


Original 
Absorption 
Treatment. 


Established 1SS9, The 
largest and most success- 


- ful institution in America. \ 
OFFICE NO, 1 AND MARION HOUSE, THE BEMIS PLAC! 


Blindness Can Be Prevented. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. 
It is Endorsed by Representative People. 
Rev. B. N. Palmer, D. D., of New Orleans, says : — 

For example, if there is atrophy of the nerve, or any other of the several afflictions to which the eye 
is troubled, it is due to the fact that the eye has become sluggish and dormant. The theory isto wake up 
that sluggish eye and make every part perform the functions which nature assigns to that part. ‘*The 
treatment is to act directly upon the eye as an organ by various harmless agents applied to stimulate and 
to vitalize the eye; then the circulation may be restored, the blood will be thrown back on all the parts 
where it is needed to nourish, so there need be no disease of the eyes which cannot be reached by this 
treatment, thus avoiding the knife and all risk. 

‘¢T consulted Dr. Knapp, of New York, and Dr. Pope, of New Orleans, who diagnosed my case as 
Atrophy. After one year’s treatment they pronounced my case hopeless. In July, 1896, I consulted 
E. H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, one eye being nearly sightless and the other only available with the aid of a 
strong magnifying glass. I had nothing to lose and a great deal to gain. After treatment the strong 
magnifyi ing glass was discarded and glasses used years ago enabled me to read.” 

An average of over 6,000 treatments given monthly at the Bemis Sanitarium, and hundreds 
successfully treated at their homes by mail. Pamphlet free, describing treatment. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


We Have No Branch Offices. 


IT’S ALL IN THE LENS 


No camera produces satisfac- 
tory results unless it is equiped 
with a good lens. 











a 








Our lenses have a world-wide - 
reputation. Our Trade Mark on 
a camera means “‘ The Best.’’ 
Complete outfits from $18.00 GUNDLACH | OPTICAL ¢ CO. 
to $52.50. 761 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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DH@K-6YVES in all styles 


and sizes for every purpose 


We recommend as a first-class outfit for the amateur 


Che Dawk-Gye Junior 


which uses both plates and film, and loads in broad daylight 
Dimensions, 42 x 48 x 6 in. Photo 3} x 34 in. 


Send for Catalogue which tells everything. ice $8 
Pr ; 


The Blair Camera Company, Mfrs. 
22 Randolph Street, Boston 
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A FASCINATING 
INEXHAUSTIBLE 
AMUSEMENT 






The genuine Edison Phonograph is 
the only perfect reproducer of Speech, 
Song, and Instrumental Music. 

Superior to any imitation sold for less 
than twice its price. Do not be duped; 
buy the genuine. 

Edison Records of all the latest music, 
50c. each; $5 per doz. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
Edison Laberatory, Orange, N. J. 
Send for Catalogue No.21. Free. 


I Make Big Wages 
At Home— 

and want all to have same op- 

portunity. The work is very plea- 


sant and willeasily pay 818 weekly. This 1s no deception 
1 want no money and will gladty send full particulars to 
all sending 2c. stamp. Miss M. E. Stebbins, Lawrence, Mich. 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on appli- 
cation, free information 
how to grow hair upon 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Address, 
Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 

Dept. K.S., Box 779, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 























“Me crowning gl ory of Woman 
er Hair.’ 





Some of the words on the advertising pages 
in this issue of Godey’s Magazine are pur- 
posely misspelled. See announcement on 
third advertising page. 
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SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


SORE EYES 


Dialogues, Speakers for Schooh, 
Club and Parlor. Catalog for 2 cts, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, IIL 
















JON’T BE HARD UP ven". 
Year Easy. 
8s & Ladics at home or ete taking orders, 
‘aiee and seiling Prof.Gray’s Platers. Plates, 
Wasches, Jeweiry, Tableware, Bicycles and all 
metal goods. No experience, heavy 
plate, modern methods. Wedo plating, 
manutacture outfits, all sizes. Only 
outfits complete, all tools, lathes, ae 
SS terials, ete., ready for work. Gol 
Silver and Nickel, also Moisi 
A Plea by new dipping process. 
We teach sou we art, furnish secrets = ——_ RE. 
Ww ha to-day. Testimonials, samples, etc., 
Write to-day. je PLATING WORKS, Z, CINCINNATI, 0. 








NOTES FOR BICYCLISTS. 






In Paris the unmusical gong of America is almost 
unknown. Each rider indulges her own fancies, 
Some sound a note of warning with one of the sweet- 
toned Swiss cow-bells, while others prefer the jangle 
of a string of bells; not infrequently these bells are 
of sterling silver. 


The cyclist who bids defiance to wind and weath- 
er can provide herself with a suit of cloth chemically 
prepared so as to resist rain. A circle of the cloth 
is buttoned on the hat in stormy weather, so arranged 
that the water runs off without touching the neck. 

Along the avenues devoted to traffic in Paris it is 
not an infrequent sight to behold milliners’ or dress- 
makers’ apprentices spinning along on their wheels 
with a bandbox or dress-box which they are taking to 
customers. 

While many of the Northern devotees of the 
wheel house their silent steeds for the winter, the 
Southern girl goes out on her daily spin. In the 
South one can ride almost every day, perhaps two 
months being excepted. 

When the lamp flickers and burns dimly, it is said 
a little salt put in the cup will accelerate the brilliancy 
of the light. 

Servant-girls have become such rabid patrons of the 
wheel as to stipulate for certain days of exercise. 
Women in Western towns are beginning to taboo the 
sisterhood of cycling servant-girls. 

Handle-bars covered substantially with pigskin, 
silver-mounted, are among the newest things. 

Vitrified brick is one of the newest materials with 
which to pave a cycle-path. 

The members of the Mowbray Association, of Eng- 
land, are the exponents of dress-reform on the wheel, 
and advocate bloomers. 


Even the gypsies are taking to the wheel, and now 
prefer that mode of locomotion to the raw-boned 
pony. 


There seems to be no fixed place for the bell. The 
average cyclist places hers near the end of the handle- 
bar, the scorcher in the centre, and the raw rider 
manages to place it in the most inconvenient place. 
Common-sense teaches that it should be attached 
where it is most convenient. 


New pedals are made with an extension at the back, 
made so that it will fit into the hollow of the shoe 
next the heel; this prevents slipping. 


It is no uncommon thing nowadays to see women 
shopping or in the street in abbreviated costumes 
without the accompanying bicycle. It will be to the 
bicycle that women will owe their emancipation from 
the long and trammelling skirt in rainy weather. The 
short skirt is the only sensible thing at such times, 
and is gradually becoming popularized. 


THE very latest idea in a cycling costume intended 
for park wear is one of ivory broadcloth braided in 
brown and finished with a band of otter. It is made 
with the inevitable blouse and a basque stiffened and 
standing out from the hips. A boa of furencircles 
the neck; the jaunty toque is of the cloth with a 
fur brim and a military cockade fastened with a jew- 
elled ornament. The boots are of cream kid and 
reach half way to the knee, with scarlet hose above. 
Gauntlets of cream suéde complete the costume. 
This is called the Russian costume. 
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‘*] CAN PUSH MAMMA’S O-H TO HER; SHE’S NUT VERY STKUNG, 


Re-action never follows the use of O-H Extract of Malt. It builds up the week as 
compound interest builds up the bank account. 


If your druggist or grocer does not sell our Extract, on receipt of $2.00 we will send you one case (12 bottles) 
F. O. B. New York City. 
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Pabst Malt Extract, | | 
The “BEST” Tonic, | | 
is recommended to build up | 
the convalescent, strengthen | 
the weak and overworked, 
and produces sound, refresh- 


ing ~~ 
t Druggists. 














2) Some idea may be formed of the [> 
\ | magnitude of the Pabst Brewing | , 
| Co., manufacturers of | 


Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “BEST” Tonic, 


when the fact is known that this | 
| Company has paid in revenue 
taxes to the Government of the 
| United States, a sum equivalent 
to the total salaries of all the Pres- 
idents from George Washington 
to William McKinley, and in ad- 
dition, a sum sufficient to com- 
pensateeach President at $50,000 | ¢ 
per year for the next 100 years. | este 
Merit in the Pabst product has | (= 
made this possible. ae 
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This is a 





and has more 
sustaining 
qualities than 
any tonic 
concoction in 
the market. 


and so certified 
by the U.S. 
Government. 


Sold by Druggists 
and Grocers. 





eR. at fi S. Agency? 
‘- 64 BROAD ST.N.Y. 


PARFUMERIE 


ED. PINAUD 


37 BOULEVARD DE STRASBOURG, PARIS 





LATEST ESSENCE FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 


“VIOLET TE REINE’” 


QUEEN OF VIOLET PERFUMES 


MOST EXQUISITE AND REFINED 
The true odor of the living flower. 


The remarkable permenancy of this perfume 
recommends itself above all others. 


Beware of inferior perfumes 
sold under similar names. 





THE BEST HAIR RESTORER 
A POSITIVE DANDRUFF CURE 
A few applications will restore the hair 
to perfect life and vigor. 


It should be on the dressing-table of every 
gentleman and gentlewoman. 


On sale at all first-class dealers’. 














4 All Kinds 
of Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI KID, 
All kinds of shoes look better 
and wear better when dressed 


VICI 


‘Leather Dressing 


3 a a medicine for leather, an an- 
tidote for wear, a perfect pol- 
., ish for russet shoes or calf. 
«, Ask your dealer for it. _ 
An illustrated book of instruc- 6 


tion—'‘How to Buy and Care for 
your Shoes,” mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Old and Young alike enjoy the 


Edison Phonograph 


And those who have heard it; and all its imita- 
tions, are unanimous in their preferance for the 


$30 =‘ GENUINE EDISON $30 


instrument. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
Catalogue No. 11 free from the 


EpISON LABORATORY. 
Edison records of all the latest music, 50c. each, $5 per dozen. 





National Phonograph Co., Orange, N.J. 
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Improved Washburn Patent Fasteners 




















applied to 

BACHELORS’ BUTTONS 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 
CUFF HOLDERS 
DRAWERS SUPPORTERS 
PENCIL HOLDERS 
NECKTIE HOLDERS 
EYE-GLASS HOLDERS 
KEY CHAINS 
SKIRT SUPPORTERS 

These Little Articles are simple, with nothing about 
them to break or get out of order. Hold with a bull-dog 
tenasity, but don’t tear the Fabric. Their utility makes 
them an absolute necessity. 

Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of 10c., ex- 
cept Aluminum and Phosphor-Bronze Key Chains, which 


1 Handsomely I!lus- 
trated Catalogue 
sent on request, 

AMERICAN RING CO. 


Box 2 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
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Will outwear any Skirt 
Binding, Facing or Pro- 
tector on the market, # 
Shrunk ready for use. # 


Please bind one of your 
own dresses with Goff’s 
Angora Braid, we know 
you will then recom- 
mend it to all of your 
friends. It is  three- 
quarters inch in width, 
IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL, 


By mail, any shade, 5 yd. stick for 12 cents, or 36 “ 
yd, roll for 75 cents, in stamps. 


If you prefer a cord edge braid, order ofa 
e; contains a pure worsted cord, dyed 

to match the braid (other makes have a cotton 
core), will not fray out like twisted or braided 
cords, “Cord Edge,” any shade or length, 5c. yd. by mail, 


D. GOFF & SONS, - Pawtucket. R. L 





























Al Strong Stomach will Save Your Life 


Therefore use BAYLE’S HORSERADISH MUSTARD. 
All sauces are valueless as tonics, and no other conda- 


ments compare with this. Ask for it. For sale every- 
where. GEO, A. BAYLE, St. Louis, Sole Maker. 
—At Home— 
and want all to have same op- 
sant and willeasily pay sis weekly. This is no deception. 
I want no money and will gisaly send full particulars to 
ell 2c. 8! p. Miss M. BE. 8 


LADIE Ii Make Big Wages 
rtunity. The work is very plea- 
tebbins, Lawrence, Mich. 











I “sive RING 
FOR 10 CENTS. 


898 ANNIVERSARY RING we warrant 
925-1 solid sterling silver worth one dollar each. 
To introduce our great new 1898 illustrated catalogue 


This 


of Jewel rand Novelties, we will send one sample for 
EN CENTS in silver or pores stamps. Send piece 
of paper size of ring wanted. Address, = 


LYNN & CO.; 48 Bond St., New York, 





Please mention GopEY’s MAGAZINE when you write. 








SVENGALI? 
RUBBISH! 


YOU WANT 








a 


“2 The only authority upon 
Practical Hypnotism, is 


THE HYPNOTIC 
MAGAZINE 


1oc a Copy. ® ®@ At All Newsdealers 
OR DIRECT FROM 


PSYCHIC PUBLISHING CO. 
56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 











Please mention GopEy’s MAGAZINE when you write. 





ILLUSTRATED Circular FREE, 

Soattive of the best LADIES’ 

§ TAILERING SYSTEM on earth. 
emu Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Please mention GoDEY’s MAGAZINE when you write. 


Some of the words on the advertising pages 
in this issue of Godey’s Magazine are pur- 
posely misspelled. See announcement on 
third advertising page. 


Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS No attorney’s fee until patent obtained. 
WRITE FOR INVENTORS’ GUIDE. 


PAMPHLET mailed FREE. Tells 
how to restore lost hearing, prevent 
deafness, and enable anyone to hear 


faintest sound. Address F. F. FINLAY, 913 Post St., San Francisco. 

















Please mention GopEY’s MAGAZINE when you write. 

SALAR $900—by house 20 years’ standing, for 
man or woman, good church standing 
willing to learn our business, then to act 

as Manager and State Correspondent here. Address 

A. P. ELDER, Secretary, 278 Michigan Ave , Chicago, !'\. 

Please mention GopDEY’s MAGAZINE when you wri'¢. 








Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional. See prize offer on another page. 
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HALLS HAIR RENEWER 


HANI 








Hil 
His iH 








What 
It Is a 


FEE pip 


It makes the hair 
grow, restores the 
original color to 
gray or faded hair, 
stops the hair from 
falling, and re- 
moves dandruff. 


““My own beautiful 
hair is a convincing 
proof of the efficasy of 
your valuable Hair Re- 
newer, and my friends 
are profiting by my ex- 
perience.’’—M. A. 
SHAw, Auburn, N. Y. 


“It is with pleasure 
that Iadd my testimony 
in favor of your valu- 
able Hair Renewer. My 
hair was so thin, and in 
places completely gone, 
that for eight years I 
wore false hair; and 
now, by the SICILIAN 
Hair RENEWER, my 
hair is completely re- 
stored to its original 
thickness and color, for 
which I shall ever be 
grateful to you.” 

CAROLINE FRENCH, 

Kingston, N. H. 


Accept no imita- 
tion of HALL’s VEG- 
ETABLE SICILIAN 
HAIR RENEWER. 


It is just what its 
name states, a 


“ Hair Renewer” 


Its results are not mere- 
ly temporary; the gloss 
it imparts lasts, and 
the growth it produces 
continues. Acting di- 
rectly upon the roots of 
the hair, increasing the 
secretions upon which 
the hair depends for life, 
vigor, and hue, Hall’s 
Hair Renewer gives 
new vitality to the hair- 

roducing organs. It 
1s the best of hair dress- 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS 
or any Part of the Person Quickly Dis- 
solved and Removed with the New Solution 


INMOPENE 


And the growth forever destroyed without the slightest injury or diseolor- 
ation of the most delicate skin, Discovered by accident. 

[N compounding, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 

spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 

it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We 

purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is 

perfectly pure, free from all injurious 

substances, and so simple any one can 

use it. It acts mildly but surely, and 

you will be surprised and delighted 

with the results. Apply for a few 

minutes, and the hair disappears as if 

by magic. It has no resemblance 

whatever to any other preparation 

ever used for a like purpose, and no 

scientific discovery ever at- 

tained such wonderful results. 

IT CANNOT FAIL. If the 

growth be light, one application 

will remove it permanently ; the 

heavy growth, such as the beard 

or hair on moles, may require 

two or more applications before 

all the roots are destroyed, al- 

though all hair will be remov ed 

at each application, and with- 

out the slightest injury or un- 

pleasant feeling when applied 

or ever afterward. MODENE 

SUPERSEDES ELECTRO- 

LYSIS. Recommended by all 

who have tested its merits— 

Used by people of refine- 

ment. Gentlemen w ho ie not appreciate nature’s gift of a 

beard will find a priceless boon in Modene, which does away 

with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of 

he hair, thereby rendaring its future growth an utter impossi- 

bility i and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the skin. 

Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair com- 

ing, Should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent 

by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid (securely sealed 

from observ: ation), on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send 

money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Cor- 

respondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 
same as cash. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 
We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 

Local and General Agents Wanted. Every Bottle Guaranteed. You can 

register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery 


MODENE MANUPACTURING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hatr Preparations. 


WATCH AND GHAIN FOR OnE DAY'S WORK. 





Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Pl Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
14g doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
Send your full address by return mail and 
Se we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
arge Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE éon Box U, Concord Junction, Mass. 





Please mention GopEY’s MAGAZINE when you write. 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on appli- 
cation, free information 
how to grow hair upon 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Addrers, 


— Med. Dispensary, 
“Thecrowning glory 9 Woman K.S., Box 779, 
is Her f Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AGENT. Ladies FURNISH EVERYTHING. 
You work at home or travel, showing, appointing agents, 
s and taking orders, Paten * Quaker” Bath Cab- 
inet. 97,000 sold. Demand unlimited. Home ne- 
cessity. Turkish, Hot Air. Vapor, ey —4 
or Medicated d Baths at Home, 8 eta. Puri 
fies system, pr Health, 
Strength. Prevents ian obesity. Oures 
Colds, Rheumatism, Neural ie, — 
,| Malaria, Eczema, Catarrh, Female 1)ls, Blood, S 
_ seve, Kidney troubles. Beautifies Complex! =" 
anteed best made. Price, $5. Wt.,5 ibs. Write 
today. Book ees. K. WORLD MFG. CO.,Cincinnati,0. 








Gents S100 te ont AND EXPENSES. 
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GLIMPSES AT FASHION 
3y¥ COUNTESS DE MoNTAIGU 


Autumn Styles Repeat Themselves 
The creators of the styles are resting upon their 
laurels, and the fashions of the present season are 
but repetitions of those of the autumn. 


The Vogue in Skirts 


Trimming put on in curves is a novel feature of 
the skirts ; folds of cloth, silk, or velvet commence 
narrowly at the waist, and widen toward the bottom, 
sweeping away in graceful curves. Five or seven 
ruffles of silk, widening at the back and trimmed 
with narrow velvet, make a becoming trimming for 
gowns to be worn by tall people ; band upon band 
of velvet or satin is exceedingly stylish. Cloth skirts 
laid in tucks as narrow as a cord are expensive on 
account of the nicety of the work, which in the im- 
ported costumes is done entirely by hand. 


Bustles Here Again 


The fulness of the skirt is now supplemented by 
the bustle, which, while not obtrusive, is de riguevr ; 
the best and most expensive ones are made of hair. 
cloth, while the cheaper styles consist of woven wire, 
or a cage of steel similar to the old-fashioned hoop. 
skirt. 

A Cloth Costume 

A noticeably stylish cloth costume is of filbert- 
brown broadcloth, the skirt shaped closely, en four- 
reau ; the skirt is split upon the left side: and a narrow 
V-panel of burnt-orange velvet introduced ; gold 
buttons in bullet shape are set on in groups, with 
loops of black cord crossing from one side to the 
other ; the corsage is split up each side over an or- 
ange velvet underbodice, and there is a Medici col- 
lar of sealskin ; the coat sleeves aré relieved with vel: 
vet cuffs faced with seal. 


The Favorite in Hats 


Velvet, both plain and fancy, is the favorite ma- 
terial for hats. The grandmothers’ poke, with shirred 
brim, is one of the newest shapes ; sometimes a dozen 
plumes form the garniture. 


Fancy Jackets 


All sorts of fancy jackets, fronts, and collarcttes 
are made of lace, ceed and embroidered guuze, 
passementerie, etc. 


Ribbons in Plenty 


Ribbons are greatly used for bretelles, berthas, 
etc., intermixed with artificial flowers and jewels. 


Lace and Its Uses 


Quantities of lace are employ ed this season, «uch- 
ess and Bruges being the favorite varieties ; ‘hese 
laces are bought woven in one piece in bertha sliape 
made so as to fit in the square-necked gowns so muc h 
in vogue, and shaped into pelerines, jackets, and 
girdles. Girdles of lace and velvet aaa together 
in stripes are finished with an enormous bow of 
Roman ribbon with pendent ends. The Als:tian 
bow is again coming into prominence and is notice- 
able in jet, velvet, and ribbon ; this graceful style of 
headgear is becoming to most women, 





Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional, 


See prize offer on another page. 
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Two questions 


with common sense answers. ‘‘ How 

long should a man’s legs be,’”’ some- 

I body asked Abraham Lincoln—and 

he said, ‘‘Long enough to reach from 

his body to the ground.” “How can 

you take housework so easy,’’ some- 

body asked a bright little woman. ‘By not 

working to hard,” she said. ‘“ By doing all my 
washing and cleanining with Pearline.” 50 
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We will give 


il 
ow 0 Obtain qd Who Has 100 of our latest im- 
proved machines in 


i: 
“ of the oldest sewing 
Sewin g machines of any make 


now in family use. 


e . 
Machine? Awards to be decid- 
ed from the reports sent 
to us before March 1, 


1898. The new ma- 
chines will be delivered within 30 days thereafter. 


& 
Machine All you have to do 7s ¢o send this information on 
a postal card; (1) your name; (2) location of your 
residence; (3) post-office address; (4) name of your 
machine; (5) its factory number; (6) length of time 
Withoul Cosi in use; (7) name the publication in which you saw 
this. Send details in this exact order on a postal 


card—don't send a letter—and put nothing else on 
the postal but the information desired. 














This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription, or a personal service of 
any sort. If you own an old machine, you have only to send the requisite information in 
order to compete for a prize worth having. It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, 
which may bring to your door the best sewing machine in the world in exchange for your 
idone. Address 
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ATT T TTR 


Because Ripans Tabules are not to be found in every drug- 





store, a man who needs them sometimes has to send for them 
to the manufacturers, although the druggist will generally get 
them if the customer insists. “I would not be without Ripans 
Tabules for any money,” writes an engineer of the Houston & 
Texas Central R.R.; “for every disturbance of the stomach they 
are the best remedy I ever heard of in this world.” 











Misspelied words in advertisements are intentional. See prize offer on another page. 
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BEWARE 0F MORPHINE 


Mrs. Pinkham Asks Women to Seek 
Permanent Cures and Not Mere 
Temporary Relief From Pain. 


PECIAL forms of suffering lead many a woman to acquire the 
S morphine habit. 

One of these forms of suffering is a dull, persistent pain in the side, 
accompanied by heat and throbbing. There is disinclination to work, 
because work only increases the pain. 

This is only one symptom of a chain of troubles; she has others she 
cannot bear to confide to her physician, for fear of an examination, the 
terror of all sensitive, modest women. 

The physician, meantime, knows her condition, but cannot combat her 
shrinking terror. He yields to her supplication for something to relieve 
the pain. He gives her a few morphine tablets, with very grave caution 
as to their use. Foolish woman! She thinks morphine will help her 
right along; she becomes its slave ! 

A wise and a generous physician had such a case; he told his patient 
he could do nothing for her, as she was too nervous to undergo an examina- 
tion. In despair, she went to visit a friend. She said to her, “ Don’t give 
up; just go to the nearest druggist’s and buy a bottle of Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It will build you up. You will begin to 
feel better with the first bottle.” She did so, and after the fifth bottle 
her health was re-established. Here is her own letter about it : 


“T was very miserable; was so weak that I could hardly get around 
the house, could not do any work without feeling tired out. I was so tired 
and nervous all of the time. A friend advised me to take Lydia E, Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound ; I have taken five bottles, and think it is the 
best medicine I ever used. Now I can work, and feel like myself. I used 
to be troubled greatly with my head, but I have had no bad headaches or 
palpitation of the heart since I commenced to take Mrs. Pinkham’s 
medicine. I gladly recommend the Vegetable Compound to every suffering 
woman. ‘The use of one bottle will prove what it can do.”—Mrs. Lucy 
Peas.ey, Derby Center, Vt. 
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THE 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


JANET McKENZIE HILL, Editor 


Published Bi-Monthly 


The standard authority on 
Cooking, Home Keeping and 
Domestic Economy in all its 
branches, Publishes the New- 
est and Choicest Recipes, 
Menus and Helpful Information 
upon Household Topics. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with the finest 
half-tone photographic repro- 
ductions of Prepared Dishes, 
Table Decorations, etc. Inter- 
esting articles from well-known 
writers on Home Management, 
Sanatation, Sick Room Cookery 
and Hygiene. 90 to 100 pages. 
Full of interest to women from 
cover to cover. 


50 Coins Per Year. 40 Cents Per Copy 


Subscription agents wanted in every city and town. 
Liberal commission given. 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine 
22 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HUNDREDS 


VE 


Perforate your checks with this 


Protector—they cannot be raised. 


GEO. A. POWERS, 185 Sixth Avenue, New York 


S4 


(SAMPLE OF PERFORATIONS) AGENTS WANTED 





The sayings of the press on every 
topic of interest at your disposal 
through our Bureau. We read 
practically all the daily and weekly 
newspapers of the country and 
supply clippings on any subject, 
for class and trade papers, public 
and professional men, business 
and supply houses. 


az 


The New England 
Newspaper Bureau 
146 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 


REE EEE EEE BEER 


Fin Ideal Scrap Book 


BURRELLE’S PRESS ALBUM 
Detachable Leaves Expansible Cover. 
Permits of Classifying and is Self-Indexing 


Be hee Be BeBe Be Bee ee Bee Be pe 


CEES 





A whole leaf or series of leaves can be removed and re- 
placed at will. Size of leaf 13% x11! 


Book with 20 leaves, $1.00 Extra leaves, 50c per doz. 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau 
32 Park Row, NEW YORK 


THE MANHATTAN 
PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Manager 
NEW YORK (Knickerbocker Building) LONDON 
Cor. Fifth Ave. and 14th St., New York 


Will supply you with all personal reference and 
clippings on any subject from all the papers and peri- 
odicals published here and abroad. Our large stati of 
readers can gather for you more valuable material on 
any current subject than you can get in a life-time. 


TERMS: 
500 clippings, $22.00; 





100 clippings, $5.00; 250 clippings, $12.:9; 
1000 clippings, $40.00. 





Misspelled words in alvertisements are intentional, See prize offer on another page. 
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bring stuffy rooms, 
restless sleep, nervous- 
ness, headaches,unless 
you wea . . « « 





Admits fresh air without draught and does not chill the room. 
Invaluable for invalids and those who nurse them. Perfect for 
steam-heated rooms. Has a folding outside cupboard to keep 
food and medicines coms and handy. Endorsed by physiciens. 
Particulars from ATERFORD SCREEN CO., 

2. 0. Box 3220 Waterford, N. Y. 





faultless hatching machine for 38 eggs. Price $6.00. Heat 
ie i moisture r regulation and ventilation, absolutely perfect. A 
book about the Wooden Hen and one about the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


will be sent free to any one naming this maj azine. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, TI. 





Free to all Women. 

! have learned of a very simple home treatment which 
Will readily cure all female disorders. It is nature’s own 
reinedy and I will gladly send it free to every suffering 
woman. Address Mabe! E. Rush, Joliet, Tils. 


Sone {YES Dr [SAACTAOMPSONS EYE WATER 
Hens Make Money 


“= under proper conditions. Those condi- 
tions are defined in our MAMMOTH 
NEW POULTRY BOOK and CATA- 
LOC for 1898, Bigger & better than 

ever before. Prin ted in colors; euts and 
description of all leading breeds of fowls; 
poultry house plans, tested remedies, 
prices on poultry, eggs, ete. Worth $5, but 
sent postpaid for 15 cents in stamps or coin. 
The J. WwW. Miller Co. 
Box 34, Freeport, Ill. 














LVERYTHI NG ¢ 


be = GARDEN 
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LARGER AND MORE INTERESTING 
THAN EVER. 


HAT our Manual for 1898 is larger than ever we know. 
That it will be found more interesting than usual we 
believe, because of the many new and novel features 

with which it may fairly be said to bristle. It is not a mere 
catalogue, but a book of 200 pages, size 9x11 inches, it con- 
tains over 500 engravings, mostly new, these are supplemented 
by six full-sized colored plates of the choicest novelties of the 
season, all bound in a cover that is both pleasing and original. 
It costs us 30 cents each to place a copy in your hands, but 
to give it the widest possible distribution, we will send this 
magnificent manual 


FRE & 


To all who will send 10 cents (in stamps) to cover postage. 
To customers who bought of us direct in either ’96 or ’97 
it will be sent free without application, before January rsth. 
We will also send the Manual, without charge, to those 
who have bought our Seeds during the past two seasons, pro= 
vided they apply by letter, and give the name of the local 
dealer from whom they purchased. To all others, as first 
stated, on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps) to cover postage. 


WE NO LONGER SUPPLY OUR SEEDS TO DEALERS 


and thus having no longer to protect a wholesale ee our 
new business slogan, 


‘‘FROM OUR GROUNDS TO YOURS 4 


has a special significance, as it enables us not only to sell the 


% BEST SEEDS IN THE WORLD % 


at lower prices than ever, but also in most cases deliver them 
Free to any part of the United States. Finally, we would like 
our friends to remember that from now on Peter Henderson 
& Co.’s Seeds can only be obtained by ordering direct from 
their Manual, or by direct purchase at their stores in New 
York. Send for the Manual in any of the ways suggested 
and see for yourself whether we have exaggerated in the 
slightest detail, finally 


QUR © SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all applicants sending 10 
cents for the Catalogue who will state where they saw this 
advertisement. 


Postal Card Applications will Receive No Attention. 


PETER HENDERSON:CO. 
35%37CoRTLANDT St NEW YORK 
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Let me impress upon you the name of 


FEDER’S POMPADOUR 
SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents) 


Try it and you will never use anything else. 
You know the result of using velveteens, plushes, 
cords, and braids. They are dirty, and have to be replaced many 
times before the skirt is worn out. ’S is clean, elagent, 
refined, and outwears the skirt. At all Dry Goods Stores, or 


write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker Street, New York 


The Mackintosh 
Dress Shirt $2.50 


Express Prepaid. Gives absolute pro- 
tection from rain. Once worn you would 
not be without one at any price, and _ lose 
the comfort, cleanliness, and healthful- 
ness they give. Made of rich dark blue or 
black serge cloth, plaid lining, Regular 


lengths. 34 to 42 inches. Special sizes ltrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


to order. 


Cape to Match $2.50 h 
, a a vaist. The: . as been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
ments ean be worn separately, “affording ia LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
special usefulness, or together they give /) WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
1 the prote 2 ial P 
heating and heavy weight or ® one-picce SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
aon ' | ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
mate tp cate of tah nae” ae is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRH@A. Sold 
trated circular free. Agents wanted. by druggists in every part of the world. 


LADIES’ SUPPLY CO =e 
‘ line Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 








8118 Forest Ave., B.8, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the consumer for 
25 years, at wholesale prices, saving him 
the dealers profits. Ship anywhere for 
examination. Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 55 styles of Har- 
ness. Top Buggies, $36 to$70. Surreys 
$50 to $125. Carriages, Phaetons, Traps, 
Wagonettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
Wagons. Send for large, free Catalogue 
of all our styles. 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG CO., 


AR . No.606 Surrey—Price with curtains,lamps,sunshade, 
W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKH TInD apron and fenders, 860, As good as sells fore90. 


PLAYS oir siieae Seas core Sone E¥3 Dr SAACTAOMPSONS EYE WATER 


IT’S ALL IN THE LENS 


No camera produces satisfac- 
tory results unless it is equipped 
with a good lens. = 
Our lenses have a world-wide 
reputation. Our Trade Mark on —— 
a camera means “‘ The Best.’’ is LOGUE FREE 


Complete outfits from $/8.00 GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. ; 
; 


























to $52.50. 761 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 


-wwrervw~wv""ewveeevvrwerewyrtwr,TTT Co 
wyvvVvvvvVvVvVvVvVvVVVVVVVVVTY 
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To Weigh the Baby 


Once a week the first six months, and ite 
once a month till two years old, <a say, is 
the surest guide to its con- 
dition, Out scales and 
willow basket make this 
no trouble to the mother, 

Basket can be detached, and 
scales used for other purposes, 
BABY BATH TUBS and 

TOILET SETS. 

HAMPER BASKETS 
with trays for baby’s first clothing, 
CREEPING APRONS, 


EAR CAPS to correct the dis- 
figuration of protruding ears. 


SHOES to prevent * TOEING IN 60 many 


Sood Chin gs for the Baby, 


make our store the most ad as wellas the most a. 
cal place to provide for its needs. 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the 
best things for children, for 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, Y. &. 


STERLING 
SILVER 


300 Gorham 8: 


To the First 300 Persons Correctly 
answering the following 


TRAIN QUESTION 


With trains leaving both St. Paul and New Orleans at 
noon every day in the month, the trip from one city to the 
other consuming six days and twenty-three hours, how 
many trains«would one leaving St.’Paul on January 15th 
meet on the sd to New Orleans? | 


DUNHAI(’S 
COCOANUT 


Is sold int, } and 1-lb. packages at 10 cents, 20 cents 
and 40 cents each by 400,000 grocers. It is perfectly 
digestable, and is better than fresh cocoanut for all 
purposes. Annual sales, 12,000,000 packages. 








Directions : Write your answer, name and address 
on a sheet, and attach the trade-marks cut from 
the front and back of one package of Dunham’s 
Cocoanut, any size. 

For list of awards, inclose stamped envelope. 
Contest closes March 1. Address 


CONTEST DEPARTMENT 
DUNHAM MFG. CO., James Slip, New York 





Please mention GopEY’s MAGAZINE when you write. 


Please mention GopEyY’s MAGAZINE when you write. 





Ws 0 a Wer. 
For Rats, Mice, Roaches, 
and Other Vermin. 


After eating, all vermin seek water and the open air. 
Hence this killer is the most cleanly on earth. 


For Sale by all Dealers. Price, 15 Cents. 
Send for Circular. 
NEWTON MANUFACTURING & CHEMICAL CO., 
95 William Street. New York. 
Please mention GoDEY’s MAGAZINE when you write. 





TYPEWRITERS 
HALF PRICE 


We will sell you any typewriter made 
for one half regular price, many for one 
quarter. Every machine guaranteed in 

rfect order. TYPEWRITERS SOLD, RENT. 
Eb, EXCHANGED. Sent anywhere with 
privilege of examination. Send for IIl- 
ustrat catalogue. 

214 La Salle 8t., 


National Typewriter Exchange, Chicago 


Please mention GODEY’s MAGAZINE when you write. 











‘75 Dr SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


LT TTT I RENESAS A tu er 
Vi SITERS WANTED to do Copvinc at home. 
7 LAW COLLEGE, LIMA, OHIO. 


‘lease mention GoDEY’s MAGAZINE when you write. 


2. TURKISH BATHS sone 


Just as delicious and healthful dry steam, 
vapor, oxygen and perfumed baths as you 
can get any where. se the 

Improved Turko-Russian 

Folding Bath Cabinet. 
Wonderfully beneficial to clreniation, com- 
plexion and general health. Send for des- 

B criptive circular, free. Mayor, Lane & 

Co.. 132 White St., Dept. K, N. ¥. 








STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Law is the keynote to success. We offer 
same courses as resident schools. Faculty 
composed of members of the Chicago bar. 
School endorsed by prominent judges. atty. 
gen’l, and other prominent men. Grad- 
uates in active practicein every state in 
the union. The correspondence method is 
recognized by the leading educators of the 
world. Sixth year Of success. Improved 
methods. Send for catalogue givin 
information. Chicago Correspondence 
School of Law, Reaper Blk, Chicag 








Please mention GoDEY’s MAGAZINE when you write. 








lease mention GopEy’s MAGAZINE when you write. 





tad Oo R a be A N D: learned for practical work 
in 6 to 12 weeks by Pernin 

method. Leads everywhere. World’s Fair award. No shading, no 
ition. Self-taught or by mail. Free lesson and booklet. Write, 


. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 





Please mention GoDEY’s MAGAZINE when you write. 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM svman 


BY MAIL 


New Home Study, easy and delightful. Spare moments suffi- 
cient. Self-interest should —— re you to make the most of life 
by p< ay ng enne powers which insure success in all under 

takings ing aids all classes, of every age, sex, and condi- 
tion in business and social life, more than this knowledge. 
Startling proofs pe Jelsetle information on request to Prof. 
L. H. ANDERSON, G 28, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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SEER IARI IIR IRE IRB 


OU owe it to your family, who are dependent upon : 
you, to give them the certain protection which sf 
only Life Insurance affords . . 








K 





THE, 


PRU DENTIAL 


HAS THE 
fn 


STRENGTN ay he - = 





SORIA EK 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


Issues Life Insurance Policies for Children, Women, and Men, ages J to 70— 
$50,000 to $15 — under PROFIT -SHARING POLICIES. Premiums 
payable Weekly, Quarterly, Half-Yearly, or Yearly 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


SERIE ORR EIR REE EERE EERE 
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FLORIDA, AUGUSTA, AIKEN— 


THE SOUTH 


The Southern Railway anounces the most per- 
fect dining and sleeping-car service for all South- 
ern cities and winter resorts for the season of 

17-98. The two Limited trains—the Washing- 
ton and Southern Limited and United States Fast 
Mail—are operated daily, every day in the year, 
giving the most superb service. New York to 
New Orleans, Aiken, Augusta, Asheville (‘‘ the 
Land of the Sky”), Savannah, Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine, Tampa, Atlanta, Memphis, Chatta- 
nooga, and, in fact, any point South or Southwest, 
Effective January 17th, the *‘ Florida Limited” will 


“be resumed—a most magnificently equipped train, 


built especially by the Pullman Company for this 
service, and will be operated solid between New 
York and St. Augustine, composed exclusively of 
dining, library, observation, drawing-room and 
compartment sleeping-cars ; also attached to this 
train will be most perfect service New York to 
Aiken and Augusta; also Brunswick, Ga., and 
Jekyl Island. For full particulars, etc., call on 
or address Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern passenger 
agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 
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THE MIDLAND ROUTE 


THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 


# CALIFORNIA 








CHICAGO MILWAUKEE & SEPAUL 


SLEEPING CAR BERTH RATE ONLY $6.00 
GLO TLIIEARTOBD.crncaAL PASSENGER AGET.OLD COLONY Bde RICO 

















New York to 


Sedat s..<. CLYRE LIME . Ser oes 


Tri-weekly sailings, at 3 P. M. 


Florida § susan. 


From Pier 29, E. R., New York to Florida 


- - WITHOUT CHANGE - - 
Arriving Jacksonville in Daylight 


Superb Passenger Accommodations. Quisine Unequalled. 
Electric Lights Charming Music Soft Sea Air 


Warm Southern Breezes 


Fishing and Boating on the beautiful St. John’s River 





UNSURPASSED 
“ PASSENGER 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


Ono iag Berwe : 
7 ONVILLE Fi 
er hen fon ahh vec 


R'GO. GENERAL AGENTS. 
RK i 12 SOUTH SS 





' 





Do not endanger health and risk life by chilling your system in 
changing from warm cars or steamers during cold and sloppy weather, 
when the CLYDE LINE will take you to the metropelis of the Trop- 
ical State without a single change. 

No necessity for going all rail, or part by rail and part by water, 
thus increasing the cost, when you can have meals and berth included 
without extra expense above cost of ticket, and go via a line that will 
take you all the way to Florida, without change. 

The CLYDE is the only line that does this. 

Literature, rates, sailing schedules, etc., furnished on application. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO. General Agents, 
5 Bowling Green, New York. 12 So. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 


A. P. LANE, New Eng. Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 
W. H. WarpurTON, Gen. Trav. Pass. Agt., }) - nae ore 
W. H. HenpErSoN. Gen. East. Pass. Agt., (5 Bowling a 
THEO. G. EGER, Traffic Manager, — 
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Columbias in Winter 


The Columbia Chain- 
less is weather proof—it 
can be ridden winter or 
summer without injury and 
avoids danger and trouble, 
All Columbias are made of 
famous 5 per cent. Nickel 


and enjoy the novelty and 
benefits of winter riding. 


Columbia Chainless 
Models 50 and 51 - - $125 


Columbia Chain Wheels 
Models 45, 46 and 49, $75 
Hartfords, $50 and $45 
Made of “‘Pioneer”’ Fifty P’t 
Carbon Steel Tubing 
Vedettes, $40 and $35 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Ct. 


Catalogue for one 2-c. 
stamp, or free upon appli- 
cation to any Columbia 
dealer. 











Steel Tubing. Buy now 











Advanced 
Ideas —— 


mark the design and con- 
struction of 1898 Crawford 
Bicycles. Forged frame 
connections, flush joints, 
arched fork crown—every- 
thing that can help inspeed 
and comfort. And all for 
the popular price that we 
fixed last year—$s50._ Reli- 
able Crawfords for $35 also, 
with children’s models at 
$20 to $30. Tandems, $75. 








$50 Price of highest 


grade Crawford 
Assures you all the cycling pleasure that it is possible to buy. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Md. 


NEW YORK—BOSTON—BALTIMORE—CHICAGO—ST, LOUIS 








NOTES FOR CYCLISTS 
America Leads the World 


The mechanical genius of America is nowhere 
more fully demonstrated than in the perfection of 
its bicycles, those of American make taking the pre- 
cedence everywhere. 


Popular with Clergymen. 


Even the Romish priesthood in some parts of En- 
rope have taken to the cycle ; with Protestant min- 
isters it has long been a favorite recreation, the exer- 
cise counteracting the effects of the sedentary life 
usually led by ministers of the Gospel. However, in 
some portions of Europe, priests are forbidden this 
mneans of recreation. 


Women Agents in Demand 
Women bicycle agents are quite successful and are 
in demand by a number of firms. No one can quite 
so successfully show a prospective feminine buyer 
the good points of a wheel as a skilful rider of her 
own sex, attired in a fetching costume. 


Shall Teachers Ride? 


It is stated in a French journal that the Board of 
Education forbids the riding of bicycles by women 
teachers in going to and from their work. The 
American pedagogue is at liberty to ride to her 
school, but is not allowed to wear bloomers or any 
radically distinctive costume while in pursuance of 
her duties. 


Some English Costumes 


Englishwomen are given to showiness of costume 
on the wheel. In Hyde Park they may be seen in 
red and green costumes, and, in spring and, summer, 
white piqué and corduroy. Such dresses are only 
acceptable when immaculate, and one can imagine 
that a white costume can never be worn and look 
fresh more than once. 


Good Roads Increase 
Never has any sport done so much for the cause 
of good roads as the bicycle. A few years hence, 
when sufficient money has been appropriated for 
keeping the roads in order, the people of this coun- 
try will bless the day when the wheel becamera fact- 
or in civilization. 


Hands On! 

In Austria an edict has been issued forbidding 
feminine cyclists from riding in crowded thorough- 
fares with their hands off their handlebars. This is 
frequently seen in New York streets and no one re- 
monstrates, 


The Donkey 


The donkey and the bicycle are having a fight for 
supremacy in the orient; when the roads are bad 
the donkey is supreme, but on the smooth arid 
stretches of road in Egypt the cycle is paramount. 


Bicyles for Sidewalk Inspection. 


Detroit is putting the bicycle to a new and very 
practical use. To prevent damage suits by person: 
who have been injured by defective sidewalks, : 
corps of sidewalk inspectors has been appointe:. 
These men will be asked to use bicycles in the pc'- 
formance of their duty, and an amendment to t 
bicycle ordinance will be introduced in the Counc: 
giving the inspectors the privilege of riding on t.:¢ 
walks, The men will wear uniforms. 
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Chainless 


Ladies’ Qhainless 
Diamond Candem $ | 5 


Combination Tandem 





Special 


Ladies’ Special $7 5 


Racer 


ml 5 5() 


Che Leading Line for ’9s 


E. C, STEARNS & Co 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO TORONTO 
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of Japan Tea, accuratelv pre- 
pared, embodies all the delic- 
ious, soothing and refreshing 
properties which the experi- 
ence of centuries has proven to 
exist pre-eminently in this - 


“Nectar of the East.” 
Above all others, grade for 


grade, and price for price, 
Japan Tea is noted for its dis- 
tinctly marked superiority of 
flavor and aroma. 


apan lea 


possesses these characteristics, 
not only as the result of the 
natural advantages of Japan- 
ese soil and climate, but equally 
so, perhaps, because of the 
clean and careful metheds by 
which it is uniformly prepared 
for market. 


The recognition of these 
sterling qualities has led to 
largely increased consumption. 
Already two-thirds of all the 
tea used in America is grown 
in Japan. 


How to Make Japan Tea. 
(OFFICIAL RECIPE.) 

First: Useasmall, dry and thoroughly clean porce- 
lain or porcelain-lined teapot. 

SECOND: Put in one teaspoonful of tea-leaves for 
each cup of teadesired. 

THIRD: Pour on the required quantity of freshly 
boiled water, and let it stand from two to three 
minutes with closed lid. Never boil the leaves, Tea- 
leaves should be kept in tight can or jar, free from 
moisture. 
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PAN Bn: 


Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer 


i 
BINNER = 











Your Hair 


may be as fine and undies as 
this. If it is thin it can be made 
thick. If short it can be made to 
grow. Hall’s Hair Renewer does 
it. It makes healthy hair, and 
healthy hair grows, and is beautiful 

















PARFUMERIE 


ED. PINAUD 


37 BOULEVARD DE STRASBOURG, PARIS 


QUEEN OF VIOLET PERFUMES 


MOST EXQUISITE AND REFINED 
The true odor of the living flower. 


The remarkable permanency of this perfume 
recommends itself above all others. 


Beware of inferior perfumes 
sold under similar names. 








THE BEST HAIR RESTORER 
A POSITIVE DANDRUFF CURE 
A few applications will restore the hair 
to perfect life and vigor. 
It should be on the dressing-table of every 
gentleman and gentlewoman. 


On sale at all first-class dealers’. 











the better you understand the mechanical pring 

on which it works the more you know of 
simplicity of its construction, the more sure you 
are of its absolute superiority over all other dise 
tance recorders for bicycles 


Price $1.00. Atall retailers. Catalogue free from 


VEEDER MFG. CO. = Hartford, Conn. 


Highest Awards at Brussels and Nashville Expositions 
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FEDER’S SKIRT 
POMPADOUR PROTECTOR 


is crowned with ciated for its su- 
every woman's \periority over 
approval. Cor- oraids, plushes, 
rect in every, cords, and 
detail—appre-: veleveteens. 





Made in all At all Dry 
colors and in- 200ds 
destructible. Stores or 
It saves the write to 
skirt and fur- 
nishes a newt 


98-100 
Bleecker St. 
New York 


i Tn buying 
perience Aer : 
you will re FAO ae) etd A 
nore tea A : binding, be 
clean and oe cote 
honest Feder’s 

is stamped 
on every 
yard. 



























































Binding, Facing or Pro- 
tector on the market, 3 
Shrunk ready for use. 
Please bind one of your 


own dresses with Goff’s 
Angora Braid, we know 
you will then recom- 
mend it to all of your 
friends. It is three- 
quarters inch in width, 
IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. 


By mail, any shade, 5 yd. stick for 12 cents, or 36 
y@. roll for 75 cents, in stamps. 


If you prefer a cord edge braid, order ora 
3 contains a pure worsted cord, dyed 

to match the braid (other makes have a sedhen 
core), will not fray out like twisted or braided 
cords, “Cord Edge,” any shade or length, 5c. yd. by mail, 


D. GOFF & SONS, - Pawtucket. R. L 




















GLIMPSES OF FASHION 
By CounTEss ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 
Forcing the Advent of Spring 


The demi-season is upon us, and as the shop 
keepers must make the wheels go round in this un. 
seasonable weather, it is the custom to exhibit the 
flimsiest creations of the loom—diaphanous organ. 
dies, lawns, batistes, and dotted Swisses. 


Cottons Will Be Popular 
That this is to be cotton-year is plainly demon- 
strated, for what woman, with an eye to effect, could 
resist the fascination of these lovely goods, crisp, 
cool, becoming, and not dear. The printed mous- 
selines and organdies are as open as woven air, of as 
exquisite coloring and design as if limned by an ar 
tist’s hand, and of such moderate prices as would 
tempt even the most economical woman to buy, 
Then there is a bewildering array of flowered dimi- 
ties, striped and checked lawns and ginghams, with 

the more substantial cheviots and piqués. 


Daintier Designs in Silks 

The industrious silk-worm has not forgotten to 
spin his lustrous web, for the India silks, Japanese 
crépes, and grenadines are marvellously lovely. The 
patterns shown in the Indias are of less aggressive 
proportions than they were last spring. They are 
patterned in rings, coin-spots, polka-dots, and small 
bouquets, or other devices. 


An Ever Popular Fabric 
Chaillie, that useful material, a costume of which 
is a necessity in every well-dressed woman’s ward- 
robe, reveals little that is startlingly new : dark-blue 
grounds strewn with detached flowerets, and satin- 
striped, or delicate creams brilliant with the painted 
beauties of the garden. 


Wools for Early Spring Wear 

For early spring wear suits are made of the light 
weight English wools in mixed colorings, such as 
light-brown, gray, tan, beige, and a variety of neu- 
tral tintings barred unobtrusively with red, blue, 
orange, and black. Wool canvases, etamines, and 
mexicaines bid fair to be as popular as they were 
last season ; they are to be worn over a color. 


Shirt Waists Become More Ornate 

Shirt waists made their bow to the public soon 
after Christmas. There can never be any striking 
originality in these useful adjuncts of the toilet. The 
only observable thing is that they are slightly more 
ornate than usual. Those which will delight the 
summer-girl, are tucked crosswise or diagonally, the 
sleeves following suit. Some of the more elaborate 
are trimmed with needle-work or lace, and are puffed, 
shirred, or otherwise ornamented. Wash-silks are 
popular, and their waists are modelled after those 
of cheviot and lawn. Linen collars, but not neces 
sarily cuffs, are worn. Shirt-waists cuffs are 
starched like those of a man this spring. 


New Ideas in Skirts 

Skirts are much trimmed, which is a_ befitting 
fashion for light summer materials. The Spanish 
flounce will be deservedly popular, as no prettier 
way of making a lawn or organdie could be devised. 
A number of tiny lace-edged ruffles, bouillones, or 
clusters of tucks are used. The very latest thing is4 
skirt ready made, and tucked all the way to the 
waist ; the only work necessary is the putting on of 
the band and the facing of the skirt. 
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widdle your 
thumbs, 

\ if you’ve nothing bet- 
‘( NS . ter to do, in the time 
\ “AA pr that’s saved by wash- 
\ SZ Yip ing with Pearline. 
Better be sitting in idleness than to spend 
unnecessary time washing with soap, doing 
unhealthy and wearying work. But almost 
RY every woman has something or other that she 
ye; talks of doing “when I get time for it.” Washing 


nese 


The | “mee, With Pearline will save time for it. Za 
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in stamps to cover 
postage brings a _ 
sufficient quantity 


‘ f days’ trial 
Cash Prizes ep 
Dentifrices 
TO SUBSCRIBERS des RR. PP, 
WHO READ THE Bénédictins 
ADVERTISEMENTS d S 7 
IN THIS NUMBER € Ooulac 
ELIXIR—POWDER—PASTE 


All perfect as dentifrices, and in the 


A FASCINATING, EDUCATING elixir form curing toothache and in 
flamation of the mouth and throat. 


CONTEST rom 

Bénédictins’ Dentifrices 
SEE SECOND AND THIRD 3 net Se oe 
ADVERTISING PAGES. .° NEW YORK 
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A Sure Road to Beauty 


The justly famed Complexion Specialists, The Misses Bell, of No. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
now offer the public generally the Complexion Tonic which they have so long used successfully 
in personal treatment under the patronage of the leaders of New York’s elite society. 

It wa. only after the repeated solicitations of friends and acquaintances that The Misses Bell 
were induced to make known the secret they had for years held so sacred. 


MISSES BELL'S COMPLEXION TONIC 


is entirely different and far superior to anything ever before offered, in that it has almost imme- 
diate effect in clearing and brightening the skin. It is not a cosmetic in any sense of the word, as 
it does not cover up the blemishes as powders and pastes do, but is a colorless liquid that, when 
applied to the skin, does not show, but its effect is marvelous, as it cleanses the pores of the skin 
of all poisonous and foreign fillings, and dissolv es entirely freckles, pimples, blackheads, moth 
patches, excessive oiliness or redness in the skin. Its use is so simple that a child can follow 
directions and get the best result. The Misses Bell have placed the price of their wonderful Com- 
plexion Tonic at $1.00 per bottle, which is sufficient to clear the ordinary skin. 

The Misses Bell expect to sell thousands of bottles from this announcement, and, in order to 
satisfy the most —— that their Complexion Tonic is exactly as they represent it, and that they 
have absolute confidénge in its wonderful merit, they will send it to you safely packed in plain 
wrapper, free from observation of the curious, so that 


One Bottle Costs You Nothing 


if the effect is not exactly as claimed, so that you take no risk in sending for this wonderful 
complexion purifier. 

The price, $1.00, places it within the reach ofall. It will absolutely clear a poor complexion 
and beautify a good one. It is indeed a boon to women, and this generous offer should be 
accepted by all. 

Ladies can address The Misses Bell on all matters of complexion and hygiene in the strictest 
contigiace, and satisfactory advice will be given promptly without charge. An_ interesting 
pamphlet will be sent upon receipt of stamp. 

Address all communications and send all orders to THE MISSES BELL, or 


{\ THE BELL TOILET CO., 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


2e—= 
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FAC-SIMILE OF 2PART/MATTRESS 4FT. ele 500 Oo 
WIDE, 6FT. 31N.LONG .4INCH RoRDER: WEIGHT 
45.Bs. Costs $15.59 IF MADE IN ONE PART 

costs 50°7S LESS. — 


2 feet 6 seats wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35 ALL 

3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 “a ~ ol 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 "aaa 

4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 | ———— 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 7 “Saute everywnere. 


Send a postal card for our handsome illustrated pamphlet, ‘‘The Test 
cf Time,’’ mailed free for the asking. It gives full paiculers regard- 
ing our offer to sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it 
and get your money back if not the equal of any $50.00 Hair Mattress 
in cleanliness, durability and comfort, and if not satisfactory in every 
possible way at the end of THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Our name and guarantee on every mattress. Not for sale at stores. 


We have cushioned 25.000 churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions. 


OsTERMOOR & Co. 23 Fi IZABETH ST N: ». Yorr 
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Can be grown upon any head, irrrespec. 
tive of age or length of me bald if a you 
V2 will but send for our Free — 
Information how to grow ioe 
) LUXURIANT EG Pe Bald Head, stop Falling Hair an ke 





LUXURIANT ET Pa We 2 Scalp Diseases. This is indeed a 
m le Offer when you con- 
sider the ease by which the wonderful charm of a Beautiful Head of Hai: 
hy can be attained through simply reading the Free Information we send. 


DANDRUFF, ECZEMA, TETTER AND FALLING HAIR LEAD TO BALDNESS, 


No woman should ontne her scalp to remain in that condition one minute, for as 
sure as night follows day, sooner or later she will find the doors of society closed 
against her. Ladies, especially, are su 5 to scalp diseases, and when they can 

allay the hot and irritating feeling, and induce a thick and lu int growth of 
aie, a= are more than delighted. Ba This is just exac what our 

ree Information will do for every man, woman and child who will read it 
and follow instructions. You can not afford to be without this information one 
minute longer. It is worth its weight in gold to any person afflicted with 
Baldness, Falling Hair or Scalp Diseases. 


Write at Once and We will Send it to You, Prepaid. FREE, 


THE ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 


“The SiS Glory of Woman is Her Hair.”’ Dept. A.4, Box 779, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A 





na. 2. HAVES, of mate Na 3 of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cures ASTHMA 
to Stay Cured 


Correspondence invited. No charge for advice as to 
curability. Write for Examination Blanks. 





irs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
Just as delicious and healthful dry steam, LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
pe ao ny parent baths as you | WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUGSESS. It 
a SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, 

foltae Semecebest. ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
Wonderfully beneficial to circulation, com- is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA. Sold 


fa plexion and general health. Send for des- . : . 
Br rviptive circular, free. Mayor, Lane & by druggists in every part of the world. 


€o., 132 White St.. Dept. K, N.Y. Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 
Free to all Women. 


SoRE EYES Dy ISAACTHOMPSON EYE WATER 
I have learned of a very simple home treatment which 


PAMPHLET mailed FREE. Tells will readily cure all female disorders. It is nature’s own 
how to restore lost hearing, prevent remedy and I will gladly send it free to every suffering 
deafness, and enable anyone to hear woman. Address Mabel EK. Rush, Joliet, Ills. 

faintest sound. Address F.F. FINLAY, 913 Post St, San Francisco. 


For Rats, Mice, Roaches, and 
Other Vermin. 


After eating, all vermin seek water and the open air. Hence this 
iller is the most cleanly on earth, 


For Sale by all Dealers. Price, 15 Cents. 
Send for Circular. 


i 
1 oe, ee ae - 
@ TURKISH BATHS AT HOME! “S=earpeam ¢ Dm pute ans 
32» QUAKER 2222. BATH CABINET : 2" 2-3 


Pneu . Piles, Dr i 
Nature’s Health Producer and Preserver. Absolute Home Necessity. e @ Preun Skin, Herve end Kidney 
Superior to Water Baths. Saves Medicine and Doctor Bills. © Troubles. Suateen a6 hemes. 


Enjoy Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Perfumed, Thermal, Medicated and Vapor Baths in the 
privacy of your room at home or abroad for3cts. Water Baths cleanse the outer skin or surface 
only. Our method cleanses, purifies invigorates, and tones up the entire system wepeee Fo and outwardly 





























by opening the 5 million clogged pores of the skin, enabling nature in her own way to expel b: ete 
allimpurities and effete matter from the body. Makes your blood pure, your sleep sound. You feel younger 
like a new being. It positively prevents and cures disease. Endorsed by the most eminent physi- 
cians and over 97,000 users. Ladies are enthusiastic in its praise. No assistant or experience eo ued. 
A child can operate it. pesaenaions Weight, 5lbs. Best made. Pat’d, size folded 15 in. sq.,3 in. thick. 
Shipped to any address on receipt of $5.00, Complete with heater, directions, formulas, ete. 
resented, or money refanded. 0 r to-day. 

AGENTS ‘WA ANTED Gentlemen or ladies. $100 a month and expenses. We start you- 
= plan. No experience. You work at home or travel. Everybody buys. 
Business men, families, physicians, stores. Over 97 . 9,000,000 to be sold. Patrons delighted. 50 
im 12 days, besides attending to her household Ieticee ene. Steele writes: **Will make $2,500 this year sure. Id last 3 doz. in 11 days. 
Ship 5 doz. more, quick.” Mr. Tassell sold 339 ) Qualore in 87 davs in Canada. Agents all making money. Ladies very successful. Failure 
impossible. We are 2. Capital ———_. Largest urers ot Bath Conince in the world. 

iteto-day for book on home tngeeest, teotimonta . nts’ terms, etc., Free. x. BLD MFG. CO. 
ve ug! y reliable. EDITOR... } or oO. 
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WISE ADVICE T0 HUSBANDS 


Those Who Have Ailing Wives 
Will do Well to Accept It 








O NOT wrangle and quarrel, and finally rush into the courts and try 

to geta seperation from your faithful wife; but just stop a moment 

and think! Your wife, who was even-tempered and aintable, and all that 

was lovely when you married her, has changed. Now she is peevish, irritable, 

jealous, discontented and miserable—in a word, she has a nervous disorder 
of some kind. 

Law is not the remedy for this condition, she needs medical treatment. 

My advice to you is, sit down and write a letter to that friend of 
women, Mrs. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass., state fully and freely the whole 
case to her and she will honestly advise you what to do. Give your wife 
that chance, good man! 

If you do not wish to write about your wife, bring her a bottle of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, watch its effects, you will soon 
see the beginning of the improvement; then get her another, and keep it 
up until she is restored to you, the same lovely woman you married years ago. 

Following we relate the circumstances of a case of this nature. Mrs, 
Metva RovutTon, of Camby, Ind., says: 


“JT have used Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and found it 
to be of great benefit to me. I had the headache all the time, also a 
terrible backache, was nervous, cross and irritable. I looked so pale that 
people would ask me what was the matter. I suffered in this way for 
about four years, until one day about in despair my husband brought me 
a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. I commenced its 
use, and, much to every one’s surprise, it cured me. It has completely 
changed my disposition for the better also. Several of my neighbors, 
knowing what the Pinkham medicine has done for me, are taking it, and 
are much pleased with the result.” 
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ETHEL. For more than ten years I suffered severely from dyspepsia, ard 
during that time consulted many physicians. First it was the family docicr 
in New York, where I then resided, and later I had treatment at the New 
York Hospital, but obtained no permanent relief. For over a month I had | 
visited my family physician in Bayonne, twice in every week, and as a 
last resort an appointment had been made when I was to submit to the 
process of having the stomach washed out by the syphon arrangement, 
which is found a mode of treatment more benificial in“ts effects than 
enjoyable in the process. About this time, however, I had a conversation with 
a friend who was acquainted with the merits of Ripans Tabules, and he 
presented me with a box for trial. Well, I did try them, and could feel 
that they did me good, so I bought more, and in my house nowadays 
you will always find a supply of Ripans Tabules. I find them easier to 
take than — or liquids, or even than ne oye 3 hot water in the 
morning. y condition is so much improved that of late I have had no 
occasion to resort to them at all. Before I found the Tabules, my bill for 
attendance and medicine was rarely less than three dollars a week. The 
Tabules have not only improved my condition, but have been effecacious | 
in the case of friends to whom I have recommended them. \ 











— 
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Running ’’ Typewriter ’’ a 7 Yo = at, < 

The Ball-Bearing Type-Bar Marks an Era in pis IS Ye YY) WZ ia 


Typewriter Construction WRITER’ FRA wit/Z 


(Full-page cut of it in our free pamphlet) 


= ? 







greatly in- 
creasing the 
ease, speed, and 
accuracy. As the 
type in printing 
move only half 
as far as in 
other makes, 
the speed is 
greatest and the 

touch lightest. “aun 


PRINTS LIKE A PRESS— 


Leads in Handy Modern Features no blur, no dirty ribbon. 


LIGHTEST KEY TOUCH, because of the compound levers. me - 
GREATEST SPEED, because of the Cogyertable Speed Williams Typewriter Co., Derby, Conn. 


Gy 
This is the way it 





f 





















Escapement. f 
MOsT CONVENIENT PAPER FEED, because of the Sa gan Salle St. | New York, 273 Broadway. 
unique Paper-Fingers, and ease with which writing is seen. pment Retype seal as + ~speer 
BEST FOR BOTH CORRESPONDENCE AND MAN- Atlanta, 16 Norih Pryor St. Dekver aan Eneenni ets 
IFOLDING, because of the instantly interchangeable Print- St. Louis, 306 North Third St. Montreal, 200 Mountain St. 
ing Cylinders. Philadelphia, rorg Market St. Richmond, org F. Ma‘n St. 
316 Broadway, London, 104 Newgate St. Cincinnati, 449 Walnut St. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER co. New York > Milwaukee, 224 Grand Ave. 

















MUSIC ON YOUR OWN TERMS. 


Nothing gives a larger return of pleasure for the money than a 
Graphophone. Nothing affords so much and so varied enter- 
tainment. It is not a toy, but a perfect talking-machine which 
will record and reproduce anything spoken or sung to it, and thus 
afford endless delight and instruction. You can have reproduc- 
tions, at any time, of the music of famous bands or emipfiant vocal 
or instrumental performers. One who owns a Graphophone has 
at commSnd all the pleasures that dwell in the realm of sound. 
The Graphophone is made to run with a clockwork motor, so 
any one who can turn a key can operate it. Graphophones are 
easy to get, for the prices are low. There is no musical instrument 
that will compare with the Graphophone as a pleasure-maker. 


GRAPHOPHONES FROM $10 UP. 
Write for Catalogue B, M. 


¥COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 


Dept. B. M. 
NEW YORK, 1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway.  — PHILADELPHIA, 1032 Chestnut Street. 
PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO, 211 State Street. BALTIMORE, 110 E. Baltimore Street. 
ST. LOUIS, 720-722 Olive Street. BUFFALO, 313 Main Street. 
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A growth of hair on the upper lip, also occasionally on 
the neck and arms, is the humiliation of many of my sex. 
I suffered for years; tried, by actual count, eleven 
different advertised remedies, and submitted once toan 
electrical operation. Nothing was effective until I came 
across a preparation in a little hair-dressing shop in 
Paris, six years ago. 

It removed the unsightly growth of hair, which had 
become thick and coarse on account of the frequent ap- 
plications of advertised stuff, which removed the hair 
temporarily, but caused it to grow coarser than ever. 
When I say that this certain Parisian preparation 
effected a perntgnant removal, I mean just as I say—per- 
mendagt, for it has been six years since I first used itand 
there is no sign of a renewed growth yet. 

I paid six hundred francs for the formula and have 
earned my living by selling this preparation ever since. 
I call it simply, ‘‘ Helen Markoe’s Depilatory.”’ 
United States Health Reports (Vol. iv., No. 
2S, page 11) officially endorses as follows: 
** Upon analysis we find Helen Markoe’s prep- 
aration to contain such ingredients as wil 
destroy follicle and otherwise permenaptly 
remove hair. Is harmless to skin.”’ 

I employ no agents, and give each patron my 
sonal attention. Write for particulars to 

HELEN G. MARKOE, Room 2037 M. 


Amer. Tract Society Bldg., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 
For The Face 


If one has the courage to wear a flannel mask 
upon which is spread a paste made of stale bread 
and milk, it will be found extremely beneficial to the 
complexion. Before adjusting it the face should be 
well rubbed with cold cream or vaseline, which will 
prevent sticking; for in the morning the poultice 
will be quite dry. After the mask is removed the 
face should be bathed in warm milk; the skin will 
be soft, white, and firm. 


Another Whitening Compound 


Lola Montez, so renowned for her beauty, was 
in the habit of using the following compound: Take 
the whites of three eggs, and beat with three grains 
of alum until they become a thick paste; spread 
the mixture thickly upon a linen mask, smear the 
shoulders, arms, and hands with it, protecting the 
latter with gloves. This astringent paste gives firm- 
ness to the skin and imparts purity of tcne. 


For a Chapped Skin 


Oil of almonds...... 

White wax 

Spermaceti 

Melt in a china receptacle and 
mixed ; continue beating until cold. 


RECIPE No. 2 


4 ounces 

1 ounce 
.... 2 ounce 
stir until well 


+ pound 

1 gill 

i ounce 
Lemon juice 2 ounces 
Boil and beat until cold. 


To Remove Dandruff 


Salts of tartar....... 

Tincture cantharides.. 15 drops 

Lemon-juice + pint 

Dissolve the salts in the lemon-juice and add the 
other ingredients ; expose to the air half an hour, 
then bottle. 


3 drams 


Cold Cream 


6 ounces 
14 ounce 
3 drams 
3 ounces 
. 3 grains 


Spermaceti 
White wax 
Rose water 
Carbonate potas 
Spirits of wine. 1 ounce 

Oil of roses 3 drams 
Melt the three first ingredients together adding the 

others gradually. 


Opera Bags and Fans 


Opera bags are of supreme elegance; they are 
made of rich brocade in faded tints and are sufli- 
ciently large to contain not only the opera glasses, 
but the coin purse, the’kerchief, and a bottle of smell- 
ing salts. 

Fans are mostly of the dainty empire style so use- 
less and yet so pretty ; they are of gauze,-paper, and 
silk, painted in Greuze or Watteau style, elaborated 
with spangles or appliqués of Honiton lace or duch- 
ess. The sticks are of mother of pearl, ebony, ivory 
- tortoise-shell ; fans are now worn upon the chate- 
aine. 
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It is easy to see which 
side of this shoe has been pol- 
ished with Vici Leather Dressing. 
The lustre, the softness, the look of 
newness, all testify to the merits of 
this great medicine for leather. 


VI Cl LEATHER 
DRESSING 
is prepared for all kinds of leather—all 


kinds of shoes. Sold by all dealers. It 
is made bythe makers of Vici Kid, known 


= and worn the wide world round. An 

i e(; oY instructive book, handsomely He 
“5 ee ustrated, about shoes and 

eNeN their care, mailcd free. 
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Grandma 
And the daughter replies: 


Not in your way, Grandma, but 
even little Mary can do it with a 


Polypus Knitter 


‘The new invention for doing quick, 
beautiful knithag 


“In 15 Minutes! decrease oe 





Slumber Robes, Leggirigs, 
You Can Mofflers, Carriage Robes, 


© Afg Baby Blankets, 
Kn it we 0 the etc., etc. 
Sent by mailto any address Absolute Accyrasy and Wonderful Rapidity 


on receipt of price 
Full Directions are sent with every Polypus Knitter 


Be sure to mention 


Godey's Magasine when olypus Knitter Co., 150 Nassau St., New York 


you write 
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PRESERVE THIS AS IT IS AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER! 


And to induce all flower-loving readers to try our Collection 
we make the following offer which can- 
not be equalled for the money. 


A COMPLETE FLOWER GARDEN For 20c. 


For 20c, in stamps or silver we will send you. postpaid, the follow- 
ing, including our catalogue, profusely illustrated, FREE, telling you 
how to plant and grow the following seec, which you will admit from a 
point of art is well worth the money ; also a large packet of new Petunia 
shaped Morning Glories, scalloped fringed, very attractive, something new ; 
oue packet of single flowering Dahlia, highly attractive, blooms first season, 
also Elliott's miniature Four O’Clocks, valuable annual free bloomer 
with prismatic shading; Elliott’s new Mammoth Mignonette, grandest 
variety ever offered, cannot be equalled for its fragregce; Nasturtium, 
royal blue mixture, comprises all the new and latest shades (50c. in value for 20c.) 
MORNING GLORIES—New Petunia-shaped, very early. Its profusion of colors ALL 
makes it very desirable 10c. 


DAHLIA-—Single-flowering. A combination of colors very striking. A free bloomer. FOR 
Blooms the first season from seed 10c. 


10¢ 7 y) 
NASTURTIUM—Royal biue is the latest production of all the leading new varieties. 
E 


xtra selected and we highly recommend it 10c. 
y fra rent : DIMES . 


Actual Value at retail, 50c. Remember 20c. buys them all. SOc. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, Seedsmen, 54 and 56 Dey St., New York. (Dep't A) 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


_ but have sold direct to the consumer for 
25 years, at wholesale prices, saving him 
the dealers profits. Ship anywhere for 
examination. Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 55 styles of Har- 
ness. Top Buggies, $36 to$70. Surreys 
$50 to $125. Carriages, Phaetons, Traps, 
Wagonettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
Wagons. Send for large, free Catalogue 
of all our styles. 


HART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG CO., - ee: a 
sec’ .606 S —Pri ithe ns,lamps,suns: 
W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART,IND. —— ona fenders, 860, As good as sells for8#. 
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000 in Cash Prizes 


Are offered to subscribers who read 
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the advertisements in this number 


See Second and Third Advertising Pages y 
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ROYAL SHOW PANSIES, trreoiswcting and Bnestearictics 


that can be secured in Europe, without question the Best strain of Pansy. 


NASTURTIUM 


Over 20 varieties, embracing every known 
3 good sort, including Aurora, Empress of India, 


Yellow and Spotted. Very Best. 


SWEET PEA y European and American named sorts. 


ach variety FOR ONLY 6 GENTS atarssettwrotriends § 


that grow flowers. 
¥ Flower Seeds to new customers. 


Over 40 named varieties of Eckford’s best 


A genuine — ain made to introduce my 
CLUDING FREE COPY of 


= my Catalogue for 1898, the oe. book published, devoted 
exclusively to Flower Seeds, and ‘““FLORALCULTURE”, (revised 
i edition) how to grow flowers from seed. 


_MISS C,H. LIPPINCOTT, 1 319-323 6th St. S., Minneapolis, | a 2 


Cr Brlrtlrtis i» 


Lady Bird, King Theodore, Pearl White, Ruby King, New Brilliant, 4 








MULTIFLORA 
SEEDLINGROSE 


NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES 


With seed of these new Roses an ge may be had in bloom in 
Gu di ays from time of sowing Plant at any time. They grow 
quickly and flowers appear in large clusters and in such quantity 
that a plant looks like a bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, 
where they bloom allsummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses of various 
colors—white, pink, crimson, etc.—no two alike, and mostly_per- 
fectly double and verv sweet. Greatest of moveios. Seed 20c. 
per pkt., e. pkts. for 50c.—or for 40c. we will send 
- New Multiflora Roses. Ali colors. 

Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 
Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea. A real gem. 
* Verbena, Giant White Scented. 
“ Tree Strawberry. Largest, finest berry. 
bulb Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia. 
Fancy Gloxinia. Extra 
“ Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 
‘* 1 Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 
“ Fancy Gladiolus. Au different colors. 
10 “ Flowering Oxalis. Mixedcolors. Also, 
Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine fora year: 
illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted to Flowers and 
Gardening. Worth $1.50, but for trial 


All the above for 40c. postpaid 
Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Rare Re ew Fruits, is the finest ever issued; profusely illus- 
trated. 12 Magnificent Large Colored Plates, 160 pages. 

Mailed for ba or FREE to any who expects to send us an order 
aiter getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
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Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
14 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
—. id oar full address by return mail and 
will forward the Bluine, —— and 
a large Premium List. Nomoneyr ed. 
BLUINE CO., Box U, Concord Junction, 88. 





A Woman Florist 


EVERBLOOMING 
ROSES 


Red, White, Pink, Yellow and 
Blush 


FOR 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 


‘vend 10 cents for the above Five colors of Roses. I want to 
show you samples of the Roses I grow, hence this offer. My 
es Magazine ‘‘How to Grow Flowers” three months 

FREE with every order. 


The Star Eight Ever-Blooming Roses for 25 Cents 

Star of Gold, deep golden yellow, Snowflake, pure snow 
white, always_in bloom. _ Bridesmaid, the best pink rose, 
lovely buds. Crimson Bedder, rich velv ety crimson in large 
clusters. Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, delicate shell pink, very 
fragrant. Empress of China, ever-blooming pink rose, either 
bush or climber. Clothilde Soupert, the great garden or pot 
rose. Franciska Kruger, coppery yellow and shades of crimson. 


Some Special BARGAINS in Flower Collections 


8 Hibiscus; 1 Palm; 1Jasemine, . . b° oe ae 25 cts 
6 Begonias ‘Choicest-Flow ering varieties, ° . s See 
8 of the loveliest fragrant ever-blooming Roses, . 2 25 cts 
8 Hardy Roses, each one different, fine for garden, 25 cts 
8 Finest Flow ering Geraniums, double or single, . 25 cts 
8 Carnations, the ‘‘ Divine Flower” all colors, . 25 cts 
8 Prize-Winning Chrysanthemums, world-beaters, .« aoe 
8 Assorted Plants, suitable for pots or the yard, . . 25 cts 
8 Beautiful Coleus, will make a charming bed, . . . 25cts 
8 Sweet-Scented Double Tube Roses, . . ... . . 25cts 
8 Lovely Fuchias, double and single... . . - « ects 
10 Lovely Gladialas, the prettiest flower grown, « eo « « BMects 
12 Superb Large-Flowered Pansy Plants, . 25 cts 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Any §5 sets for $1.00; half of any 5 sets, saeaniie 
I guarantee satisfaction Once a customer. alw ays one. Catalogue Free 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 174, Springfield, Ohio 


Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS No attorney’s fee until patent obtained. 


WRITE FOR INVENTORS’ GUIDE. 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
LAYS¢: and Parlor. Catalog for 2 = 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, I 


learned for practical work 

SHORTHA N D in 6 to 12 weeks by Pernin 
method. Leads everywhere. World’s Fair award. No shading, no 
osition. Self-taucht or by mail. Free lesson and booklet. Write, 


. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich, 


sore EYES Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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‘*Durkee’s Salad Dressing is the best thing I have eaten since I left China. Buy me one hundred 
cases to take home for myself and one hundred more as a present for the Emperor.” 

Send for FREE booklet on ‘‘ Salads: How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many valuable and 
novel receipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample toc, 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 128 Water Street. New-York 


ovovore"""3| Press Clippings 


Can you write The sayings of the press on every topic of 


interest at your disposal through our Bureau. 
We read practically all the daily and weekly 


A Story ? newspapers of the country and supply clip- 


pings on any subject for class and trade 





3 
. 


papers, public and professional men, business 
and supply houses. 


If you can tell a bright, new | che Hew England Newspaper Bureau 
story Che Editor will reward you 146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





well. The third annual prize TEN WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS! 
P Strange as it may appear, that big family paper, the ///us- 
story contest begins Febuary trated Weekly Sentinel, of Denver, Colurado (founded 1540) 
~—. will be sent ten weeks on trial fgy toc; clubs of six soc; 12 for 

$1. Special offer solely to ingirduce the paper. Gold rings 

Ist. Send 6 cents for sample set with Rocky Mountain gems are given free as premiums. 
Latest mining news and illustrations of grand scenery each 
week, also true stories of love and adventure. Address as 


copy and full information to above and mention GopEy’s. Write to-day. Postage stamps 


J, &. TYPEWRITERS 
THE EDITOR ‘ee ‘ Sil We will cai voatl ALE PRICE 


for one half regular price, many for one 





quarter. Every machine guz aranteed in 


FRANKLIN, OHIO ies ri perfect order. TYPEWRITERS SOLD, RENT 


D, EXCHANGED. Sent anywhere with 
privilege of examination. Send for IIl- 


ustrated catalogue- 
sitar National Typewriter Exchange, *“* Gnivcago 
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DAINTY DISHES 


Orange Omelet 


Take three eggs, beat the yolks and add three tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, the grated rind of one 
orange, and a wineglass of the juice. Whip the 
whites with the juice and rind until stiff. Cover the 
yolks with the froth, but do not mix; place a 
jump of butter in a pan and throw in the eggs ; when 
brown fold over and dust with sugar. 


Spanish Eggs 


Beat the whites to a stiff froth, adding a little salt, 
spread on a thick china dish ; make as many hollows 
in the beaten whites as there are yolks; drop in 
each oue a whole yolk, seasoning with salt, pepper, 
and a lump of butter ; bake until the whites are of a 
golden brown. 


Almond Brittle 


Take three pounds of granulated sugar and melt, 
putting in just sufficient water to prevent burning. 
Allow it to boil until almost done; then put in suf- 
ficient blanched almonds to almost absorb the sugar, 
pour on shallow tins and leave until cold. Any nuts 
may be treated in this manner. 


Caramels 


A couple of pounds of granulated sugar, a couple 
of ounces of paraffine, one pint of cream, one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and a 
quarter of a pound of good butter. Cook over a 
slow fire, stirring occasionally ; cook until done and 
pour into shallow tin pans or dishes. 


A Book Party 


A Book Party is an intellectual form of entertain- 
ment. Each guest chooses the name of some well- 
known book, and the costume is made suggestive of 
the title. The ‘“ Lilac Sunbonnet” is easily guessed, 
but a maiden in half-Indian, half-civilized costume 
was rather more difficult to interpret; she represented 
Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘ The Translation of a Savage.” 
One who represents *‘ Under the Red Robe” may be 
garbed in the brilliant costume of a cardinal, while 
‘“A Gentleman of France’’ presents himself in a 
medieval French costume. The costumes may be 
varied ad infinitum ; it is in reality a fancy ball on 
a small scale. 


SHOES FOR LUCK 


Advantages of a Pretty Foot 


The girl with a pretty foot has an immense ad- 
vantage over her sisters with well-developed pedal 
extremities. Her satin slippers are always in de- 
mand by her girl friends and her masculine admir- 
ers. Their uses are manifold. They may be util- 
ized as bonbonniéres, a silk lining being sewed in 
which is filled with bonbons. For one’s girl friends 
they may be stuffed with bran and the instep cov- 
ered with satin, forming a pretty and useful pincush- 
ion. One young man uses the footgear of a favorite 
maiden as a tobacco pouch, a bag of shirred satin be- 
ing sewed inside ; still another contained collar but- 
tons and sleeve links. On each dainty slipper the 
sie 9 embroiders a motto, such as ‘‘old shoes for 
uck,” 


STERLING 
SILVER 


150 Gorham sve 


To the First {50 Persons Correctly 
answering the following 


FISH QUESTION 


A fish is 15 inches long; the head is as long as the tail. | 
If the head was twice as long, the head and tail would be | 
as long as the body. How long is each? | 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 


Is sold in#, $ and 1-lb. packages at 10 cents, 20 cents 
and 40 cents each by 400,000 grocers. It is perfectly 
igestable, and is better than fresh 
cocoanut for all purposes. Annual 
sales, 12,000,000 packages. 
Directions: Write your answer, 
name and address on a sheet, and 
attach the trade-marks cut from the 
front and back of one package of 
Dunham’s Cocoanut, any size. 
For list of awards, inclose stamped 
envelope. Contest closes April 1. 
Address CONTEST DEPARTMENT 


DUNHAM MFG. CO., James Slip, New 














A Strong Stomach Will Save Your Life 
Bayle’s Horseradish Mustard. 


No other condiments compare with it. 
Ask for it. For sale by all grocers. 


GEO. A. BAYLE, SOLE MAKER, ST. LOUIS 





at FactoryPrices. 2%c. 
to soc. aroll. $1.00 will 
Send 8c. for 100 sam- 


WALL PAPER 


: buy paper and border for room. 
Mples. Agents wanted, complete outfit, large books, $1.00. 





THOS. J. MYERS, 1217 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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atari aaes | 


? NEVER SLIPS or TEARS § 


%No Stitching 


Equally Secure % 


ic 


CUSHION BUTTON 
HOSE 


Sold “SUPPORTER 


first class 


/: 
/ 
/ 
y 


HION SURROUNDS THE % 
ENTIRE BUTTON—A CoMPLETE 
PROTECTION FOR THE STOCKING. 





The Mackintosh 
Dress Shirt $2.50 


Express Prepaid. Gives absolute pro- 
tection from rain. Once worn you would 
not be without one at any price, and lose 
the comfort, cleanliness. and healthful- 
ness they give. Made of rich dark blue or 
black serge cloth, plad@ lining, Regular 
lengths, 34 to 42 inches Special sizes 
to order. 


Cape to Match $2.50 


worn over any regular waist. These gar 
ments can be worn separately, affording 
“ee usefulness, or together they give 
all the protection and avoid the over- 
heating and heavy weight of a one-piece 
water-proof coat. 

Silk-lined Skirts or Capes 
made to order at special prices. [lus 
trated circular free. Agents wanted. 

LADIES’ SUPPLY CO. 
8118 Forest Ave., B.8, CHICAGO, ILL. 





g, Hens Make Money 


munder proper conditions. Those condi- 
tions are defined in our MAMMOTH 
NEW POULTRY BOOK and CATA- 
LOC for 1898, Bigger & hetrerthan 
ever before. Printed in colers: eats and 
«eseription of al] leading breeds of fowls; 
poultry house plans, tested remedies, 
prices on poultry, ecgs, ete. Worth $5, but 
sent postpaid for 15 cents in stamps or coin. 
The J.W. Miller Co. 
Box 34, Freeport, ill. 





$2,000 @ 
DON’T BE HARD UP vxr'r25. 
mts & Ladics at howe or traveliug, taking orders, 
using aud selling Prof.G@ray’s Platers. Plates, 
Wasches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles and all 
metal goods. No experience, heav 
plate, modern methods. Wedo plating, 
manufacture outfits, all sizes. Only 
outhts complete, all tools, lathes, ma- 
terials, etc., ready for work. Gol 
Silver and Nickel, also Me 
Plating by new dipping process. 
We you tne art, furnish secrets and formulas FREE. 
Write to-day. Testimonials, samples, etc., FREB, 
B. GRAY & O0., PLATING WO %, CINCINNATI, O 





FANCY WORK 

A Handsome and Useful Screen 
Buy adamaged Japanese paper screen,which is to be 
used for the framework, ora large clothes-horse may 
be substituted. Cover it with denim, burlaps, or silk 
according to fancy, fastened on with upholstery 
tacks. On the inside fix a bag for shoes, another 
for sewing implements, and another for holding 
letters and newspapers. The framework must le 
firm in order to sustain the extra weight. Such 
a screen will be found inexpensive, and is a greit 

comfort in a room where there is no closet, 


Fancy Picture Frames 


Ordinary picture frames of white pine may be 
beautified with several coats of white or colored 
enamel and decorated with a painted design in flow- 
ers. More easily made are those covered with scraps 
of old brocade, art denim, or fine Japanese matting. 

Lamp Shades 

Exceedingly pretty lamp shades may be made of 
water color paper painted with floral or scenic de- 
signs. Those of delft blue are greatly liked fora 
room furnished in that color. Old Holiand scenes 
of queer Dutch-rigged ships, windmills, and gabled 
houses by sluggish canalsare appropriate for this 
style of lamp-shade. 

Pen Wipers 

Easily made and inexpensive wipers are made by 
taking a small round stick about the size of a lead 
pencil and winding it with two colors of ribbon, 
leaving a loop at the top with which to suspend it to 
the desk ; take strips of chamois and cut them upon 
the lower edge to form a fringe; half a dozen of 
these are attached to the handle, simulating a broom, 
the joining being covered with a smart ribbon bow. 


TRAVEL 
Some American Advantages 

Once upon a time travelling was an amusement 
solely within the reach of the wealthy ; nowadays the 
increased facilities are such that even persons of 
moderate means may indulge in the luxury. Many 
people follow a climate, summering in cool northern 
latitudes and migrating southward during the in- 
clement weather. 

Physicians were wont, before the development of 
the Florida resorts, to send their patients to Cannes 
and Nice, entailing a long voyage and much expense. 
Our own country offers every climatic advantage, 
and for invalids none more beneficial to health than 
that of Florida could be found. The various points 
may be reached by the fine Clyde steamers, includ- 
ing perhaps a short journey by rail. 

There are no more magnificently appointed hotels 
than those of this State; the Ponce de Leon, the 
Cordova, the Hotel Royal, Ponciana, and a number of 
others. The visitor almost fancies that he has in- 
deed discovered the fountain of perpetual youth 
when disporting himself in the splendid swimming 
pools and Turkish baths of these hostelries. 

Then there are our English neighbors of the Ba- 
hama islands, with their balmy equable climate. 
Nassau, with its delightful bathing, its palm gardens, 
its forests abounding in game, and its charming scen- * 
ery, is indeed the paradise of the invalid; driving, 

achting, and hunting vary the monotony of hotel 
life, and the tropical verdure, the quaint customs of 
the natives, and the wealth of the flora, are an unfail- 
ing source of interest to the sojourner from the States. 
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Florida, Aiken and Augusta 








De Among the most popular resorts of the South are ‘ 
ay Aiken, S. C., and Augusta, Ga. Each has beauti- ty 
ilk ful hotels, golf links and all of the accessories for " 
wy indoor and outdoor winter enjoyments. The : a A ‘e 
cr climate at these places is unequalled in its even- LE COMFORT ty 
ng ness and the total absence of chilling winds and scouet Ee i 
le dampness. The direct route is via the Southern > | > = Improved Washburne }{ 
ch Railway which operates through cars and two E Patent Fasteners...... } 
est trains daily, _— New York at Per midnight \ susie \ 
and 4.20 p.m. e appointments of these trains ‘ 4 : ¥ 
are superb. An additional train the *‘ New York ’ 4 BACHELORS’ BUTTONS & 
and Florida Limited,” the handsomest train in the ; HOSE SUPPORTERS A 
be world went into service January 17th, leaving New / , CUFF HOLDERS ie 
ed York at I2.00 p.m., and reaching St. Augustine, | ‘ DRAWERS SUPPORTERS f 
pang 2.20 next afternoon. This train is operated solid R Cen tre ne HOLDERS . 
ps between New York and St. Augustine, composed ; ae ey HOLDERS ; 
v, of dining, sleeping, observation and compartment Aw : aE E-GLASS HOLDERS § 
* cars ; also carries through cars to Augusta for the yh ee KEY CHAINS i 
accomedation of Aiken and Augusta travel. See 5 These Litt: Articles 9 
of Rates and information may be had of A. S. / iT Shout thea to teeak Gr gut 
le- nag asc Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, Von Ge “me hg amg mon agg ik 
r 9 New rk, eo L . y n ear the* Fabric. 
ra 7 “- f : } ; a" & utility sashes d 
1e8 “Ss them an absolute ‘ 


ed * ITA LY AND THE ‘ 2 _— ‘ a the above sent 














i: 
his = postpaid on receipt of roc., ‘ 
nae ee = except Aluninum and § 
MEDITERRANEAN tiki i ais: Phosphor-Bronze Key : 
ll essary expenses included EMSA IEE a ‘ 
Z necessary expenses . ' ° t e “atalog’ qu y 
: $480, pros Tours by North German FREE! Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue sent on’ request. PD 
by Lloyd and MHamburg-American Line. Pro- AMERICAN RING CO., Box 2, Waterbury, Conn. & 
ad grammes Free. Write for Tourist Gazette. ” 
yn 100 pp. about Foreign Trav el. Post-free. ‘ 
to H. GAZE & SONS, LTD., 113 “Broadway, New fYork 
on 201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
of 220 anced bene Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ni, - = 
1 mare 5 (| Clyde Line Excursions 
RAZ ’ 4 NEW YORK TO 
nt ey) Ae pase 
he f j ae ‘ : 4 
of . a wa : 3: 
m # j _ — . ‘ : 
- ae | ee and RETURN 
: tS Same Including MEALS and 
es ‘ } y. x ; 
e. G YY aa ACCOMODATIONS a 
ey i pe Na 
AD Pe ae Ne; TERMEDIATE ROUND TRIP 
its ‘ x ; 
d- $ 43-30 FIRST-CLASS ROUND TRIP 
Is : : 
he oe in $3.75 additional includes Round Trip 
of ' 
of YW Se if I St. Je J h i 
i. es Beautiful St. Johns River 
ig Sees ~ fo = é 
a- RS oh ; Full particulars and Beautifully Illustrated Booklet in regard to 
. ee =} the ‘‘Only All-Water Route to Florida,’’ mailed free upon appli- 
. . KiERO cation to 
8, = Eee PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
- = sae Ww. .. HENDERSON A. P. LANE W. 4H. Dh a a 
y, 4 S E. P. A. N. E. AGT. 
el : , - : 5 Bowlin <—e Green 201 Washington St. 5 Bowling Green 
of _: rs New Boston, Mass. 
1- De CORES. IPO CHANCE Bi T. G. EGER WM. CLYDE & CO., General Agts. 
; , ‘* Traffic Manager 5 Bowling Green, New York 
s, o) 5 Bowling Green, New York 12 So. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 
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i MARLBOROUGH 








Reversible 


Rising and 
Swing 
Front 


5X7, fitted with the Rapid Rectilinear 
Lens, B. & L. Shutter, and Two Send for 
Double Holders _ * 6s $60 || Free... 
8 x 10 without lens and shutter 50 || Zlustrated 
6% x8% a ee ‘ 45 || Booklet. . 
See 35 | 
Send for Free Pamphlet of $5 and $8 Cameras 
Werecommend the New American Films for hand-camera work 


Try Metacarbol, the most powerful developer known 
of all kinds of cameras and all requisites 
a q Opue:: photography, mailed on application, ree 
We recommend They are quick 
to amateurs CLIMAX DRY PLATES and reliable. 
The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. X. Full of valu- 
able artieals and profusely illustrated by the best 


photographic workers in this country and abroad. 
Price, 75 cents ; postage, 15 cents. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591 Broadway, New York 
45,47 and 49 E. Randolph St. - Chicago, Ill. 














WOW ISIS 


ADE MA aX 


“It’s all in the Lens 


N° CAMERA produces satisfactory results unless it 
is equipped with a good lens. Our lenses havea 
world-wide reputation. Our Trade-Mark on a camera 
means ‘*The Best.” We especially recommend our 
outfits containing the Turner-Reich Lens. It always 
does satisfactory work. Outfits from $18.00 to $52.50, 


99 


DW PIII IIOP VIII IOVS 


Gundlach Optical Co. 


761 So. Clinton Street, Rochester, N. Y. © 
PA PLP LOLHAHOPMHOLALOOHOLAOQAAAALS 


9ANNNNNH 999N9NNHNNB90NNOMOHAMAMONNHNO 





SNAP-SHOTS 


Artistic Photograph Frames 


The framing of photographs is an_ interesting 
study, as these pictures do not look well in gaudy 
frames. At a recent photographic exhibit in New 
York some very artistic frames were made of 
green or black oak, or the ordinary browns, simply 
rubbed down with oil and guiltless of varnish. Birch- 
bark, with its rough, whitey-brown surface, with 
green lichens makes a charming frame and is spe- 
cially adapted for moonlight or snow scenes, 


Royal Photographers 


The royal family of England have most of them a 
predilection for art, and the Princess of Wales and 
her daughters, in common with their numerous cou- 
sins are deeply interested in photography. The 
Duke of Connaught’s efforts are eminently satisfac. 
tory, and he may well take rank with the most suc- 
cessful amateurs. 


The Camera in Astronomy 


Telescopic photography opens a wide field to the 
astronomer. A few women have been successful in 
this line, notably Mrs. Fleming, of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory. The minutest star-points are recorded 
on the sensitive plate, and hence photography is of 
infinite value in astronomical work. 


Aiding the Advertiser 

It is curious to note the part the camera is playing 
in illustrations of the day, especially in the construc- 
tion of pictures for advertising use. Sv much of 
ingenuity and skill is employed in these efforts that 
it is sometimes difficult to decide whether the pict- 
ure is entirely the work of the photographer or of 
the artist and his brush. Many professionals and 
amateurs now devote much of their timg to getting 
effective poses and views for such work. 


In the Natural Sciences 


The naturalist of olden time used his brush and 
pen to show to others the wonders of animal and 
bird life with which he was acquainted. Nowadays 
he calls in the taxidermist and the camera, and the 
photograph of the bird or animal, whether stuffed 
or alive, possibly aided by skilful brush-treatment, 
tells the story faithfully and clearly. 


Dry Plate Tintypes 


It may be of service to photographers in general, 
and to those that use the camera as a means toward 
an end in particular, to know that there is a dry- 
plate tintype on the market. It often happens that 
one wishes to take a subject for a special purpose 
and only one impression is needed, as for instance, 
when an illustrator or a student wants to catch a pose 
ora scene for future reference as a study. In that 
case the development of the glass plate, and printing 
copies from it are unnecessary. The tintype fills 
this need admirably. Expose and develop ; and you 
have your picture sketch without further difficulty 
It must be remembered that in the tintype the image 
is reversed asin a mirror. The right hand of your 
model becomes his left. There has been a good deal 
of trouble in making an emulsion that would be uni- 
form in its results, but this obstacle has been over- 
come and the dry tintype plate is now a staple com- 
mercial article. 
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O NOT let the clerk sell 


you any other camera 


under the name of “Kodak” 


There is no 


KODAK 


=< but the Eastman Kodak 


$5.00 To $25.00 


4 


Koatagacee EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
\ Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL = 1897 


Made Magnificent Gains in Every Department of its Business 

















Assets Increased to 
$23,984,569. 72 
Income Increased to 
; $15,580,764.65 
Surplus Increased to 


$5,240, 118.36 


Insurance in Force 
Increased to 








Prudential 


has unexcelled facilities for transacting a 
large business, Industrial and Ordinary. | 
By careful selection of risks and care to 
retain its members, it has been enabled, 
year after year, to make sybstantial ad- 
vance. Judicious investmant of funds, 
careful husbanding of resources, and eco- 
nomical management have made for abso- 
lute security combined with remunerative 
returns to policy-holders re 
iq] offers the ° 
The Prudential (5: good in Life 
Insurance and under the best conditions we ; 
Life Insurance for Men, Women, and | a 
Children. Amounts, $50,000-$15. Pre- |S2Smakenoues — = a 
miums payable Yearly, Half-yearly, HOME OFFICE BUILDING aC 
Quarterly, ot Weekly. Send for information Owned and Occupied by The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA “ 
| 











Home Office: NEWARK, N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Presidant 
a 
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THE CHRISTY SADDLE 


ADLAKE 
Adams & Westlake, 


Chicago, III. 
ALPINE 
Alpine Safeand Cycle Co. 
Cincinnati, O: 
AMERICAN TRAVELLER 
American Sewing Mach. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
— 
iel C ycle € 
aiies Ind. 
BARKER 
S. G. Barker & Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 
BARNES 
Barnes Cycle Co., 
Svraquyse, N. Y. 
CARLISLE 
Carlisle Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
CHIEF 
Chief Cycle Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
CLEVELAND 
H. A. Lozier & Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
CLIPPER 
Grand Rapids Cycle Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CLOSE 
Close Cycle Co., 
Olean, N. Y. 
COLUMBIA 
Pope Manufacturing Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
COLUMBUS 
Columbus Bicycle Co., 
Columbus, O. 
COLLMER 
Collmer Bros., 
South Bend, Ind. 
COMET 
Comet Cycle Works, 
Toronto, Ont. 
COMMON SENSE 
Henderson Bicycle Co. 
Ltd., Goderich, Can. 
DAYTON 
Davis Sewing Mach. Co., 
Dayton, O. 


WOCWWOVUVe 


HENLEY 
M. C. Henley, 
Richmond, Ind. 
HOFFMAN 
Hoffman Bicycle Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
HOWARD 
E. Howard Watch & 
Clock Co., Boston, Mass. 
HOWARD CHAINLESS 
Howard Chainless Cycle 
Co., Newark, N. J. 
HUMBER 
Humber & Co., America, 
Ltd., Westboro, Mass. 


OPTION 


MANSON 
Manson Cycle Co., 
Chicago, III. 
MASSEY-HARRIS 
Massey-Harris Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 
MOHAWK 
Mohawk Cycle Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
MONARCH 
Monarch Cycle Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Mc BURNEY-BEATTIE 
McBurney & Beattie Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


ON 


QO SS SDI VSO ISOS OSOOQOSVOIS OOOSGG UO 


Wil 


< 
PELVIS RESTING ON THE 
ORDINARY SADDLE 


are 1898 Wheels 
Equipped with the 


Christy 


SADDLE ? 


the CHRISTY SADDLE 
is ridden and endorsed 


PELVIS RESTING ON THE 
CHRISTY SADDLE 


A REGULAR EQUIPMENT OR AN 
THESE WHEELG...... 


OUTING 
Hay & Willits, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
PATEE 
Peoria Rubber Works 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 
PERFECT 
Welland Vale Mfg. Co., 
St. Catherines, Ont. 
PEERLESS 
Peerless Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
HCENIX 


Stover Bicycle Co., 


Freeport, Ill. 
PIERCE 
The Geo. N. Pierce Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
PLANET 
Planet Cycle Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 
RACYCLE 
Miami Cycle Co., 
Middletown, O. 
RAMBLER 
Gormully & Jeffery, 


Chicago, Ill. 
RECORD 
The Butler Co., 


Butler, Ind. 
RELAY 
Relay Manufacturing Co., 
Reading, Pa. 
REMINGTON 
Remington Arms Co., 
Ilion, N. y. 
ROAD KING 
A. Featherstone, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ROCHESTER 
Rochester Cycle Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N, Y. 
SOUTHERN 
Whayne Mfg. Co., 


Louisville, Ky. 
SOUDAN 
The Soudan Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
SPALDING 
Lamb Mfg. Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
SPEEDER 


B caus as the correct anatomical 


saddle by over 5,000 American physicians 
and is the distinctive feature of a high- 


grade wheel 
PRICE, $5.00 


Booklet, ‘* Bicycling Hygienically Considered,” 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


ran ann PAPAARPAAAAFLAAAAAAAPAAAACAAAAAM 


Speeder Cycle Co., 
New Castle, Ind. 
STEARNS 
E. C. Stearns & Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
STERLING 
Sterling Cycle Works, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


DELKER 
Deiker Cycle Mfg. Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 
E. & D. 
Canadian Typographical 
Co., Windsor, Can. 
ELDREDGE 
Nation’l Sew’g Mach. Co., 
3elvidere, Ill. 
ELECTRIC CITY 
Electric City Wheel Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y 
ELLICOTT 
Ellicott Mfg. Co., 


AMMA AMMMMMMAAMMAAAPOMAAOHAHAMAHHAAHLCOHMOMAMHS 


PAHAMM 


Free 
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STEVER 
A. E. & H. H. Stever, 
Owosso, Mich. 
THOMAS SPECIAL 
Thomas Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 


AAMRAAAO 


III Iw 


UNIO 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


FANNING 
Fanning Cycle Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
FENTON 
Fenton Metallic Mfg. Ce * 
Jamestown, N.Y 
CENDRON 
Gendron Wheel Co., 


Toledo, O. 
CLOBE 
Globe Cycle Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
HALLADAY 
Merion Cycle Co., 
Marion, Ind. 


IMPERIAL 
Ames & Frost, 
Chicago, Ill, 
IVER JOHNSON 
Iver Johnson Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
KONARK 
Moore Carving Mach. 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LOVELL DIAMOND 
John P. Lovell Arms Co., 
Boston Mass. 
LUTHY 


Luthy & Companv, 
Peoria, III. 


NAPOLEON 
Jenkins Cycle Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL 
National Cycle Mfg. Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 
NIACARA 
Buffalo Wheel Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
NYACK 
Nuttall Mfg. Co., 
Nyack, N. Y. 
ORIENT 


Waltham Mfg. Co., 
Waltham, Mass. 


N 
Union Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
VIKING 
Union Mfg. Co., 


Toledo, O. 
WHITE 
White Sewing Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
WINDSOR 


Brown-Lewis Cycle Co,, 


Chicago, Ill, 
WINTON 
Winton Bicycle Co., 
Cc leveland, oO. 
WOLF F-AMERICAN 
R. H. Wolff & Co., 
New York City. 
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All We Ask 


is that you will spare 
the time to examine the 


Compare it with all others. 
Then ask any “% Search- 
Light” user. 


For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Booklet 305. 


Bridgeport Brass Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





Shepard’s 
Bevel Gear 
\ Cyclometer 


Watrented to run a million miles without 
repair or lubricant of anv kind. No springs 
—justa perfect system of bevel gears that can- 
not get out of order. Price by mail, $1.00. 


BICYCLE SUNDRY CATALOGUE FREE 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





Sone EYES Dr ISAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 


use 





WRertEns 
LAW COLLEGE, LIMA, OHIO 





0 4 | NLLUSTRATED Circular FREE, 
discriptive of the best LADIES’ 

§ TAYLORING SYSTEM on earth. 
mum Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED to do Copyinc at home. 





i830 SONCS FREE! 


We will send FREE to any person 180 old-time 
favorite songs who will cut out this advertisement 
and send it in a letter to L 0., 48 BOND 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





CYCLE NOTES 
The World is Now on Wheels 


The doings of nonagenarian cyclists make inter. 
esting reading. One aged sport of ninety-one has 
recently been arrested for scorching, while a south- 
ern colored man, a trifle older, has learned to ride in 
twenty-five minutes. Age is certainly no bar to 
cycling. Anyone who can walk can much more 
easily ride. 


Make Way for the Cyclist 


Why do not other cities emulate the example of 
Hartford, where it is proposed to place strips of as- 
phalt on both sides of the street, on those thorough- 
fares which are not asphalted ; this will make the 
picturesque little city a paradise for those who love 
the wheel. 


Painful Spectacles 


Why not have a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to cyclists? They seem to need it quite as 
much asthe dumbanimals. Any six-day race causes 
us to look with more Jeniency upon such amusements 
as bull-baiting or prize-fighting, neither of which in- 
volves such serious results as the awful strain induced 
by several days of continuous riding. 


Another Convert 


Beerbohm Tree, the English actor, never learned 
to ride until recently, and disliked greatly to see a 
man or woman on the wheel. Like all prejudiced 
people, however, he has veered around completely, 
and is now the most enthusiastic of cyclists. 


Abolish the Road Race 


The N. C. U. has decided to abolish racing on the 
public highway, and‘ published this edict: ‘No 
licensed rider may take part in any race or paced 
record attempts upon the road.” It is time that 
road-racing was also discouraged in this country. 


Fashion Hints for Fair Cyclists 


With the spring a number of new designs in ladies’ 
bicycle-suits crop out. The swellest tailors do not, 
however, sanction aught but the ‘riding - habit 
skirt,” worn with a Norfolk blouse, a jaunty jacket, 
or a shirt waist. Materials are the English home- 
spuns, Scotch tweeds, and light-weight wools. Mixed 
goods wear best, as they do not show the dirt. The 
cotton covert-cloths, jeans, and piqués are used by 
those to whom laundry bills present no terrors. 
These suits must be fresh to be acceptable and should 
become acquainted with soap and water frequently. 


Streets Paved with Cork 


A new paving material of cork composition is bee 
ing experimented with in London. Cork is certainly 
one of the last substances which the ordinary person 
would think of in connection with street paving. 


The Bicycle Shows Character 


The American Cyclist declares that you can tell 
whether a rider has a bicycle face by regarding him 
at a distance from the rear as well as from in front 
in the full light of his countenance. His facial ex- 
pression is bound to have its full counterpart 10 his 
general style and action. 
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tearns 
Bicycles 


$125 


| $75 
ml § | $50 


Che Leading Line for ’9s 
E. C. STEARNS &z CO. 


San Francisco 
Toronto 








Chainless 

Ladies’ Chainless 
Diamond Tandem 
Combination Tandem 


Special 
Ladies’ Special 
Racer 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Buffalo 














ANDOLINS 
Guitars~BANJOS. 


The Washburn is the one and only make of 
world-wide reputation. Sold by first: class deaJ- 
ers everywhere from $15.00upward. Imitated ex- 
tensively, so be sure that the name “George 
Washburn” is burned upon the inside. A beauti- 
ful Washburn Book containing portraits and let- 
ters from the De Reszkes, Calve, Eames, Nordica, 
Scalchiand 100 other famous artists and teachers 
mailed free upon request. Address Dept.T, 
LYON & HEALY, Cor.Wabash Ave. & Adams St.Chicago. 


— 














Crawford Bicycles 


Are Thoroughly Trustworthy— 


There never has been anything cheap or flimsy about Craw- 
ford Bicycles. When we led the way last year in fixing the 
price for best bicycle quality at $50 we did not cheapen the 
construction, but merely cut away all waste in manufacture, 
all extravaence in profit. For 1898 we introduce improve- 
ments in design and construction that make Crawfords superior 
to all others, regardless of price #% % % HH ee 


The 1898 Crawford Catalogue gives the facts. Send for it. FREE. 


SH O 1898 





CRAWFORD $ 
PRICES 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CRAWFORDS, $20 TO $30; TANDEMS, $75 


THE CRAWFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hagerstown, Md. 


BRANCH HOUSES AT NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS AND BALTIMORE. 
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A GOOD BREAKFAST and * grwigs OATS, although 
the easy way to it. | often imitated, is totally un- 
Quaker Oats is far above all other | like other oat foods. Avoid substi- 

cereal foods in point of economy, | tutes. Try itand—asample does the 

in flavor, and in. nutrition. rest. Atall Grocers in 2-lb. pkgs, 
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AT HOME. 


Our daughters like to give their personal care to the 
dainty things of the house—the pretty china, glass, and 
bric-a-brac. With Ivory Soap, this is not only possible, 
but pleasant. ' It leaves the tenderest skin, just as it does 
the exquisitely polished or enamelled surface, smooth, 
brilliant, refreshed, and absolutely unharmed. It is alkali 
that hurts; Ivory Soap is wholly free from it. 


Co., Cincinnati, 


— — 

Ar rson wishing an enlarge 
on r t of which, we will 

asui ¢ size for framing. 














PARFUMERIE 


ED. PINAUD 


37 BOULEVARD DE STRASBOURG, PARIS 





LATEST ESSENCE FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 


“VIOLET TE REINE” 


QUEEN OF VIOLET PERFUMES 


MOST EXQUISITE AND REFINED 
The true odor of the living flower. 


The remarkable permanency of this perfume 
reccommends itself above all others. 


Beware of inferior perfumes 
sold under similar names. 


='JEAU DE QUININE / 
HAIR ‘TONIC : 


THE BEST HAIR RESTORER 
A POSITIVE DANDRUFF CURE 


A few applications will restore the hair 
to perfect life and vigor. 

It should be on the dressing-table of every 
gentleman and gentlewoman. 











On sale at all first-class dealers’. 





ies ™ ALL-THE LATEST ieee 
— eer eS BEG REE music 50%EaAcH 
< §$50° PER 001 
_ Your hair may be as beauti- | 
ful and abundent as this Sicilian 
girl s—if you use Hall's Sicilian 
Hair Renewer. 


If your druggist won’t supply it, mail the 
price, $1.00, to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H., 
and receive a full-size bottle, postage paid. 








om 
a 
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T is the little things that make an impres- 
sion, — the tack you step on, a freckled 
nose, or a blotch or pimple on the cheek. 

Not every one can be beautiful, but the plain- 
| est face is made attractive by aclear, pure skin 


MILK WEED CREAM 


is the skin food that gets to the very roots of 
all skin difficulties. 

It cures, The result —a perfect skin, 
a charming face. 

Price 50 cents, at druggists, or by mail. 

Send stamp for free sample. 


Frederick F. Ingram & C 
66 Tedh She OD ETROIT, MICH. 








DR. HAYES, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cures ASTHMA 
to Stay Cured 


Correspondence invited. No charge for advice as to 
curability. Write for Examination Blanks, 





0 


{fF Covered by United States and Foreign Patents) 
AS THE BEST BINDING IN THE MARKET, 
and they appreciate its many surpassing qualities of beauty, 
rye Srantinest, and convenience. FEDER’s 
PO » U R pleases the woman with good taste, and i 
a pk be > ‘aus discouraged with braids, plush cords, and 
substitutes. At all Dry Goods Stores, or write to 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., NEW YORK 
IMPORTANT—In buying Pompadour binding, take notice that, 
for your own protection, the name FEDE 38 is stamped on 
every yard. 


The Mackintosh 
Dress Shirt $2.50 


Express Prepaid. Gives absolute pro- 
tection from rain. Once worn you would 
not be without one at any price, and lose 
the comfort, cleanliness, and healthfull- 
ness they give. Made of rich dark blue or 
black serge cloth, tn Regular 
lengths, 34 to 42 inc Special sizes 
to order. 


Cape to Match $2.50 


worn over any regular waist. These gar- 
ments can be worn separately, affording 
ore pecial usefulness, or together they give j 
all the protection and avoid the over- 
heating and heavy weight of a one-piece 
water-proof coat. 

Silk-lined Skirts or Capes j 
made to order at special prices. Illns- # 
trated circular free. Agents wanted. jf 

LADIES’ SUPPLY CO. 
8118 Ras Ave., B.8, CHICAGO, ILL. 


sone «¥¢3 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














descriptive of the best LADIES” 
g TAILORING SYSTEM on earth. 


OH! ILLUSTRATED Circuler FREE, 
eum Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Free to all Women. 

I have learned of a very simple home treatment which 
will readily cure all female disorders. It is nature’s own 
remedy and I will gladly send it free to every sufferring 
woman. Address Mabel E. Rush, Joliet, Ills. 


A LL PA Pp E R at FactoryPrices. 2%c. 
to soc. aroll. $1.00 will 
buy paper and border for room. Send 8c. for 100 sam- 

ples. Agents wanted, complete outfit, large books, $1.00. 


THOS, J. MYERS, 1217 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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gaurantee 


K of the future ts the expere- 
| exce of the past.” (Parncx Hexrv.) 
_ When you look back on 
b Pearline’s twenty years’ 
*# experience, how can you 
think that any less-tried washing-powder will 
give the same security against harm? And 
Pearline costs only a trifle more than the 






— 
—_— 
—<—— 
—— 





















poorest and cheapest washing powders. 56 









IN 


Cash Prizes 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 
WHO READ THE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THIS NUMBER 


A FASCINATING, EDUCATING 
CONTEST 


SEE SECOND AND THIRD 
ADVERTISING PAGES. .° 





< 


‘¢ Plus de Maux de Dents*’ 


DENTIFRICES es Pe 


BENEDICINS 


Possess remarkable 
medicinal properties, 
and in elixar form 
will absolutely cure 
toothache. 

Elixar, 75 cents 
Powder, 45 cents 
Paste, 35 cents 


Paste, 45 cents 
Enough for 10 days’ use 


BENEDICTINS’ DENTIFRICES, 








“© No more Tocthache” 






bE SOULA 





















in tubes 





in boxes 






sent for 3 cents 






24 & 26 White Street, New York 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY LADIES ENDORSE 


Che Misses Bell’s Complexion Conic 


\3 EP, ' 





Nothing will CURE, CLEAR and WHITEN the SKIN so QUICKLY and 
PERMANENTLY as The [lisses Bell’s Complexion Tonic 


Complexion Tonic is not a new, untried remedy, but has been used by the best people for 
years, and for dissolving and removing forever Tan, Sunburn, Moth, Freckles, Sallowness, 
Blackheads, Eczema, Pimples, Redness, etc., and bleaching, brightening and beautifying the 
complexion, it has no equal. 

THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT.—Its merits are known everywhere. 
The Misses Bell’s Complexion Tonic is used and endorsed by the entire theatricle proffession, lead- 
ing actresses, professional beauties, society ladies and people of refinement everywhere eagerly 
uniting in its praise. It is absolutely harmless to the most delicate skin. The marvelous 
improvement after a few applications will surprise and delight you, for the skin will become as 
Nature intended it should be—smooth, ciear and white—free from every impurity or blemish. 
It cannot fail, for its action is such that it draws the impurities out of the skin and does not 
cover up. This is the only thorough and permanent way. 

The Misses Bell are the Pioneers in the art of treating the complexion at your homes by means 
of Complexion Tonic. No massaging, face steaming or operations are necessary; simply the 
application’ of Complexion Tonic, which is absolutely invisible, as it is not a cosmetic to cover up, 
but a cure, most effective in its results. No discomforts are felt by its use, and a cure is obtained 
without the slightest annoyance. 

A GRAND OFFER.—The price of the Complexion Tonic is $1 per bottle, which places it 
within the reach of all. Every reader of this, who purchases a bottle, will receive, free, a bar of 
our Lamb’s Wool Oil Soap. This is indeed a generous offer. Remit only by P. O. Money 
Order, Express or Registered Letter. Complexion Tonic is sent securely packed in plain wrapper, 
free from observation, to any part of the world on receipt of price. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

Ladies can address The Misses Bell on all matters of complexion and hygiene in the strictest 
confidence, and satisfactory advice will be given promptly without charge. An interesting 
pamphlet will be sent upon receipt of stamp. 

Address all communications and all orders to 


THE MISSES BELL, or 
THE BELL TOILET CO., 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


REEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EE EE EEE EEEEE ERE 
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A WOMAN’S BODY 


What Its Neglect Leads To 
Mrs. Chas. King’s Experience 











WOMAN’S body is the repository of the most delicate mechanism in 
A the whole realm of creation, and yet most women will let it get out 


of order and keep out of order, just as if it were of no consequence. 
Their backs ache and heads throb and burn; they have wandering pains, 


now here and now there. They experience extreme lassitude, that don’t- 


care and want-to-be-left-alone feeling, excitability, iritability, nervousness, 
sleeplessness and the blues, yet they will go about their work until they 
can scarcely stand on their poor swollen feet, and do nothing to help 
themselves. These are the positive forerunners of serious conplications, 
and unless given immediate attention will result in serious illness, 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will, beyond the question of 
a doubt, relieve all this trouble before it becomes serious, and it has cured 
many after their troubles had become chonic. 

The Compound should be taken immediately upon the appearance of 
any of these symptoms above enumerated. It is a vegetable tonic which 
invigorates and stimulates the entire female organism, and will produce 
the same beneficial results fm the case of any sick woman as it did with Mrs. 
Cuas. KinG, 1815 Rosewood Street, Philadelphia, Pa., whose letter we attach: 


“T write these few lines, thanking you for restoring my health. For 
twelve years I suffered with pains impossible to describe. I had backache, 
burning sensation in my stomach, chills, headache, and always had black 
specks before my eyes. I was afraid to stay alone, for I sometimes had 
four and five fainting spells a day. I had several doctors and tried many 
patent medicines. Two years ago I was so bad that I had to go to bed 
and have a trained nurse. Through her, I commenced to take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and I never had anything give me the 
relief that it has. I have taken eight bottles, and am now enjoying the 
best of health again. I can truthfully say it has cured me.” 
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BLINDNESS PREVENTED. | 


The Absorption Treatment a Success 
in treating all forms of diseased eyes without Knife or Risk, 
Over 75,000 treatments given at our institution in’97. 
Representative people from all parts of United States 

and Canada endorse this institution. . . 


: ‘*‘Do Not Wait to be Blind. id 
; 


Thousands Have Everything to Gain and Nothing to Lose. Office No. 1, and Marion House. 
Pamphlet Free, describing home treatment and institution, the largest and most successful in America. 


THE ete EYE pwertbbernnw de - ane Falls, New York. 


“Geceeeeeeeeceeeceecee® | 


| | 


ressing the felt. 
Bind ng an -e 


SF ox~, Send us a mry 


if you are a housekeeper, the husband of a house- 

keeper, hope to be a housekeeper, or if you don't 

like the mattress you sleep on. We want to mail 

our handsome book ‘‘The Test of Time,’’ that tells 

all about our proposition to send (and prepay trans- 
rzave portation charges to any point) 


The Ostermoor Patent 5] 5 
Elastic Felt° Mattress, 3 


and Jositively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not its equal in cleanliness, 
durability or comfort. We sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it and get your 
money back, if not satisfactory z# every possible way, at the end of 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. Church Cushions. 


We have advertised this offer for nearly two years, selling tens 
of thousands of mattresses, and only five returned as yet. We make or renovate them quick- 
Not for sale at stores. ly, thoroughly, and cheaper than you 
imagine. They are in use in over 
Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous dealers—our name pny sy ot a ig . baal 
and guarantee is on every mattress, 5) . 


yeti & CO., 125 Elizabeth St., N. y. Send for our book, “ Church Cushions.” 


.T = Produces Cleanliness, Heaith, Dispels Colds, Fevers, Skin Dis- 
ee = aA _——— ° peed and ant Dao, © ve. poem 
Obesity, Neural- 
ee on " Honahille, ins)’ y * Eczema, 
* La Grippe, Malaria, Catarrh, 
AND. VArOR PE me hes, Foggy | empeatnts, 


Pneumonia, Piles, Dro and a 
Nature’s Health Producer and Preserver. Absolute Home Necessity. @ oo Skin, Nerve and Kidne ; 
roubles. 

Superior to Water Baths. Saves Medicine and Doctor Bills. A Hot Springs at Home. 
Enjoy Turkish, Russian, ae, Pertumed, Thermal, Medicated and Vapor Baths in t):c 
privacy of your room at home or abroad for 3cts. Water Baths cleanse the outer skin or surface 
only. Our method cleanses, purifies invigorates, and tones up the entire system inwardly and outwardly 
by opening the 5 million clogged pores of the skin, enabling naturein her own way to expel by perspiration 
allimpurities and effete matter from the body. Makes your blood pure, y our sleep sound. You feel younger 
like a new being. It positively prevents and cures disease. Endorsed by the most eminent physt- 
cians and over 97,000 users. Ladies are enthusiastic in its praise. No assistant or experience needed. 
A child can operate it. Deseription: Weight, 5lbs. Best made. Pat’d, size folded 15 in. sq., 3 in. thick. 
gosity carrie Shipped to any address on receipt of $5.00, Vomplete = heater, directions, formulas, etc. 

aranteed as represented, or money refanded. Order 
AGENT W. ED Gentlemen or ladies. $100a month and expenses. We start you. 
New plan. No experience. You work at home ortravel. Everybody buys. 
Bustnoss men, families, physicians, stores. Over 97,000 sold. 9,000,000 to be sold. Patrons delighted. A in Pa. made 
12 besides attending to her household duties. Mr. Steele writes: **Will make $2,500 this year sure. Sold last 3 doz. in 1] day 8. 
Ship 5 doz. more, quick.” Mr. Tassell sold 339 Quakers in 87 davs in Canada. Agents all making money. Ladies very successful. Failure 
impossible. We are responsible. Capital $100,000.00. Largest Manufacturers of Jinth Cabinets in the world. 


for book on home treatment, testimonials, agents’ terms, etc., Free. L.X. WORLD MFG. co.. 
a 4a oO. 
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Ru B ifoam : 


Mothers, 


your children’s teeth. 

lously clean before and during this period, the 

blessing of permanent, sound teeth awaits them. 
Teach your children to use 

RUBIFOAM twice daily, and 

to rince their mouths after meals. 


RuBifoam 


is a cleansing, fragrant, anti- 
septic liquid dentifrice, en- 
tirely free from grit or acid. 


25 Cents per Bottle. 


Sample Vial and beautiful booklet, “‘ The Teeth,” 
mailed on receipt of 2c. stamp. Address, 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Makers of the celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 
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between their sixth and twelfth 
years is decided the future of 
If they are kept scrupu- 
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WE HAVE N 





No. 77 5 examination. Everything warranted. 
Surrey 118 styles of Vehicles, 55 styles of Har- 
re aw a ness. Top Buggies, $36 to$70. Surreys 
$16, ye $50 to $125. Carriages, Phaetons, Traps, 
good as : Wagonettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
Pod for ; Wagons. Send for large, free Catalogue 
nis of all our styles. 


but have sold direct to the consumer for 


25 years, at wholesale prices, saving him 
the dealers profits. Ship anywhere for 


TS 





apron and fenders, $60, As good as sells forg90. 


A -, ~ (= A 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG CO., . 
& L K W.B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELK HART,IND. No.606 Surrey—Price with curtains,lamps,sunshade, 








Ws 0 as Wier. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


For Rats, Mice, Roaches, and ; 


Other Vermin. 


After eating, all vermin seek water and the open air. Hence this 


killer is the most cleanly on earth. 
Price, 15 Cents, 


Send for Circular. 


NEWTON MANUFACTURING & CHEMICAL CO., 


95 William Street, New York. 





Dialogues, Speakers for Schoo\ 

Club and Parlor. Catalog for 2 cts. 

T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, IIL 
recat 








STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Law is the keynote to success. We offer 
Same courses as resident schools. Faculty 










gen’l, and other prominent men. Grad- 
uates in active practice in every state in 
the union. The correspondence method is 
recognized by the leading educators of the 
world. Sixth year of success. Improved 
methods. Send for catalogue giving full 
information. Chicago Correspondence 
School of Law, Reaper Blk, Chi 



















SORE EYES Dr [SAACTROMPSONS EYEWATER 


use 





Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. C. 
PATENT No attorny’s fee until patent .obtained. 
coormmmmmmns WRITE FOR INVENTORS’ GUIDE. 


PAMPHLET mailed FREE. Tells 
how to restore lost hearing, prevent 
deafness, and enable anyone to hear 


faihtest sound. Address F.F. FINLAY, 913 Post St. San Francisco, 
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Are unsurpassed in 


as far as in 

other makes, 

the speed is a ; 
greatest and the 9 This is the way it \ r 
touch lightest. =) “an 


PRINTS LIKE r PRESS— 
no blur, no dirty ribbon. 


Tone, Beauty, and Durability. 





DE 
Y our new system of payments every 
family in moderate circumstances can 
own a fine Piano, We take old instru- 
ments in exchange and deliver the piano in 
your house free of expense, Write for cata- 
logue and full explanations, 


BE 
VOSE & SONS PIANC CO. 
174 Tremont St., - Boston, Mass. 





Williams Typewriter Co., Derby, Conn. 


Chicago, 156 La Salle St. New Y om 273 Broadway. 
Boston, 147 Washington St. Cleveland, 131-5 Euclid Ave. 
San Francisco, 508 Clay St. Dallas, 283 Main St. 
Atlanta, 16 North Pryor St. Denver, 321 Sixteenth St. 
St. Louis, 306 North Third St, Montreal, 200 Mountain St. 
Philadelphia, tror9 Market St. Richmond, 914 E. Main St. 
London, 104 Newgate St. Cincinnati, 409 Walnut St. 
Milwaukee, 224 Grand Ave. 























All you have gessed about life in- _—-* te 


surance may be wrong. If you wish = 4 CE 

- = 5, A | We will sell you any typewriter made 

to know the truth, send for ‘‘ How and f > for ad agit gen age many Set one 

T ° quarter. very machin ua. eed in 

Why,” issued by the PENN Mutua. Pets Ce perfect order. ‘TYPEWRITERS 8 SOLD, RENT. 

‘ 2 f ent anywhere wit 

LIFE, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Phila- : privilege of examination. Send for IIl- 
d elphi a ustrated catalogue- 


National wee. Exchange, ™*Gnicdgo. 
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$1,000 in Cash Prizes 


Are offered to subscribers who read 


the advertisements in this number 


See Second and Third Advertising Pages 
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travel AD mud a 
splattered, gray with 
dust and shabby looking, 2 
can be made to look as i; 
good as new with a little [f 


VICI 


Leather 
Dressing 


Polishes leather and soft- 
ens it. Gives it the lus- 
tre it had when it left the 
makers’ hands. Good for 
any kind of leather, any 
kind of shoes. Sold by 
all dealers. Made by the 
makers of the famous 
Vici Kid. 

An illustrated book 
of instruction—‘How 
tobuyandcareforyour & 
Shoes,” mailed free. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 

Philadelphia. 














K JAEGER’S 
S->\ Sanatory Underwear 





S| Especially Adapted 


oe 


r ry. to the 
Healthful 
Enjoyment 
Of Out-Door 
Sports. 


Equestrian Tights, 
Enforced Riding 
Drawers, Combina- 
tion Suits, Chest 
Protectors, etc 


Write for Illustrated Cata- 
logue giving name of our 
agents in your city. 


DR. JAEGERS 
ITARY WOOLEN SYSTEMQ, 


NEW YORY 


MAIN-RETAIL StoRE 16 W.23 STI 


BRANCHES 
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nents 
Bevel Gear 
Cyclometer 


The bevel gears do the trick—and do it right. 
The perfect running cyclometer is now on the 
market. 

Price, by mail, $1.00 


BICYCLE SUNDREY CATALOGUE FREE 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Hafilicted with 


SORE EYES 


ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 





Ss Ht oO be T fal A N Dp learned for practical work 
in 6 to 12 weeks by Pernin 

eae d. Leadseverywhere, World’s Fair award. Noshadeing, no 
osition. Self-taught or by mail. Free lesson and booklet. Write, 


- M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 





@SEND FOR A BICYCLE 


Grade ’98 Models, #14 to $40. .. 


¥3 models, best makes, $9.75 to @18, Sent on 
approval without a "cent pa ent. Free use 

of wheel to our agents. rite for our new 

» plan “How to an a 
money. SPEC EEK—4 high 

A\S K\\grade 97 aide ros shopworn], $10.75 
as Myjeach. «Wanderings Awheel,” a souvenir 
iy book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 296 Ave. P., Chicago. 





<= MARLBOROUGH 








Reversable 
Swing 
Back, 
Rising and 
Swing 
Front 


5X7, fitted with the Rapid Rectilinear 
Lens, B. & L. Shutter, and Two Send for 
Double Holders. - $60|| Free.. 

8 x 10 without lens and. shutter - §0)|| Llusts ated 

MNO 6 461 ala 6 6 2 Xe 45 || Booklet . 

Ce a or ae oe ie ae ee a 

Send for Free Pamphlet of $5 and $8 Cameras 


Werecommend the New American Films for hand-camera work 
Try Metacarbol, the most powerful developer known 
of all kinds of cameras and all requisites 
ata OfUB«: photography, mailed on application, ree 
We recommend They are quick 
to amateurs CLIMAX DRY PLATES’: and reliable. 
The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. X. Full of valu- 
able articals and profusely illustrated by the best 


photographic workers in this country and abroad. 
Price, 75 cents ; postage, 15 cents. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New York 
45, 47 and 49 E. Randolph St. = Chicago, Ill. 
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The “PRACTICAL” Trousers Hanger ana Press 


‘*A PERFECT DEVICE”’ 





HERE is not a man, who gives any care whatsoever to his apparel, who does not re- 

quire our device. We specifically say our device, because there is none other that 
will fill all the requirements. These broad statements are fully sustained by the experi- 
ence of each one of our many thousand customers 

The ‘‘ Practical ’’’ Trousers Hanger and Press keeps trousers ‘‘Smooth as if Ironed ’’ 
and enables a closet arrangement which is a revelation, giving, as it does, maximum 
convenience and twofold capacity. It renders. 

EACH GARMENT SEPARATELY CET-AT-ABLE 

No one who arranges his closet after this manner could be induced to return to former 
methods, or the ordinary haphazard fashion so prevalent. 

We realize that there exists a prejudice against devices of this sort, and until the 
advent of the ‘‘Practical’’ Trousers Hanger and Press, five years ago, this prejudice 
was entirely justifiable. 

We do not ask you to rely upon our unsustained statements—we issue a book con- 
taining fac-simile reproductions of letters from customers who have sent us duplicate 
orders (the strongest kind of endorsement). This book also contains the names of over 
fifteen hundred well-known gentlemen who have in use one or more of our five-dollar 

; » sets. We shall take great pieasure in sending this book to all who will j fi 
favor us with a request. in we 
Thousands of our customers are bankers, lawyers, doctors, railroad officials, army officers, heads of corpo- 








rations and men of business and social prominence. 

We do not, however, ask your order upon the reputation of our device—but solely upon its performance 
Therefore every purchacer is at liberty to return the goods at any time within sixty days—at our expense—and 
WE WILL REFUND THE PURCHASE PRICE 

This method enables you to test the merits of the device without risk. 


The $5.00 set consists of 6 Trousers Hangers and 3 Practical 
Closet Rods. Sent, express prepaid, upon receipt of Price 


THE CLOSET SHOWN IS FITTED WITH A $5.00 SET. IT MEETS THE AVERAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Single Trousers Hangers, 75 cents each; Single Rods, 25 cents. For $1.00 we will send, prepaid, 
one hanger and one rod, and afterwards, if wanted, the remainder of the set prepaid for $4.00. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 423 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY US DERECT TO THE USER, AND ARE NOT ON SALE BY DEALERS 


Have You Heard Your Own Voice ? 


You can store it up ina Graphophone and 
hear it whenever you please. You can like- 
wise store up songs or music of any kind. 
You can have your jolly friend tell his good 
story to it, andthe Graphophone will repeat 
it just as he told it, whenever you wish 

The Graphophone is the perfected talking 
machine. It is simple in its construction 
and operation, requiring no skill to make 
sound records and to reproduce them. 

The Graphophone is fascinating and mar. 
velous as an entertainer. It brings into the 
home all the delights of music and every 
pleasure that appeals to the ear. Band or 
orchestral music, vocal and instrumental 
solos, speeches of famous orators, funny 
sayings of commedians, the latest and best 
attractions of the concert hall or lyric stage, 
are always available for entertainment in the 
home that has a Graphophone. 


GRAPHOPHONES FROM $30.00 UP 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE B. M. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
DEPT. B. M. 


NEW YORK—1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway 
PARIS—3z4 Boulevard des Italiens 
CHICAGO—z2r11 State Street 
ST. LOUIS—720-722 Olive Street 
PHILADELPHIA—1932 Chestnut Street 
WASHINGTON--o19 Pennsylvania Avenue 
BALTIMORE—110 E. Baltimore Street 
BUFFALO—=313 Main Street 











—< 
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The STOCKING is 


perfectly protected by the ® 
ROUND-EDGE Loop 

and the CUSHION 
surrounding the 


ENTIRE BUTTON Hy | ky J ; 
in the } it How Our 


CLASP CUSHION N A [ Baby Clothes 
of the BUTTON We 


HOSE Some of our infants’ clothing is so low in price 
SUPPORTER that careful mothers may be glad of the assur- 
ance that none of it is made in tenatnent houses, 
NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. ot doubtful surroundings of any kind. 
On the contrary, it is manufactured in light, 
OF ALL DEALERS. clean workrooms, where the division of labor 
Sample pair, by a among skilled operatives working with modern 
mail, 25 cts. SY machinery,and economy in the use of materials 
(only possible where large quantities are made),, 
accounts for our ability to sell a dress like this 


a0f soft nainsouk—gathered from neck with 
ruffle of embroidery—sleeves trimmed with 
same. Very full skirt—deep hem—neatly finish- 
edevery way. Sizes, 6 mos, to 2yrs. for 

By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 50c 


A” 


cs 


I) 





Catalogue 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the 
best things for children, for 4c. postage. 


GEORGE ST CO. M 
ape FROST CO, Sm, 60-462 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


























irs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


For Rats, Mice, Roaches, has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
; LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
and Other Vermin. WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 


After eating, all vermin seek water and the open air. SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS 


Hence this killer is the most cleanly on earth. 


Fer Sab Gy Gh Gentes. Paton, £6 Sante. ALLAYSALL PAIN, CURES WIND CHOLIC, and 
Seakine Chien is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRH@A. Sold 


NEWTON MANUFACTURING & CHEMICAL 00., by druggists in every part of the world. 


95 William Street, New York, Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 


of Can be grown upon any head, irrrespec- 

c tive of age or length of time bald, if you 

3 will but send for our Free and Full 

~~ \) Information how to grow hair upon a 

di Py) [ XURIANT Bald Head, stop Falling Hair and Re- 

} } move Scalp Diseases. This is indeed a 
NL SH SL MPR 


o er most Desirable Offer when you con- 
sider the ease by which the wonderful charm of a Beautiful of Hair 
/ can be attained through simply reading the Free Information we send. ‘ 


DANDRUFF, ECZEMA, TETTER AND FALLING HAIR LEAD TO BALDNESS. 


No woman should suffer her scalp to remain in that condition one minute, for as 
sure as night follows day, sooner or later she will find the doors of society closed 
against her. Ladies, especially, are subject to scalp diseases, and when they can 
allay the hot and irritating feeling, and induce a thick and luxurient growth of 
hair, they are more than delighted. 8@ This is just exactly what our 
Free Information wil] do for every man, woman and child who will read it 











and follow instructions. You can not afford to be without this information one 
minute longer. It is worth its weight in gold to any person afflicted with 
Baldness, Falling Hair or Scalp Diseases. 


Write at Once and We will Send it to You, Prepaid. FREE, 


THE ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 


“The Crowning Glory of Woman is Her Hair.” Dept. A.4, Box '779, CINCINNATI, OHIO,U:S.A. 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in bloom in 
60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any time. They grow 
— and flowers appear in large clusters and in such quantity 
that a plant looks like a bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, 
where they bloom allsummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses of various 
colors—white, pink, crimson, etc.—no two alike, and mostly_per- 
fectly double and very sweet. Greatestof novelties. Seed 20c. 
per pkt., 3 pkts. for 50c.—or for 40c. we will send 
pkt. New Multiflora Roses. All colors. 

‘* Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 

Jupid Dwart Sweet Pea. A real gem. 
* Verbena, Giant White Scented. 

= ree Strawberry. Largest, finest berry. 
bulb Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia. 

“Fancy Gloxinia. Extra fine, 

“ Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 

‘* 1 Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 

“ Fancy Gladiolus. All different colors. 

1 “ Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 

Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine fora year; 
illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted to Flowers and 
Gardening. Worth $1.50, but for trial 


All the above for 40c. postpaid 
Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegatable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 

Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issued ; profusely illus- 

trated. 12 Magnificent Large Colored Plates, 160 pages. 

a ed 10c., or FREE to any who expects to send us an order 
r ge 1 


OHN LEWISCHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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OUR NEW 1898 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 
wwe’ FL OWER SEEDS 


= VARIETIES, F REE! 


, An Unparalelied Offer by an Old. 

Established and Reliable Pub. 

lishing House! THE LADIES’ WorLp 

is a large, 24-page, 96-column illustrated 

~. Magazine for ladies and the family circle, 

with elegant cover printed in colors. It is de 

voted to Stories, Poems, Ladies’ Fancy Work, 

iz Home Decoration, Housekeeping, Fashions, Hy- 

ene, Juvénile Reading, Floriculture, etc. To 

introduce this charming ladies’ magazine into 

100,000 homes where it is not already taken, we now 

make the following colossal offer: Upon receipt of 

only papa Cents in silver or stamps, we will 

send The Ladies’ World yor Six Months, and to cach 

subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, a magnijicent 
Collection of Flower Seeds, 306 Varieties, 2s follows: 

1 Packet Empertal Japanese Morning Glory. The flowers 
are of exquisite beauty and enormous size, often five inches in diameter; 
great variety of colors, some beautifully striped, 
mottled, penciled and bordered. Easily cultivated. 

t Packet Superb Asters. Choicest possible 
mixture, composed entirely of the finest named varie- 
ties, including the Victoria, Non Plus Ultra, 

Comet, Truffaut's Perfection, Triumph, etc. 

z Packet Scabiosa (Bridal Bouquet.) 
New strain, Sure white, as distinguished from the 
old-fashioned ‘* Mourning Bride.” Large, double 
flowers; easily grown, and excellent for bouquets. 

x Packet Dreamland Poppies. The finest 
collection ever offered, comprising many new and 
expensive varieties, such as /rresistible, American 
Flag, Cardinal, Danebrog, Flag of Truce, etc. 

1 Packet Everlastings, for winter bouquets. Achoice mixture of 
all varieties that retain their color and form longest, including Acroclinium, 
Ammobium, Helichrysum, Globe Amaranths, Xeranthemum, etc. 

z Packet Dwarf Sweet Pea ‘‘Cupid.” Grows only 6 to 8 inches 
high; fine for borders and bedding; flowers profusely 
all summer; blossoms large and very fragrant. 

And Three Hundred Other Varieties, includ- 
ing Fireball Dianthus, Phlox Drummondii, Single 
Dahlia, Gailiardia, Lobb’s Nasturtiums, Ice Plant, 

Thunbergia, Candytuft, French Balsam, German 

Stock, Crimson Eye Hibiscus, Lilliput Marigold, 

Salpiglossis, Forget-Me-Not, Cosmos, Pansies, Ver 
benas, Chrysanthemums, Mignonette, Cyprus Vine, 

Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Striped Petunia, etc., etc. 
Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine 

for Six Months, and this entire Magnificent Collec. 
tion of Choice Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up 

a : by a first-class Seed House and warranted fresh and 
reliable. No matter how many flower seeds you have purchased for this 
season, you cannot afford to miss this wonderful offer. We guarantee 
every subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund your 

money and make you a present of the seeds if you are not entirely satisfi 

This offer is reliable. Do not confound it with the catchpenny schemes 
of unscrupulous persons. We have been established over 22 years, and refer 
to the Commercial Agencies as to our eens. Six subscriptions and 
six Seed Collections sent for $z.00. Write to-day! Don’t putit off! Address 


‘ S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York, 





ts & Ladies at home or traveling, 
using and selling Prof.Gray’s Platers. Pla 
Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles and 
m 8. No experience, heavy 
plate, modern methods. Wed 


DON’T BE HARD UP 22°22, 


by new dipping process, 
the art, furnish secrets and Sorivales FREE. 

rite to-day. Testimonials, samples, etc., FREB, 
B. GRAY & O0., PLATING WORKS, @, CINCINNATI, QO. 





Asheville and Hot Springs, N. C. 


In the glorious mountains of Western North Caralina, most 
charming resorts on the American Continent, beautiful 
scenery, fine bracing mountain air, high and dry altitude an¢ 
perfect hotel service, reached by the Southern Railway, only 
22 hours’ ride from New York in through Pullman Cars. For 
full particulars call on or address Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastem 
Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway. 





THRE 


FAVORITE AND 
MOST POPULAR 


FLOWERS 


that can be secured in Europe, without question the BEsT strain of Pansy. 


NASTURTIUM 


Over 20 varieties, embraciug every known 
y good sort, including Aurora, Empress of India, 


Lady Bird, King Theodore, Pearl White, Ruby King, New Brilliant, 
Yellow and Spotted. Very Best. 


WEET PEA 


7 
ROYAL SHOW PANSIES, O7o120occlorsand markings. allthe ; 


Over 40 named varieties of Eckford’s best 


y European and American named sorts. 


zach variety FOR ONLY 6 GENTS ataressortwo friends 


aethat grow flowers. 
W Flower Seeds to new customers, F 
= my Catalogue for 1898, the handsomest book published, devoted 
2» exclusively to Flower Seeds, and “FLORALCULTURE”, (revised 
9 edition) how to grow flowers from se 


"MISS C.H. LIPPIN 


fn 


A genuine Bargain made to introduce my 
INCLUDING FREE COPY of 
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“*T thought you claimed that you were the only one who could make a perfect salad ?” 
“I did until I found Durkee’ s Salad Dressing. The trouble is, it is hard to find the right oil and 


condaments in the stores.’ 
Send for FREE booklet on ‘*‘ Salads: 


novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. 


How to Make and Dress Them,” 


giving many valuable and 
Sample Io cents. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 128 Water Street, New York 





THE 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


JANET McKENZIE HILL, Editor 


Published Bi-Monthly 


The standard authority on 
Cooking, Home Keeping and 
Domestic Economy in all its 
branches. Publishes the New- 
est and Choicest Recipes, 
Menus and Helpful Information 
upon Household Topics. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with the finest 
half-tone photographic repro- 
ductions of Prepared Dishes, 
Table Decorations, etc. Inter- 
esting articles from well-known 
writers on Home Management, 
Sanitation, Sick Room Cookery 
and Hygiene. 90 to 100 pages. 
Full of interest to women from 
cover to cover. 


50 Cents Per Year. 10 Cents Per Copy 


Subscription agents wanted in every city and town. 
Liberel commission given. 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine 
22 School Street, Boston, [Mass. 








A Stroug Stomack Will Save Your Life 


THEREFORE USE 


Bayle’s Horseradish Mustard. 


No other condiments compare with it. 


Ask for it. For sale by all grocers, 


GEO. A. BAYLE, SOLE MAKER, ST. LOUIS 


DS eee ar WANTED to do Copyinc at home, 
LAW COLLEGE, LIMA, OHIO. 


“ GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS.§ 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. é 
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A MERCHANT WHOM I KNOW always has a supply in his desk at the office. 
I have seen them in his traveling bag. In a drawer of his dining-room sideboard there is a 
constant supply. Once I saw some in his fishing kit; for he is something of a sportsman, 
and he generally can fish up one from his waistcoat ket on occasion. The Tabules 
seem to be with him in about as constant demand as tobacco with a sailor. I asked once 
how he could have such frequent use for RIPANS TABULES, and he told me this: “If 
something in business annoys me it upsets my stomach, but a Tabule taken at the time 
neutralizes the bad influence. When I travel Iam apt to be troubled with constipation, but 
a Tabule at night insures a pleasant and healthy movement in the morning. I drink a 
glass of wine too much or eat a dessert that has a tendency to upset me, a Tabule is an 
antedote. When fishing in the sunshine threatens a headache, a Tabule cures the tendency; 
and what is good for me is often just as great a boon to a chance companion. For that 
reason I always have them within reach. They don’t cost much, and they never do any 
harm. I would no more think of depriving myself of there benneficiel ministrations than I 
would of going without my frequent bath or occasional cigar. Since I first learned about 
— Tabules and their wide application, I have had fewer sick days and life has more 
sunshine in it.” 
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‘I CAN PUSH MAMMA’S O-H TO” HER; SHE’S NOT VERY STRONG.” 


Re-action never follows the use of O-H Extract of Malt. It builds up the weak as 
compound intrest builds up the bank account. 


f your “druggist or grocer does not sell our Extract, on receipt of $2.00 we will send you one case (12 bottles) 
F. 0. B. New York City. 


nd for pamphlet. OTTO HUBER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional, See prize offer on another page. 
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When you buy a High grade in 


bicycle lamp you every respect. 





want one that will Handsome, strong, 


stay lighted— and will outlast any 





that’s the bycicle lamp made 
For sale by all dealers Bridgeport Brass Company 
Send for Booklet 305 Bridgeport, Conn. 

















Trustworthy Bicycles 


At Popular Prices 


Crawford Bicycles are thoroughly good in 
every way. The very latest improvements 
are combined with the best of materials and 
worknamship, and the 1898 models are supe- 
rior to all rivals, regardless of price. # # % # 


You will learn mach from the Crawford Catalogue. FREE. 














| CRAWFORD 
$B O — PRICES . 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CRAWFORDS, $20 TO $30; TANDEMS, $75 


THE CRAWFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hagerstown, Md. 


BRANCH HOUSES AT NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS AND BALTIMORE. 





See prize offer on another page. 
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ER VICTORIES NO LESS THAN WAR. 


Garrorp, Hunt AND Brown SADDLES 


Are the Conquerors in the Great Contest for Popular Favor. 
Handsome Art Catalogue Free. 
GARFORD MFG. CO., - - 19 Pine Street, ELYRIA, O. 
HUNT MFG. CO., WESTBORO, MASS. 
BROWN SADDLE Co., 201 Cedar Street, ELYRIA, O. 
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On 10 Days’ Trial 


] Except one that just suits you—one you can 
DON T BUY A CAMERA handle easily, that has no fits and freaks, 0 
There’s only one way to find out—actualtest. Don’t buy at random—it’s risky ; ZY is98 
don’t begin to swap ont — expensive. You can have the best—a ’98 
Pocket Kozy—on 10 days’ trial. If it suits, pay for it; if it doesn’t, send it back. 
That’s an unprecedented offer: you can’t afford to miss it. But it is purely READY FOR BUSINESS 
an advertising proposition on ourpart. Experience teaches us that the best 
way to advertise a really good thing, is to send it right out among the people, to be seen and tested. The 
1,000 Kozys distributed now on 10 days’ trial, and at special prices until April 30, will open the way for 
a sale of 100,000 in 1898. Kozy Superiority will make Kozy Sales. We make this wonderful offer be- 
cause we know that the New Pocket Kozy Camera will give perfect satisfaction—positive delight— 
to amateur and professional alike. It is unique—nothing like it in the market; and it’s the 


ONLY POCKET CAMERA THAT TAKES LARGE PICTURES 


The new Kozy takes 12 pic- 
tures (3's x3'4 inches) with- 
out reloading. Its size when 
closed is 1%; inches thick, 444 
inches wide, 5%; inches long; 
weighs 16 ounces. It slips 
easily into your pocket, and 
may be packed in your “grip” 
without crowding out every- 
thing else. It is simplicity 
simplified; nothing to adjust; 
nothing to swell and sticks 
nothing to go wrong at the 
critical moment; nothing for 
you to do but point and 
push—you get a picture 


every time. 


T Ye 
is strictly a film camera, usin 


Eastman cartridges, sol 
throughout the world—cheap, 
light, convenient. The films 
go in easy and come out easy. 
The Kozy worksperfectly —_ 
where and jnany climate. It 


Loads by Daylight 


No dark room required. Any- 
one can learn to operate it. 
After one hour’s study of our 
* Directions”, the merest 
novice can handle the Kozy 
as skilfully as a@ school-boy 
manipulates a  jack-knife. 
It’s a plain, “open and shut” 
case, 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFER--Until April 30 only 


Send us your name and address, mentioning this magazine, and stating occupation and referances, with 
a deposit of $1.00. The Kozy will be forwarded, all charges prepaid. For ten days after its receipt, you 
are to test the camera to your satisfaction. If, at the expiration of that time, you decide to 
keep it you are tosend us $2.00, and thereafter $2.00 a month for 5 months, making a 
total payment of $13.00. Or, if you are not entirely satisfied after tén days’ trial, you are ANY 
to return the camera to us, charges prepaid, and we will 
immediately refund your deposit of $1.00. Thisspecial ONE 
offer will be withdrawn on April 30, or sooner if 
the 1,000 cameras are taken before that date. If you pre- 
fer tosend cash in full with application, we will fure can have a 
nish the new Kozy for $10.00 cash until April 30. 


Cataloguesand full particulars free on application. K T 1 y 
rove ror your pocket | We Guarantee Satisfaction or no Pay 
You take no risk, for we don’t, want your money, unless the Kozy is just what we claim, and you are to 


be judge and jury. Isn’t that fairenough? We refer tothe Mechanics’ National Bank, of Boston, as to our 
responsibility. Write to-day; never again will such an opportunity be presented, Address to-day 


KOZY CAMERA CO., Dept. 35, No. 44 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


COPYRIGHT, 1898, €. €. WRIGHT. Lt RIGHTS RESE! 


















































































































































See prize offer on another page. 
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Made 


ina few moments with a pinch of salt 
and quarter of a teaspoonful of 


enact * BEEF 
a cup of bouillon is both palatable and invigorating. 
~~ Boohlet ‘Culinary Wrinkles” mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Your dentist recom- 
mends the 


Ask him what is the best tooth- 
brush. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred will give you the same 
answer—the 


Prophylactic. 


If you want your mouth sweet | 
and clean, this is the brush to use. 


For sale generally (ALWAYS IN 
A YELLOW BOX), or sent by mail . 
on receipt of 35 cents. Fullinstruc- 
tions with each brush. Send for our 
booklet, which gives you sound advice, 


oee 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 


130 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


@ Always sold i ina Yellow Box. 


Ore C= 





Distilled Water 
Preserves Health 


Why ¢ravel thousands of miles and spend hun- 
dreds of dollars to reach some spring, when you 
can have the only absolutely pure water at home? 


‘The Sanitary Still 


ape plenty of water, distilled and aerated 
ith sterilized air, making it palatable and 
s] sparta at trifling cost, on any stove, with 
neither trouble nor labor. Write for booklet. 


bs ; THE CUPRIGRAPH Co.., 
160 North Green Street, CHICAGO. ILLS. 





The Folding 
Pocket Kodak. 


Only 14 inches in thickness when closed, yet it 
takes pictures 2} x 34 inches. Takes our light- 
proof film cartridges and 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT. 


The embodyment of photographic daintiness and 
utility. 
Price Folding Pocket Kodak, with —e $10.00 
Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures 24% x 34 -40 


Kodak Catalogues free at agencies or by matt. 


pa ie | 


| No Camera is a KODAK 


unless manufactured by | EASTMAN KODAK C0. 


| the Eastman Kodak Co. | ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MORPHINE 


Laudanum, Cocaine and all other 


DRUG HABITS 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT AT HOME 
Painless, Harmless, Sure, Permanent, 
Entirely New 





We will send any one addicted to Morphine, or 
other drug habits, a trial treatment sufficient for 
ten days, FREE oF CHARGE, of the most remarkable 
remedy for this purpose ever discovered, contain- 
ing the great vital principle, lacking in all other 
remedies. Send name and address, and prove the 
truth or falsity of our claims, at our expense. 
Correspondence ipvited from all, éspecially with 
Physicians. From the time of taking first dose of 
our remedy, all desire for drugs disappears. You 
begin at once to sleep well, eat well, and gain 
weight and strength. The only remedy that cures 
without causing patient any suffering whatever. 
Refractery cases solicited. Indorsed by physicians, 
and dissimilar in every respect from any other 
known treatment. Our remedy is sure and per- 
manent, and at end of treatment, leaves patient 
with health entirely recovered, and free from all 
desires formerly possessing them. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


ST. JAMES SOCIETY, Dept. D 


1183 Broapway, New York CITy 
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SULPHUME 


IN A CLASS of WATER MAKES an INVICORATING 
and HEALTHFUL DRINK of SULPHUR WATER 


NATURE’S CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Uy, 
S - S 
ULPHUME 


IMPURE BLOOD, 
SKIN DISEASES, 


are absolutely cured by 


Sulphume. 
SULPHUME. .2ses3hac229e nse 


when taken internally, and applied as a lotion, will cure 
any blood or skin disease mankind is heir to. Price §1. 


SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap in the 

world made with liquefied 
sulphur. It has no equal for the toilet or bath. Price 
per box, (3 cakes) 75 cts. express prepaid. One cake for 


trial, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


of 


RHEUMATISM, 
WEAK KIDNEYS, 


are quickly relieved by 


Su lphume-Special. 
SULPHUME-SPECIAL ‘u:.02%3,2°°: 


matism,Kidney and 
Bladder disorders; removes Renal and Vesical Stoues, 
and isa wonderful tonic. Price $2. 


can be taken at home, 

SULPHUME BATHS heving all the advau- 

tages [and more] of the famous Sulphur Springs (ue 

bottle of Sulphume makes twelve strong sulphur baths. 

Gargling once will cure a sorethroat Express pre- 
paid to points in United States only. 





OUR SULPHUME BOOK is a treatise on sulphur, and tells all about Sulphume, SENT FREE. 


Shall we send you this book? 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations trom his jobber, without extra charge to you. 


SULPHUME COMPANY, 423 Marine Building, CHICAGO. Lyman, Sons & Co,, Montreal, Canadian Depot. 
Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional. See prize offer on another pis¢ 
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HAI ON THE FACE, NECK. ARMS 
or any Part of the Person Quickly Dis- 
solved and Removed with the New Solution 


MOPENE 


And the o—_, forever destroyed without the slightest injury or diseolor- 
ation of the most delicate skin, Diseovered by accident. 

|%. compounding, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
pilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 
it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is 
perfectly pure, free from all injurious 
substances, and so simple any one can 
use it. It acts mildly but surely, and 
you will be surprised and delighted 
with the results. Apply for a few 
minutes,and the hair disapears as if 
by magic. It has no resemblance 
whatever to any other preparation 
ever used for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever at- 
tained such wonderful results. 
IT CANNOT FAIL. If the 
growth be light, one application 
will remove it permanently ; the 
heavy growth, suchas the beard 
or hair on moles, may require 
two or more applications before 
all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed 
at each application, and with- 
out the slightest injury or un- 
pleasant feeling when sogieed 

or ever afterward. MODENE 
SUPERCEDES ELECTRO- 
LYSIS. Recommended by all 
who have tested its merits— 
Used by people of refine- 
ment. Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a 
beard will find a priceless boon in Modene, which does away 
with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of 
the hair, thereby rendering its future growth an utter impossi- 
bility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the skin. 
Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair com- 
ing, Should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent 
by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid (securely sealed 
from observation), on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send 
money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Cor- 
respondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 

same as cash. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 


We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 


Local and General Agents Wanted. Every Bottle Guaranteed. You can 
register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 





Some of the words on the advertising pages 
in this issue of Godey’s Magazine are pur- 
posely misspelled. See announcement on 
second and third advertising page. 


$0000000000000000000 


Superfluous 





air 


A growth of hair on the upper lip, also occasionally on 
the neck and arms, is the humiliation of many of my sex. 

I suffered for years; tried, by actual count, eleven 
different advertised remedies, and submitted once toan 
electrical operation. Nothing was effective until I came 
across a preparation iu a little hair-dressing shop in 
Paris, six years ago. 

It removed the unsightly growth of hair, which had 
be come thick and coarse on account of the frequent ap- 
plications of advertised stuff, which removed the hair 
temporarily, but caused it to grow coarser than ever. 

When I say that this certain Parisian preparation 
effected a permanent removal, I mean just as I say—per- 
manent, for it has been six years since | first used itand 
there is no sign of a renewed growth yet. 

I paid six hundred francs for the formula and have 
earned my living by selling this preparation ever since, 
I call it simply, * Helen Markoe’s Depilatory. 

United States Health Reports (Vol. iv.. No. 
28, page 11) officially endorses as follows: 

*Upon analysis we find Helen Markoe’s prep- 
aration to contain such ingredients as will 
destroy follicle and otherwise permanently 
remove hair. Is harmless to skin.”’ 

I employ no agents, and give each patron my per- 
sonal attention. Write for particulers to 

HELEN G. MARKOE, Room 2037 M. 


Amer. Tract Society Bldg., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


The only Talcum Powder with a! 

j National reputation as a perfect 

toilet requisite for infants and a ‘ults, 

This trade mark on bex cover isa 
guarantee of ubsolute purity. 

* A little higher in price but there 
isa reason for it.” Take no substitutes 
which are liable to do harm. Forsale 

everywhere or mailed on receipt of 25| 
nts. (Free sample) 


__GERHARD MENNE N €O., Broad St., Newark, N, J 





BRASS TRIMMED 
WHITE ENAMELED 


The best finish and best workmanship are secured by purchasing 
from the seventy-five or more different designs manufactured by the 


HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MATIRESS COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


And sold by all leading furniture dealers 


Catalogues and any information furnished 


In writing, please mention this magazine 


Steel a 


ARE DESERVEDLY POPULER 





_— 


Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional. 


See prize offer on another page. 
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ALICE VAN DOREN. 


A MELLIN’S FOOD GIRL. 


Mellin’s Food children are famous for their strong, rugged constitutions. 


We send you a photograph to show you her life, and we highly recommend Mellin’s 
the progress your Alaska baby has made. We Food to all mothers using artificial food for 
have resided in Juneau for the past year and their children. 

a half and find Alice to have a very strong con- LORETTA J. VAN DOREN, 
stitution; she has been exceptionally well all Juneau, Alaska. 


Send to us for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPELLING BEE 


(FIFTH SERIES) 


$100.2 w CAsH PRIZES 


Offered to Readers of Godey’s Magazine 


OME of the words in the advertising pages of this issue of GopEy’s 
MaGazINE have been purposely misspelled. This is done with the 
permission of the advertisers. 








| To those persons who send, to the address given below, lists of these mis- 


spelled words, The Godey Company offers ${00.00 in cash prizes as follows: 
First prize, $30.00; second prize, $20.00; third prize, $15.00; fourth prize, 
$10.00; and five prizes of $5.00 each ; total, $100.00. 


The first prize will be awarded to the person sending the list containing the largest number 
of misspelled words, the second prize to the person sending the next largest, and so on until all 
the nine prizes have been awarded. In case of a tie, priority of mailing, as shown by the post- 


if mark, will govern the decision as to the winners. 


This contest closes February 23d. Checks for the amounts of the different prizes will be 
mailed immediately to the successful competitors, and the correct list of words with the names 
of the winners will be published in the April number of GopEy’s Macazine. The general 
rules and conditions which governed the contest in the December number, as explained on the 
opposite page, will govern this contest. 





DIRECTIONS 


Spelling Bee Each competitor must send a list showing the word or 
(Fifth Series) words misspelled, give the correct spelling, the name of 
(,ODEY’S tic article advertised, and the name and address of the 
MAGAZINE advertiser. Every list sent in must have pasted to it 
February, 1898 the stamp at the left of this paragraph. 
& 
COMPETITOR’S STAMP It is also required that each competitor shall send a letter or postal card to 











three different advertisers of Godey’s, asking for information, catalogues, samples, 
etc., as offered by the advertiser, and mentioning that the advertisement was seen in Godey’s Magazine. You 
can select any three advertisers in whose goods you are interested. Note at the foot of your list of misspelled 
words the names of the advertisers to whom you have written. 

This competition is open to everyone, except the winners of previous spelling contests ; 
offered by The Godey Co. and persons connected with the editorial, mechanical, or other 
departments of the magazine. The prizes are offered simply to encourage the careful examination 
of advertisements by the reader of GoprEy’s MaGazine. Similar prizes will be offered in the 
March and succeeding numbers. It is not necessary to be a subscriber to the magaziné, or to 
send to us any money or stamps. 


NOTE.—Correspondence addressed to the Competition Editor will not be opened until the close of the contest. Do not 
sen! subsequent corrections or additions to your list; if you wish to make corrections, send another complete list. 


Address: COMPETITION EDITOR, GODEY’S MAGAZINE 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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The Chicago Record’s 
Book for Gold-Seekers 


424 pages. Nearly 100 illustrations. 

Gives location of all gold fields in Alaska and 
British Yukon country. 

How to get to them. 

What it costs to reach them, with necessary 
outfit. 

What to do when you get there. 

How to prospect for gold. 

Every route described in detail, with good, 
clear maps and complete tables of distances. 

Mining laws and land regulations of United 
States and Canada complete. 

Method of procedure in locating and _ filing 
claims. 

In addition a great store of miscellaneous in- 
formation of great interest and educational value. 

Complete and exhaustive index. 

No expense has been spared to make “ THE 
CHICAGO RECORD’S BOOK FOR GOLD- 
SEEKERS ” indispensable to the prospective gold- 
seeker and a treasure for every library. Of a high 
order in a literary, typographical and artistic sense. 
Bound in art canvass, with beautiful cover design in 
three colors. 

Mailed postpaid on receipt of $1.00 by THE 
CHICAGO RECORD, 181 Madison-st., Chicago. 
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FREE! 


F you are interested in History and will take the 
trouble to write us that you have seen this 
announcement in GODEY’s, we will send you, free, 
a most interesting set of illustrations from the new 
LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, includ- 
ing portraits of the people who have been makers 
of history, and reproductions of famous historical 
paintings from the most celebrated artists. This is 
done for the purpose of acquainting readers of 
GopDEyY’s with the value and importance of the great 


Library of 
Universal History 


We will also, upon request, send full informa- 
tion regarding this magnificent work, and give par- 
ticulars regarding club plan, which has proved so 
popular, and has enabled many to secure this Library 
at one-half the publisher’s regular price. 





Address 


McClure’s Magazine History Club 


141 East 25th Street, New York 





Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional, See prize offer on another page. 
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A GREAT BIBLICAL LIBRARY: 


Beautiful ART VOLUMES, a complete and magnificently 
illustrated BIBLICAL LIBRARY for less than the 


price of an ordinary family Bible 


CONSEDED TO BE THE MOST WONDERFUL BIBLICAL PRODUCTION OF THE CENTURY 


A Great Library 

In four sumptuous volumes, printed in large 
clear type, it combines the Authorized Version 
of the Scriptures, a Bible Dictionary, a Bible 
Atlas, Helps to Bible Study, a Bible History, 
Harmony of the Gospels, a most complete 
Concordance, and a score of other new and 
valuable encyclopedic features, together with 
thousands of helpful and illumenative notes, 
commentaries, explanations and reflections, 
which make this Library indispensable to 
every Bible teacher or Bible scholar, and be- 
cause it stimulates Bible reading, especially 
among the young, it is likewise indispensable 
in every Christian Home. 


We have now on file hundreds upon hundreds 


A: Superb Work of Art 

Not only is this magnificent work printed in 
the highest style, on super paper and in beau- 
tiful bindings, but it includes the most re- 
markable series of Bible illustrations ever 
brought together. These comprise over four 
hundred full-page photographs of the actual 
scenes and places of the great events of Bible 
History. They are the only truthful Bible 
illustrations ever obtained. They lend a 
new and striking interest to the Scriptural 
narrative and make its events singularly 
vivid and real. They are as fascinating 
as a_ personal journey through the Holy 
Land. 
of letters, voluntarily written by 


our Club 


members, in unqualified praise of this great Library, and their appreciation of our Club plan. 


This great work was originally sold at a price far beyond the means of most Bible readers. 
Our Bible Club secured from the publishers a superb Special 


Realizing this, 
Edition, on super paper, and in extra quality of 


bindings, from the same beautiful plates, and with the same magnificent series of half-tone engravings of Bible 


acon 
LE TH 
a... = family Bible. 


exhausted, and when all the sets are gone the Club will close. 


offer at once. 


aia 


Te Ti the Club took the entire edition, it is able to cut the a price in two. 
EY LAST, all who join our Club secure this splendic 
This exceptional opportunity can last but a short time longer. 


For this reason. 

Biblical Library at less than the cost of an 
The edition is almost 
We advise our readers to investigate this remarkable 


So that readers of GopEy’s may understand what a truly wonderful work this is, the Club 
will send, postage paid, to any one mentioning GopEy's MAGAZINE, a beautiful art port- 
folio of copyrighted photographic views, 


page Diz ates which SO beautifully illustrate this new work. 


plates on heavy enameled paper, and are suitable for framing and home decoration. 


selected from the remarkable series of 440 full- 


These are 8 x Io inches in size, printed from the original 


They were secured for this 


work at an expense of $25,000 by a special expedition sent to Palestine and the East for this sole purpose, and 
constitute the most remarkable collection of Biblical photographs the world possesses. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB, 141 £. 25tnst. New York 
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THE GREATEST PULPIT ORATOR OF ENGLAND 


Archdeacon, better known as Canon, Frederick William Farrar is distinguished alike as an orator and as a writer and 
scholar. He is one of three hundred or more of the most celebrated living men of letters who have made the Charles Dudley 
Warner Library the most remarkable work of the age. 


THE LAST VOLUMES OF THE WARNER LIBRARY 


NLY the three final volumes of the Warner Library now facts, biography, bibliography, and every variety of infor- 
QC) reniain to be printed. This insures the completion of mation. 
the great Library at an early day. Then, as our read- As the full outlines of Mr. Warner’s work are disclosed, what 
ers know, the special introductory price, which has been ex- a splendid achievment it seems! The whole conception was 
tended through Harper’s Weekly Club to those who order in Napoleonic, and the evident care and completeness and finish 
lyance of publication will be withdrawn. | of the actual work itself is little short of the marvellous. 

These last volumes are especially noteworthy in character, | Whether it be merely to while away the long winter evenings, 
will add an incalculable value tothe Library. Indeed, they or as means of study and intellectual development ; whether 
make thisa vast treasure-house of delightful reading, like- it be simply as a Library of the greatest literature of the world, 
: the most perfect and exhaustive work of referenceand edu- or as a means of education and culture, assuredly there never 
onal study in the possession of the English speaking | was sucha work as this. Think of what endless hours of rec- 
le. reation and enjoyment ore might gain from its pages, with an 

hese volumes include a series of departments devoted, interest that would deepen year by year! What an inspiration 
‘rally, to the Famous Books of the World (a clear, concise | and uplift and what a widened mental horizon might come 
ount of the plot and character of every notable book ever | from devoting no more than an hour a day to its heaped-up 
tten), an Anthology of Famous Single Poems and Lyric | wealth of literary riches! 

terpieces (representing some five hundred writers of dif- | Our readers should bear in mind that when these three 
nt ages), a Dictionary of the Authors of the World (the only volumes come from the press, the Warner Library will be 
k of its kind in existence), and lastly, a wonderful Analyti- completed, and the special introductory price which has been 
Index, which will render every page, author, work, sub- extended to club members during publication will be a thing 
, character, or title treated or referred to in the entire | ofthe past. We advise all who are interested in good litera- 
rary instantly accessible to the reader. | ture to write now to Harper’s Weekly Club, 93 Fifth Ave., New 
| 





a word, what is primarily a gathering together of the finest York, for full particulars of the exceptional club arrangement 
ature ofall the ages becomes with these aids a huge store of which ceases with the completion of the Library. 
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A Good Soap 


if it is really good will not 
roughen, chap and: inflame the 


skin as so many impure soaps do. 


wa CONSTANTINE’S 


reaches PINE TAR SOAP 


the (Persian Healing) 
pores in 


* 
a gentle but effective way- and For the Hair. 
sweeiens and beautifies the skin. ® Absolute Cure for Dandruff. Soothes all 


; ~ Irritation of the Scalp. The only prepara- 
Delightful for the every day % tion that makes the hair grow by nourishing 


toilet and bath and for sham- ® the roots. Price, 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
pooing and cleansing the hair. 5 JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 


36 India Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sold by shite gineniilp. ndia reet, Boston ass 
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ay oS tg address for our pamphlet on 
the Hair, its care and management. 
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“ Best in style and quality. Lowest in price."—N. Y. World, Nov. 10, 189%. 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE ; 


Upon request. Our papers are all high-class and cheaper by half than your § 
local dealer’s prices. New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim stripe effects, 
etc., for parlors and bedrooms, 3c. to 10c. per roll. Beautiful and high-class 
‘Tapestry, Damask, Colonial, Louis XIV., Empire, Byzantine, Moorish. Rococo, & 
Embossed Leather, Marte Antoinette stripes, rich Floral and Satin effects, ete. (3 
etc., for parlors, dining-rooms and halls, at 10c., 12'4c., 15e., 18¢., and up to ¢ 
25c.a roll. Write for samples, for these superior papers can only be hought 
» from us or our agents. One price everywhere, and 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

An Agent Wanted in every town to sell on commission from our large 

sample- books, showing hundreds of beautiful pat- 
terns. We furnish advertising cards and circulars with agent’s name on free, and % 
refer customers tc them, who write us for samples. The Suslenes pays well from 
the start, for no local dealer can carry one-tenth the variety of designs and color- 


ings, or sell as cheap. A pleasant and profitable business requiring no capital or 
experience. Over 8000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 


For samples, or particulars about the agency, write to nearest address, 


se" ALFRED PEATS & @. zz, 


Misspelled words in advertisements are intentional. See prize offer on another page. 
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Fiction N umber 
HA Journey to Deaven 
By HOWARD M. YOST 
Che Pariah: A Sea Story 
| By JOHN W. HARDING 
It Mill Be Hs God Gills 
By ISABEL B. FINLEY 
Rubber Boots and a Camera 
By ASA M. STEELE 
Der Mother’s Dalf 
| By ALICE LOUISE LEE 


Other Strong Stories and 
Illustrated Articles 
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00 DOLLARS oF This NuMBER 


EVE ‘-THREE CASH PRIZES SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON ADVERTISING PACES 
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Write for 4iart Wataloguce 


GODEYS 





MAGAZINE 


Hpril, 1898 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


| Velasquez and Dis Mork 
By MARY E, J. KELLEY 


| Hmong the Poppies: A Story 
By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


| Che Army Medical Museum 


| facts About Diamonds 
| By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


| Criumphs in Photography 
| MARMADUKE HUMPHREY 





10 CENTS A COPY $1.00 A YEAR 


By JOANNA R. NICHOLLS KYLE | 
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“Familarity breeds contempt” 
as its acquaintances will attest. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 
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Shows line of 
support, INSIDE 
the edges, all 
FOUNG .ccces 


SADDLE 


The Triumph of Saddle Making. Sole-leather base, 
with new lines of support. <A firm seat that yields 








readily to the form. Described in free Art 
Catalogue. Address SAGER, Rochester, N. Y. 


| WATCH FOR THE SAGER CHAINLESS GEAR, 
IT’S PERFECT. 



































1000 DOLLARS oF This ‘NuMBER 


SEVENTY- THREE CASH PRIZES SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON ADVERTISING PACES 


GODEYS 
MAGAZIN 





$1.00 A YEAR 


May, 1898 


10 CENTS A COPY 


Qar Ships of Our Navy 


Special Supplement—Full-Page Pictures 
From Latest Photographs 


H Golden Sorrow 


CHAPTERS I, II 


By MARIA LOUISE POOL 


Eight Illustrated Timely Articles and five 
New Short Stories 
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you familiar with this P 
This is not a case where 


“Familiarity breeds contempt a 
as its acquaintances will attest. 
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HALF YOUR CYCLING TIME! 
IS DARK 





i 1898. 
MODEL 








the best and e079 the 


CYCLOMETER 


PRICE $1.00 HIGHEST AWARD AT NASHVILLE 
AT ath RETAILE,,5 AND BRUSSELS EXPOSITIONS. 
| CATALOGUE FREE Veeper MFG. @ HARTFORD, Cony 


























SPELLING BEE~$1000 in CASH PRIZES 


sEVE’ TY°- THREE CASH PRIZES SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON ADVERTISING PACES 
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10 CENTS A COPY $1.00 A YEAR 


‘June, 1898 








Che Spaniards in Cuba 


Our Next-Door Neighbors and their Oppressors 
BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER 


H Golden Sorrow 


CHAPTERS III, IV 
By MARIA LOUISE POOL 





“ The Trans-Mississippi Exposition ”’—“ Freaks of 
Fog-Signals ”’—Four New Stories—** Poems 
of the War-Time.” 
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} y Laugh and your fins laugh 
with you-if you use 


SAPOLIO 


@innee 




















iow toc 
~ Know NewYork | 


} can find all the points of interest in and ) 


round Greater New York with ease if you 
nd for our 136-7age guide-book, ‘ ‘How 
Know New York.” It is regarded by manv 
» as the very best of all introductions to 
ropelis.. It is complete, concise, con- 
liable. The book will be sent free 

, address on receipt of three cents in 


post ige 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 135 € East 42d Street, New York 
SHAW, Pr 


TheG 1 irate cones thee 


stamps for 


and Fur 


699g | Sh The Bates Westman Ca, MY. GO? 














to the country, don’t forget 
to take with you a supply of 


Dentifrices 
des RR. PP. 


Benedictins 
de Soulac 


France 


ELIXIR, POWDER, 
PASTE 


These are antiseptic 
and /prophilacti¢) in 
their action; will cure toothache and 
all inflammations of the mouth and 
throat; but, more than alJ, are de- 
lightful and satisfying dentifrices. 


Enough for tea 10) cents 


BENEDICTINS DENTIFRICES 
24-26 White St., New York 


















































ay) SS | 
‘TI tell you our Officers know a good thing; I wish Uncle Sam would give us some of DURKEE’S 
SALAD DRESSING.” — 


Send for FREE booklet on ‘‘Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many |valuble ‘and 
novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample so cents. \ . 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 128 Water Street, New-York 
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J 
MALE COMFORT 


secured by using the 


Improved Washburne 
Patent Fasteners...... 

\ applied to 
BATCHELORS’ BUTTONS 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 

CUFF HOLDERS 
TRAWERS SUPPORTERS 
PENCIL HOLDERS 
ee . 
KEY CHAINS &) Refreshing, 


see THO, LAM Arties “| Beautifying |: \* 
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to break or get gs : 
ut of order. Hold with a ye: Effect upon the Skin 
ull-dog tenacity. but C . On account of its 
lon’t tegr the Fabric. SOG: 
Their-’tillity) makes ys: MEDICINAL 
them a absolute . : a 
TCRCCRSIT Ys . 
Se any of the anove sent PR PERTIES. [ 
postpaid on receipt of 1oc., be O I Ss. 4 
except Aluminum < ae ne 
Phosphor-k ize 4 
Chains. which are 25c. . he address upon receipt of 2e. 


FREE! Han isomelyt Ulfistrated® Catalogue sent on request. Lge FULL-SIZED CAKE l15c. aia 


, AMERICAN RING CO., Box 2, Waterbury, Conn. ae er ADDRESS DEPT. o. 


i g THE J.B.WILLIAMSCO., CLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Trow Directory, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY. 


SAMPLE CAKE mailed to any }: 



























































Its creamy lather makes 
the bath delightful. 
IT FLOATS / 

















The Bevel Geared 


Chainless Clipper has many jints of superiority; it 
worth a good deal more than a chain wheel to any lady or 
gentleman who prefers cleanliness: to grease, dirt, and 
dust. The more we ride our 


IPPER 


Specia’. Chainless, the more thoroughly are we convinsed 
of its superiority over any bicycle we have eyer made. 
Ve. like it. You'll like it. We can hardly sea how a 
business man can get along without one. Some of the 
*scorchers” say the Chainless is ‘tno good,” “runs hard,” 
“is not satisfactory,” etc. They are wrong. Most of 
them have never ridden one. This new wheel is 


A BUSINESS ‘BICYCLE ! 


a gentleman’s mount, an all-around-the-year wheel. 
Price, $125.00. 


THE CLIPPER PEOPLE, 


M. 39. CRAND RAPIDS, MICH- 




















One 

\ 

: 1 Bevie-Gear | 

Chainless Bicycles | 
$125 


Make Hill Climbing Easy 


Columbia Cnain Wheels, $75 | 
Hartfords . ie ae oes . 
Vedettes, $40 and $35 


, 
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POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Ct. 
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Equipoise Waist 
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by ane and Teachers of Physical — 
Te ee 
Medium a ne gz Waist ? prap. $2.50 Black, : 3.00 
MISSES’ .. . White, Low Neck, . . 1.75 


OF ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 
"acest a gt Pa Mpeg ES eta tl eget | 
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| | | 
} 3 IN ONE—Waist, Corset, Cover | 
Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
} | 
) | 
| 


Postpaid on receipt of price, if not at your store. Postal Order 
or Registered Letter. Give waist measure and length 
under arm, Other Styles. Catalogue Free. 
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